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CHAPTEK L 

WHY THE STOBY WAS WRITTEN. 

I BELIEVE that few persons have arriYed at a certain 
period of a life eYentful in feeling and suffering rather 
than in action^ without experiencing a desire, slow and 
gradual in its growth, yet strengthening and developing 
daily, and at length acquiring an irresistible force, to 
pour forth a record of its sensations and experiences ; not 
with any definite aim or object, not with the intention to 
" point a moral or adorn a tale," not even in the hope of 
attracting sympathy or compassion — ^from the manifesta- 
tion of which, indeed, we shnnk, shyly and proudly, imless 
when offered by the very few we feel to be really capable 
of entering, heart and mind, into the spirit of our trials 
and temptations, our strugglesf, our victories, and our 
defeats ; — ^but from the simple want of relieving our 
hearts, and enjoying the luxury of stirring up once more 
the ashes of the emotions which yet smomder there ; 
unwinding the tangled coil of memories and feelings, and 
living over again through those scenes and moments, the 
recollections of which have yet the power to stir our 
souls as no events of later date, however exciting, are 
capable of doing. What being, that has felt and suffered 
much, has not a hundred times, when looking back £rom 
a calm passionless present to a past, strewe(^ it may be, 
with the wrecks of happiness, longed to live through those 
troubled scenes once more 1 Who, at such moments, 
would not rather, if life were to begin again, plunge into 
that troubled sea of joys and anguish, than swim through 
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the still waters that now surround him 1 I do not say 
that it should be so ; God forbid that I should maintain 
that any portion of the real well-being or felicity of our 
existence dwelt in those stormy hours of passion, weak- 
ness, wilfulness, and abandonment to the impulses and 
temptations of our own untutored and rebellious hearts ; 
and that such moments were really preferable to the 
saddened even-toned spirit of resignation which, in well- 
regulated minds, forms the staple of their ordinary mood. 
Were such the case, I should indeed " have suffered in 
vain, if it be yet in vain j" I should have lost the fruits 
amassed through years of self-discipline ; I should have 
stopped my qans and shut n;iy eyes to God's teaching. I 
am persuaded that no trial is sent without an especial 
object, for punishment or wamiiigr ; that certain natures, 
my own among the number, require such dlscipKne ; and 
I feel that — 

'' The accusing pqin that burn^ like crime^ 
Yet left me nobler than I had b^en." 

And I speak of these outbursts of poignant regret and 
backwam yearnings, as being natural to the human heart, 
in the weakness and imperfection that, at the best, cha- 
racterize it ; but not, for that reason, as feelings that 
ought to be cherished and cultivated in it. 

Having said thus much, let me proceed to my narra- 
tive, if narrative it can be called, where the events form 
but the string on which to thread the varied feelings, 
emotions, passions, struggles, and sensations, that have 
marked the passage of a me of much etror snd suffering — 
beads strung with little attempt at artistic arrangement, 
or view to general effect, but brought together as they 
are taken from the casket where they have lain, never 
forgotten, but jostled together, unsortfid and confused for 
years. 

My father died when I was but ten years old ; my 
mother I never knew, as my life was purchased by the 
loss of hers — and this my father never, I think, forgave ; 
for I cannot recall a single occasion on which he bestowed 
upon me one evidence of real tenderness, or displayed 

en a momentary feeling of paternal affection. Not that 
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he was ever hiush or unkind to me : I can no more bring 
to mj mind an instance of sternness, injustice, or seyerity 
on his part, than I can of attachment or regard ; for bis 
was no nngentle nature, no £eroe^ angry temper. He had 
adored my mother, and not a cloud proceeding from a 
&ult of his, had disturbed the short-Uved happiness of 
their wedded life. Few, perhaps, had crowded so much 
felicity into so brief a space as they had done. Their 
marriage was one of those rare instances of the crowning 
of first loye with a happy consummation : not one of the 
ingredients that are supposed to go towards the comple- 
tion of earthly enjoyments was wanting to procure it for 
them. Youth, health, beauty j a thousand qualities of 
mind, and heart, and disposition ; a sympathy of tastes 
and ideas, the approval of friends^ the possession of a 
sufficient fortune to place within their reach all that 
could gratify their moderate yet refined desires,— -each and 
all of these gilts were diowered upon them ; and when^ 
after a little more than a year of marriage, the prospect 
of their being blessed with all they deemed yet wanting 
to complete their felicity — a child, in which each hoped 
to trace the reflection of the other, to study and develop 
the points of resemblance, to form a new and tangible 
link in the chain of ineffable tenderness and sympathy 
which united them, they felt they had nothing more 
to wish for, and earth seemed all-sufficient for their 
souls. 

When all our heart's devotion is garnered up in one 
precious object — ^when we feel that on its existence de- 
pends the Hfe of ours, we are generally ingenious in 
torturing ourselves with discovering and exaggerating 
everything that appears, to our imaginations, to present 
the slightest ground for uneasiness ; but this is not always 
the case : at times, a fearless kind of happiness makes us 
believe that ov/r treasure is beyond the reach of harm ; 
that our " luck " will preserve us from those assaults to 
which less-favoured mortals are subjected; and that because 
all has yet gone well with us, so shall it continue to the 
end. Others again, and these are perhaps a more numerous 
class than the last, stop their ears, and their eyes, and 
their senses, even te the evidence of actual danger ; they 
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say they cawmt bear this blow, therefore it must not 
come ; they put their mad love as a barrier against Grod's 
will ; they, wrap it round its object, as if it were a 
covering through which nor death nor danger can reach ; 
and they imagine that by rejecting the possibility of so 
frightful a calamity as that which all other eyes but theirs 
see hanging over their heads, they prevent its existence. 
I have seen death-beds; I have beheld the departing 
creature^s last breath ebbing forth, the last faint words 
fluttering about its stiffening lips, the last ray fleeting 
from its glazing eye, the last slow throbs of its dying 
pulse growing weaker and weaker ; and while friends and 
relatives hung weepitig or awe-stricken round the couch, 
the one to whom alone this creaiiure's life was all in all, 
to whom alone this creature's death would bring a death 
far more agonizing, remained in a state of blind, resolute, 
hopeful confldence, if possible more fearful to witness 
than the frenzy of despair that must immediately 
succeed it. 

Whatever were the feelings of my parents, not once 
did a dread of what the coming crisis might bring, disturb 
their felicity during the period that preceded my birth ; 
it were difficult to say which desired the event most 
ardently, and as the expected moment approached, their 
impatience almost equalled their happiness. Hardly an 
hour's suffering had warned my mother of the danger 
that TfhighJb await her in the trial she had to pass before 
her joy should be fulfilled ; it came, — she lived to shower 
warm tears on her in&nt*s face, to bid a last farewell to 
its father, to feel the mistake ^e and he had both made 
in trusting their all of bliss below, and then died, en- 
lightened too late for earth, but not for Heaven. 
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Great griefs take widely different effect on different 
characters. Some there are, who, when the blow strikes 
them, lie prostrate as they fell, numbed and paralyzed, 
and live on an aimless, listless, broken existence, useless 
alike to themselves and to their fellows. Others fiercely 
resent it, desiring but " to curse God and die," mocking 
at sympathy and consolation, making a miserable attempt 
to fight against God, and taking a wretched pride id the 
idea that their own puny strength is sufBicient unto them. 
Others again — these are chiefly women — ^bow beneath 
the burden ; not perhaps at first ; often there is the 
struggle of the natural man, the wrestHng of Jacob with 
the angel, the passionate resentment of the rebellious 
heart, that, when it sees its idol robbed of its divinity and 
turned to clay in its very arms, refuses to accept the 
chastisement ; denies Grod's right to take back what he 
but lent ; and sends up. to Heaven but passionate re- 
proaches and murmurings, as loud as yain — 

" — ^We catch up wild at parting saints, 
And feel thy heaven too distant. 

** The wind that swept them out of sin 
Has ruffled all our nature ; 
On the shut door that let them in, 
We beat with frantic gesture." 

But this once over, these promptings of the devil 
silenced by the little voice in the heart, that, like an 
infant's cry, tells of weakness and dependence, and the 
sore need of aid and support from some being not subject 
to trials and infirmities, yet able to sympathize in them, 
deeply and tenderly ; waiting but to take the hand they 
have hitherto refused to hold out, offering strong and 
loving arms to shelter them, gazing on them with deep, 
clear, compassionate eyes ; then — when they can kneel in 
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Gethsemane, and say from the very depths of their lace- 
rated hearts, " Thy will be done ! "; — then, often for the 
first time in their lives, have they learnt to fed there 
is a God of love and power, and that a new prospect is 
opened to them, a new existence, with new aims, duties, 
and considerations commenced. 

Some gentle, yielding, timid souls, stop at this point of 
simply religious development ; they have gained enough for 
their moral and intellectual capacities. The God who has 
dealt oat different measures of faith and power to different 
men, sees they have done enough with the talent he has 
confided to them, and keeps them in this state of humble 
love and trust till their hour of departure strikes, and 
with folded hands, and bowed heads, they go forth to 
kneel before His footstool. 

Some souls, more largely gifted, have till this hour lain 
dormant, not only religiously, but morally and intel- 
lectually. 

To none of these classes could my fether be strictly 
said to belong. After my mother's death, he retreated 
at once into the depths of his own grief, as the stricken 
hind retires to the loneliest recesses of the forest to die. 
In utter solitude he nourished sick fancies, till the over- 
wrought brain and heated imagination became sensibly 
affected. Among other books, his well-stocked Ubraiy 
(which was also his study, wherein all his days, and many 
of his nights, were passed) contained some curious old 
treatises on the occult sciences, with various accounts, 
attested with that air of conviction on the part of the 
witnesses which, to those at all disposed to credulity, 
conveys itself with more or less force, of apparitions 
called from the spirit-world by the appeals of those they 
have leffc, and communications held between them and 
the beings yet bound by fleshly bonds to earth. 

To these books, and the ideas they awakened, or rather 
developed — ^for it is probable that such thoughts existed 
in my father's mind before he sought food for them in 
such studies, — he wholly devoted himself From the 
time of my birth, he seemed almost to forget my exist- 
ence, which, considering how earnestly he had looked for 
my arrival, I can only account for by the belief that he 
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balf-considered me as the cause of his bereavement, and 
by the fact that I bore no likeness to my mother, whom 
he had always earnestly desired I should resemble. Left 
in my early childhood wholly to the care of servants, and 
being possessed of a highly imaginative temperament, a 
shrinking sensitiveness, and I may add — ^for I speak oi 
the past stages of my existence as of those of another iden- 
tity — a refined sensibility, I found in their companion- 
ship little that was congenial, and, consequently, passed 
as much of my time as possible alone. We lived in 
the country, in a large, rambling, old-fashioned house, 
surrounded with beautiful gardens and an extensive 
park. 

In summer, the days were never too long for me : I 
t«member, as if it were but yesterday, the fairy-like exist- 
ence of these summer hours : there was not a flower in 
those gardens I did not know, whose growth I had not 
watched, and whose opening had not given me an emo- 
tion of joy and admiration. The roses were my especial 
^vourites ; often has my last visit at evening been to 
some particularly-prized bud, and my first thought at 
waking, that I might find it burst into bloom. There 
were roses in these gardens, old-fashioned ones, that the 
modern French specimens have cast into shade, and that 
are rarely seen now but in out-of-the-way country places, — 
dear old rosea, that I never come across without a thrill 
of the mingled pain and pleasure we feel at meeting, un- 
expectedly, some loved and long-lost object. Their per- 
fume calls up in my mind a thousand mingled memories 
and associations of my neglected yet not unhappy child- 
hood, and of the old place where I was bom. I made 
pets and companions not only of birds, dogs, kittens, 
and such legitimate objects of childish love, but my pent- 
up sympathies even extended to frogs, mice, and other 
such ungainly outcasts from general interest. No one 
ever thought of giving me playthings ; so that to nature 
and my own ingenuity, I was indebted for all I had. 

Emotions were never wanting in this dreamy exist- 
ence ; I found a source for them in everything, and 
no heroine of romance ever went through more real 
adventures than I imaginary ones. The mother I had 
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never seen, and hardly heard of, occupied much of my 
thoughts ; I think, if mj father could have guessed how 
much, he would have had more sympathy for me. 

There was a particular spot in the grounds, at some 
distance from the house, that had been a peculiarly 
favourite retreat of my mother's, and this, for that 
reason, I adopted for my own. It was a little sunny 
oasis, hemmed in on all sides by the woods : — ^flowering 
shrul3s, many of them planted by her hand, still 
bloomed there in tangled, neglected beauty. A sum- 
mer-house, overgrown with ivy, clematis, white roses, 
and jasmine, and shaded by a group of pink and white 
hawthorns, lilac, and laburnum, all mingling their blos- 
soms in the spring-time, faced the entrance to this fairy 
spot. Here she used to sit and read, sometimes with my 
father, but generally alone, for each made it a point to 
spend some hoars of the morning apart, engaged in study 
or other occupation ; and here, when his allotted task 
was done, he was sure to find her, ready to walk, ride, 
or drive with him, according to the plan they had 
agreed upon at breakfast. Damp, time, and neglect, had 
done their work on the fragile building ; livid stains 
marred the walls and ceiling, once delicately painted with 
loves and flowers j the coloured glass was dropping from 
the latticed windows, through which stray shoots of the 
climbing parasites without crept in, weak and pale for 
want of air and sunshine ; the Indian matting on the 
floor was ragged ; the rustic articles of furniture, worn 
and rickety ; — ^the stamp of premature death and decay 
lay on all : yet for me the place had a vague, nameless, 
mysterious charm, which no other could inspire. Some- 
times, on warm July days, I have lain for hours on one of 
the mossy banks that surrounded the summer-house, so 
still in my dreamy reveries, that the wild denizens of the 
spot have been unconscious of my presence : within a few 
paces of me, the stately pheasant has scratched the ant- 
hills ; the rabbits frolicked to and fro ; the squirrel pattered 
through the dead leaves, or cracked nuts in the branches 
over my head : the robin only I could not cheat ; from 
some neighbouring tree he espied me, and with jerking 

ody, head curiously turned on one side, and questioning 
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" tic tic," he came, hopping down by degrees, nearer and 
nearer, till he deemed he had arrived at the utmost ex- 
tremity that he might safely attain, and then having 
thoroughly inspected me from various points of view, he 
seemed tolerably satisfied with his scrutiny, fiew off to 
his tree again, and from one of the topmost branches 
poured forth these clear thrilling strains that make him, 
to my mind, one of the very sweetest of our wood 
minstrels. Then I would enter the summer-house, and 
sit looking through the open door, and musing on my 
mother tiU a sense of awe stole over me, — ^a vague, un- 
earthly, impalpable presence seemed to surround me, — ^a 
nameless terror paled my cheek and sent an icy thrill to 
my heart ; and starting up, I fled to the house, never 
daring to stop or look behind till the sights and sounds 
of human and domestic life, which in general I sought to 
fly from, brought back the natural current of my blood. 
I have often wondered since, why my father avoided this 
place, so especially fraught with associations of the 
object of his sole devotion. The first time he stirred 
without the door after her death, he went there, and 
passed the whole of the remainder of the day ; at night 
he returned, bringing with him a book she had been 
reading there on the eve of my fatal birthday, and some 
flowers she had gathered and placed in a china vase— 
his gift, — and from that hour had never again approached 
the spot. 

Thus passed my life till I was, I think, about seven or 
eight years old. The servant who usually attended me, 
and who, I must say, cared well for my creature comforts, 
and loved me as well, I believe, as her homely common- 
place nature could sufler her to love what she called so 
'^ old-fiushioned " a child as myself, had, at my earnest 
request, taught me, in the long winter evenings, when 
the time did hang somewhat heavily on my hands, to 
read ; and this, with various crude attempts at drawing 
on a slate, formed up to this period my sole accomplish- 
ment, and the source of hitherto unknown delights. For 
a year or so previously, my father had made an innovation 
in hia mode of life. A friend of his boyhood and college 
d^ys, whom a remarkable sympathy of tastes, pursuits, 
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and dispoeitioiis, had always particularly endeared to him, 
purchased a small property in the neighbourhood, and 
had, with his sister, come to reside there. 

Philip Douglas and my father, who had not met for 
some years, had since then found another point of sym- 
pathy that drew them yet closer together—^ great grief 
on either side brought their hearts into still more intimate 
communion. Philip had loved as deeply as my father 
had done, but to him had been denied the brief happiness 
of my father's lot ; his affection had been one of those 
Tain, desperate, unrequited passions, that leave nothing 
but bitter, blighting, aching memories behind. Ho 
souvenirs of mutual tenderness, no recollection^ of love^ 
and joy, and grief, shared together^ threw a sof^ sad light 
on the past. The woman he had loved — as alas ! too many 
women do, be it from timidity, be it. from a sort of love 
of triumph, that for the selfish indulgence of its own 
heartless vanity^ sacrifices a human heart — ^had waited till 
his passion, long visible to her as well as to others, was 
tremblingly avowed, ere she blighted the hopes her 
manner had rather encouraged than checked, and sent 
him forth with death in his heart, to fight single-handed 
against his hard lot. The battle had been long and bitter. 
Was it ever won ? It is difficult to say ; it lefi, at all 
events, scars that Philip Douglas carried to his grave. 
Such was the friend my father met, afber n long separa- 
tion, and their intimacy was soon renewed on closer terms 
than ever. To me, as may be supposed, this break in his 
existence made at first but little difference ; its conse- 
quences were, however, all-important. 

I was one day, as usual, alone in the garden, when 
Elizabeth, my attendant, came to tell me that I was to 
be dressed to go out with my &ther. So unusual a 
summons — ^it was the first of the kind I had ever re- 
ceived — ^struck me with an emotion I remember to this 
day ; surprise, fear, the awaking of a yeaiHing, tiihid 
hope, and desire for the love my father had ever withheld 
from me, by turns visited my heart, and affected me too 
deeply to permit me to utteir one of the questions that I 
l(mged to have answered. In silence I submitted to the 

'^tion of dressing, and with a fluttering heart and 
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faltering Btep) aooompanied Elizabeth to the door of the 
study. She knocked, left me to enter alone, and in 
another moment I stood trembling like a culprit in my 
father's nresence. 

He id ^ from the papers on his writing-Uble;- 
" Evelyn,** he said, in the d^m, passionless voice in which 
he always addressed me, " I am going to take you to visit 
a lady who wishes to see you.'* He then rose, took up 
his hat and gloves, and went out, I following him. A 
lady 1 I did not know that my father had a single female 
acquaintance; and as I walked by his side in silence, 
my brain was in a whirl of conjecture. 

In a quarter of an hour we arrived at our destination. 
My rambles being almost entirely confined to our own 
grounds, for I much preferred a solitary stroll to formal 
walks with Elizabeth, I did not know that the house wo 
were approaching was that of 9iy Other's Mend, whom 1 
had occasionally seen at Woodlands. 

We entered a prettj drnwing-room. ^ which wa. 
seated a lady, not very young, with a grave, cold, hand- 
some £eice, and stately figure, that inspired me with more 
awe than sympathy or confidence. Bhd greeted my father 
in a manner quite in accordance with her appearance. 

^f I have brought you my daughter. Miss Douglas, in 
accordance with your wishes," my Either said, as he led 
me forward ; " I fear you will find her terribly shy and 
uncivilized." The lady took my hand, looked hard in my 
bludhing fiioe, and kissed my forehead, gently, but coldly, 
and without anything of warmth or sympathy in her look 
or manner. 

How the visit passed I hardly remember : I know we 
did not stay long, though it seemed an age to me. Every- 
thing appeared so strange and unfamiliar, that I felt as if 
in a painful dream ; and when, after another silent walk 
with my &.ther, I got home, and found myself in my own 
nursery, surrounded with the objects I had been used to 
from my earliest recollections, I flung my arms round 
Elizabeth's neck, and tried to shake from my childish 
heart the impression of constraitit and uneasiness with 
which my morning's exouraion had loaded it. 

This was my first visit to Miss Douglas, but not my 
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last. Sometimes slie had me to spend the whole day 
with her, — and oh how I dreaded those occasions ! Not 
that I (HsUked her, but I never got over that feeling of 
awe with which her cold stateliness inspired me. She 
commenced giving me some instruction, and then our com- 
munion began to take a somewhat different aspect. Mj 
thirst for knowledge, the rapidity with which I acquired 
it, the new field open to my intelligence, worj^ed wonders 
for the young mind, till now lying fallow, and I felt towards 
her gratitude, respect, and a yielding docility, which 
gratified and conciliated her. Still, my heart found 
naught in this new connection on which to lean ; still it 
yearned for sweet human love and sympathy ; and finding 
none, it turned inward, and preyed upon itself. 

Oh, how little do we know what passes in a. child's 
heart ! Did we take more trouble to leam, or even look 
back now and then to the feelings that once stirred in 
our own, how many rash judgments, how many careless 
words, how many unkind looks or actions, which have 
never cost us a second thought, yet have stung with 
anguish and mortification one of those little ones, would 
be blotted from the record of our ofiences 1 

While my whole soul thirsted for love, and longed to 
bestow it, I was considered by all about me as a cold, 
heartless child, with much intelligence, but no warmth 
of feeling ; whose mind was capable of receiving a high 
degree of cultivation, but whose heart was a barren field, 
on which there was little or no hope of working with 
success. 

It is so difficult for a child to put together times and 
dates, that I cannot tell how long this intercourse between 
Miss Douglas and myself lasted : I should think some- 
where about a year, probably rather more than less. I 
made such marked progress in my studies, desultory and 
unsystematic though they were, that even my father 
seemed to take some slight interest in my advancement, 
and Mr. "Douglas yet more so, — and a new object and 
ambition was opened to me. 

One day my father became again my conductor to 
Stoneleigh — in general I was sent there with Elizabeth, — 
id as on the first occasion, he led me up to Miss Douglas 



this time, however, he put my hand in hers, aud aaidi a» 
ahe stooped to embrace me with more tenderness than 
she had ever before displayed^ — " Evelyn, this is to be 
henceforth your mother.** 



CHAPTER m. 



CHAKOXS. 



Mr &ther*a ni«rriage took place within a very short 
period of thia memorable day ; as quietly, and with aa 
little stir and show aa possible, he brought his bride home 
to Woodlands as soon as the ceremony was condoded, and 
settled down at once into the mode of life they pursued 
up to the time of his death. I am not one of those who 
believe in the impossibility of second attachments, even 
in cases in which the first haa been of a nature as intense 
as that which existed between my own purents. True, a 
second paasion is difiO^rent in its nature to a fbrst ; — ^lesa 
exuberant, less impulsive, perhaps less tinted with the 
little delicate shades of feeling and fancy ; tmdder^ soberer^ 
calmer, touched with melancholy, more under the guidance 
of reason. 

But I do not think that my father ever loved Helen 
Douglas ; partly because hia heart was really deadened 
by the ^ock of his bereavement beyond the power of 
awaking to a second love ; partly be<»jU6e I cannot con- 
ceive that any spark of afieotion could be called into life 
by the calm, cold, passionless being who now held the 
place of that young, ardent, loving creature^ whose heart 
beat ever responsive to his own. 

He admired her certainly; her stately beauty, her 
powerful and cultivated intellect, her unbending principles, 
her high sense of honour and duty, made her a woman 
that all must regard with no common feelings of con- 
sideration and respect ; but I could not fancy that her 
qualities were such as could touch the heart. 
. Perhaps this was Hbe very reason, or at least the 
strongest reason, that induced my Either to many her 

G 
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Perhaps, had she been more tender, more passionate, more 
womanly, he, fearing to excite a feeling to which he could 
not respond, or at least so faintly and feebly as to bring 
but disappointment and vain regret, would have avoided 
her ; partly on this account, partly that his union with 
such a woman would have been, whatever was the extent 
of the sentiment she might awaken, an infidelity to the 
memory of my mother, which he dared not contemplate. 
With Miss Douglas there could be no such scruples. 
€k>d knows whether the crust that covered her heart was 
burnt or frozen there ; whether it was lava or ice. I 
knew little of her early history, or if she had ever been 
much otherwise than as I saw her ; but at all events that 
crust, however formed, it was beyond my skUI to pene- 
trate ; and it never, but on one or two momentary 
occasions, showed symptoms, within my experience of her 
character, of cracking or thawing. 

To me she was as she had been from the first, coldly 
kind ; strict in the enforcement of such tasks and duties 
as she thought it necessary to impose upon me ; but, for 
the rest, leaving me much to my own pursuits and ideas, 
and seeking little to penetrate into the recesses of my 
heart or thoughts. 

To her instructions, bestowed not very methodically, or 
according to the usual routine — for she had no experience 
whatever of children, or of the mode of educating them — 
I owed all my early training; and having, as I have 
before said, an intelligence beyond my years, and being in- 
fluenced by an ardent desire to learn, I profited more 
than the generality of children would have done by such 
instruction. 

I saw a good deal ,more of my father than I had done 
before the marriage. I often accompanied them in their 
walks and drives, shared their meals, and spent the winter 
evenings with them ; generally, it is true, unnoticed, but 
quite satisfied to sit in some quiet comer with a book, or 
my beloved slate, on which was traced an endless succes- 
sion of the phantasmagoria of images that crossed my 
brain. 

My presence seemed to afford my father neither annoy- 
"^oe nor gratification. Occasionallyi when my step- 
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Inotlier reported to him my progress, or praised my 
diligence and obedience, he gave me some words of com- 
mendation, which, cold and common-place though they 
were, yet brought the blood tingling to my cheeks, and 
the tears to my eyes, and made me thrill with a won- 
dering hope if ever the day should come when any deed 
of mine might call forth a feeling of pride or pleasure in 
his breast ; for with a humility for which children, I 
think, rarely receive credit, I always had the impression, 
that in myself and my own unworthiness lay the cause of 
my £ither*s indifference, and that if I were but deserving 
of his affection, I should long ago have obtained it. 

I was approaching my tenth year, when a change in his 
health, which had for some time been gradually impend- 
ing, became much more marked and perceptible. The 
alteration was more apparent in his mental than his 
physical fiumlties. The pursuit of the studies to which I 
have already alluded, he had never abandoned, though 
perhaps he had, within the last two or three years, fol- 
lowed them with somewhat less engrossing ardour than 
at first. 

The mental and bodily fibtigue and excitement he had 
undergone, could not, however, fail to produce, sooner or 
later, their fruits ; and though my &ther had not yet 
reached the age of forty, the symptoms of decay were be- 
coming daily more painfully visible in his mind and frame. 

My stepmother's conduct was in this, as in all other 
circumstances, marked with that decision of character, 
that consistency and unflinching sense of duty, that sig- 
nalized her whole progress. 

As the terrible malady whose approaches, day by day, 
became more strongly marked, developed itself, die de- 
voted herself yet more and more strenuously to the care 
of her husband ; sparing neither fatigue, labour, nor 
watching, in her self-imposed task. 

And here the peculiarities of her character, natural or 
acquired, stood both in good stead. Ko woman's weak- 
ness, no agonizing dread, no moments of anguished 
despair, unnerved her for the duties she had to perform. 
With clear, calm eyes, undimmed by the blinding tears 
wrung from a tortured soul, she saw the danger, and tho 
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means to be adopted to alleviate it ; for cure was, an the 
medical men told her from the first, hopelesa At uighti 
often alone, she watched hy his pillow ; by day she hardly 
for an hour left his side ; striving to soothe him when 
fretfnl or excited*— to obey his slightest wish or fancy. 

Her brother, whose affection for my father had rather 
increased, when the deplorable infirmity to which I have 
referred put an end to that intimate and affectionate 
communion which for the last three or four years had 
been such a resource and solace to both, aided her to the 
utmost in the performanoe of her melancholy duty j but 
the man's nerves often quailed before the tnals tha^ the 
woman's supported unshrinkingly ; and his softer nature 
rendered him infinitely lees capable than she was of 
affording the material assistance now constantly requii-ed 
rf the invalid. 

As may be supposed, I saw but little of my father at 
iihis period. Although the real nature of his malady was 
never mentioned before me, I was old ^lough and intelUr 
gent enough to feel that some terrible mysteiy was con** 
cealed behind the allusions that were made to his illness 
in my presence, and to guess, shudderio^ly and unwil- 
lingly, at its nature — as if, in admitting to myself the 
possibility of such a frightftd suppoiution, I were doing him 
« wiODg, and Ming in the respect and duty I owed him. 

My lestons were now of course almost wholly at an 
tskd, my stepmother's time and attention being entirely 
engrossed in the care of her husband. 

Occasionally PhUip Douglas, who now epesxt the greater 
poi*tion of his time at Woodlands^ made me read to hini| 
and kept up a little of the instruction his sister had im- 
parted. Always kind and gentle, though not demonstra^ 
tive, and seeming to feel something of pity and sympathy 
for my lonely and unloved conditiouj he inspired me with 
more of confidence than any one else about me; yet 
having been all my life accustomed to contain and conceal 
my feelings and impressions, 'I dared not display any 
Indication of the fact» and, no doubt, left him under the 
beUef entertained by the rest of the household, that how- 
ever capable my mind might be of cultivation, my heart 
^s a dead letter. 



I now fell back into the old mode of life I hftd led 
previons to mj fother^s mftrriage. It was early tammer, 
and my lonely rambles in the garden and grounds, my 
solitaiy honrs at my mother^s uivourite haunt, filled up 
my existence as before. 

My taste for drawing had rapidly developed itself tv(jm 
studying the dever and spirited performanoee of Mr. 
Douglas, to whose portfolio I had free acoess. In making 
rough copies from its contents, or, what pleased me still 
better, drawing from nature, I found a never-ending 
source of inter^ and gratification. 

It may seem unfeelmg that my fiither^s state did not 
afl^ect me more ; yet, Uving on the terms we had ever 
done, I do not think it could have been otherwise. We 
were, in point of fact, so little to each other ; there was 
not, and never had been, one common point of interest or 
sympathy between us ; for his real and my imaginative 
love for my mother were unknown and unexpressed. No 
mutual recollections or associations, none even of the 
common faes of every-day intercourse, brought us together, 
or made us feel habitually the slightest need of each 
other. True, as I have said, there were, and not unfre- 
quently, moments when a yearning for the love my 
mther withheld rushed across my spirit, and an eager 
desire to win his affection, and awaken his paternal pride, 
spurred me on to the utmost in my tasks and studies ; 
but I am conscious this was more an aspiration than a 
hope, — ^for the latter there was not sufficient ground ; — 
that there was more of ambition than affection in my 
feelings ; for to win love, there must be some love, or, at 
least, some indication of its existence on the other side j 
and in the total absence of any such indication on my 
&thex^s part, it was, I think, impossible that I should 
feel more of genuine warmth towards him than I did. 
Besides, I was kept so out of his presence, and in such 
total ignorance of his real state or danger, that it was 
not in the nature of things that the thought of him could 
affect me veiy powerfully ; and the calm, collected, unal- 
tered manner of my stepmother, in the brief intercourse 
we now held with each other, had in it nothing calcu- 
lated to awaken my fears or anxiety. 
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One evening I was sitting alone with a book in my 
mother's summer-house, when the unusual sound of 
voices at a little distance startled me, and looking up, I 
beheld, with miugled feelings of fear and astonishment, 
my father, supported by my stepmother and Mr. Douglas^ 
approaching my retreat. It was not the fact of his being 
out that surprised me, for he still, occasionally, when the 
weather was fine and warm, and his nerves L> excited 
than usual, took short walks about the grounds with his 
wife and brother-in-law ; but it was the strangeness of 
seeing him there, and the consciousness that I could not 
escape before he entered, which I guessed he would not 
fail to do, having come thus far, that filled me with such 
nervous emotion. I trembled from head to foot, and re- 
mained frightened and irresolute, knowing not what 
course to adopt : there was, however, no time to lose ; 
every moment brought them nearer to the spot ; retreat 
I now felt to be impossible,— concealment was my only 
hope ; so, pushing the sofa on which I had been sitting, a 
few steps from the wall, I crouched behind it : in another 
moment they were at the door — ^there was a pause ; and 
then I heard my father call my mother's name : it was the 
first time I had heard it pass his lips j there was a 
moment of silence, as if he waited a reply ; he stepped 
across the threshold, and bid them who, as I guessed, 
were following him, to keep back; then he advanced 
into the room and muttered, " Not come yet," in a tone 
of disappointment : he sat down on a chair near the 
little table that stood in the centre of the building, as if 
to wait. Whether it was the effect of excitement on my 
overstrained nerves, or the vague thidlling consciousness 
of some invisible presence to which I have already 
alluded, I cannot tell ; but something seized me with a 
force and distinctness I cannot now recall without a 
shudder : at the same time my father rose slowly from his 
seat ; I heard the rustle of his garments, I heard the 
table creak as he pressed his hand upon it to aid him in 
rising ; I heard him again breathe my mother's name in 
a low, deep, ecstatic whisper ; and then there was a heavy 
fall on the floor, — ^and my senses left me, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DARKNESS AND DAWN. 



When I recovered from the swoon into which I had 
fallen, I found myself almost in darkness. For the first 
few minutes I lay endeavouring to collect my senses ; 
feeling the weight of some terrible calamity pressing on 
my brain, yet unable to bring its nature before me. 
Suddenly, bs the lightning breaks through a stormy 
cloud, the reality of the scene I had gone through, and of 
my own position, rushed uppn me : I was there, alone, at 
nightfisdl, faint from the ^ock of my emotions, in the 
place where every nerve in my frame told me the last act 
of a tragedy had just been performed. Shivering with 
terror, I crept from behind the sofa, hardly daring to look 
around me j the door of the summer-house was closed ; 
the windows, as I have said, were almost entirely grown 
over with the luxuriant creepers outside ; but through 
an open space in one, streamed the pale moonlight on the 
floor : a profound silence reigned around, and then the 
low sighing of the wind sounded and died away again. 
Trembling at the echo of my own footsteps, I advanced 
to the door and turned the handle — ^it was locked : the 
sinking of my heart so sickened me, that my hand dropped 
powerless, and I felt the cold, tingling, nervous languor 
that precedes a fainting-fit stealing over me ; I thought 
I was dying, and I felt I could not die there, alone, in 
that haunted spot, where, it seemed to me, spirits were 
already waiting to convey mine, I knew not whither. 
Desperate at the thought, I turned the handle backwards 
and forwards, pulled, pushed, shook the door ; but in 
vain, — ^the lock resisted every effort : I knew that, even 
did I dare to cry out, none could hear me ; and I felt that 
my fate was to remain shut up in that prison of terrors 
till the morning. 

A sort of frtjzen calm now succeeded to my late 
violence ; I sat down on the floor, close to the entrance, 
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crouching, with my face buried in my hands. Soon my 
overstrained imagination began to work feverishly ; and 
phantoms— airy forms, among which my mother's, as I 
had pictured her, always stood foremost, swept round me ; 
the night-breeze, as it came through the broken windows, 
seemed to me to be the chill breath of their sighs ; the 
rustle of the leaves, the flutter of their garments : by 
degrees I seemed to become as one of them ; I appeared 
to look on my former existence as a space from whieh I 
was for ever separated ; I wished to get back : but 
between me and it " th^re was a great gulf fixed,** and 
in vain I stretched my arms across the abyss, in vain 
tried to cry out to those I saw walking on the other 
side, unoanseious and unmindful of my agony, to aid and 
rescue ma 

Now and then I awoke from this state to one of half- 
oonsdousness, and raised my head and looked stupidly 
around, trying to separate the real from the imaginary 
objects, with a labour and pain I cannot desoribe j now 
seeming to see my way pretty dearly, now falling back 
into a state of hopeless confusion that drove me to despair, 
yet would not permit me to rest there, but forced me to 
begin again and again the endless task of striving to 
unravel the tangled skein. 

Meanwhile the night wore on; the straggling moon- 
beam faded from the floor, and when again I opened my 
eyes, it was to utter darkness. 

To me, at all times, darkness has been insupportable. 
Now that time and suflering, and the necessity of bracing 
my nerves to meet real danger and trial, have strengthened 
and hardened them perhaps beyond the average force of 
women's nerves, darkness affects me to a degree wMch 
few other natural causes have the power to do. From 
the profoundest sleep, the extinction of the fiunt shaded 
rays of my night-lamp instantly awakens me, and I feel 
the black phantom weighing down upon me and oppress- 
ing me like a coffin-lid. As a child, this feeling was in- 
finitely more terrible and acute ; its effect, therefore, 
under such circumstances, may be imagined ; and when I 
again relapsed into my delirious trance, the impression it 
awakened was that of being buried alive. 
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At last, thronffli the mists of my bewildered bndn, 
came a sound which I felt to be of a different nature to 



the impressions of the last few hours, — a sound that 
seemed to pierce the spell that lay on me, and bring back 
something of my own life. With a powerful effort, I 
shook off the sensations that enthralled me, and fixing my 
attention with all the intensity of which my shaken 
nerves were capable on the noise, I recognised the grating 
of a key in the stiff and rusty lock of my prison door : 
in another moment the light of a lantern streamed in, 
dazzling my troubled sight, and my stepmother and 
Elizabeth stood before me. 

I tried to rise from the floor, but my stiffened Hmbs 
failed me : I stretched out my arms, I burst into a low 
wailing cry, and sunk on Elizabeth s bosom, clasping her 
with convulsive force, and relieving my pent-up feelings 
with a passion of hysterical weeping. They bore me 
home, and put me to bed. 

I know not how many more days and nights of suffer- 
ing, as great as that of the one I have recorded, passed 
over me as I lay there in the pain, and anguish, and 
weakness, and distress of a brain fever. When first I 
woke to consciousness, I saw my stepmother standing by 
me, her face paler and yet grayer than usual, with dark 
circles surrounding her deep-set eyes, framed in the close 
border of a widow's cap. I knew what that sign meant ; 
the scene in the summer-house, that preceded my swoon, 
for the first time rushed across me, and I knew that I 
was doubly an orphan. A sense of awe and terror, 
perhaps more than of grief, seized me at the recollection 
of that terrible hour ; I so longed to know all that had 
passed, but a shrinking dreac^ joined to my physical 
weakness, sealed my lips. I held out my hand to my 
stepmother ; she took it gently, bent over me and whis- 
pered, " Poor child ! *' it was all she said ; but the softened 
accent soothed and encouraged me ; I feebly pressed her 
hand to my lips, and holding it there, fell into a long, 
sweet, dreamless slumber, from which I awoke, weak, but 
free from pain or fever, and wholly forgetful of the 
terrible mental impressions that had caused my illness. 

My recovery was gradual, but without relapse or acci- 
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dent. While I lay in my bed, yet too weak to rise, but 
with that pleasant dreamy indolent consciousness of relief 
from suffering that follows the departure of fever, I had 
seen Elizabeth at work on black clothes : shall I own the 
truth ? — ^when, for the first time I rose to be dressed, and 
she brought me my usual garments — ^fearing the shock the 
first sight of the mourning ones might in my weakened 
state produce, — a feeling of disappointment stole through 
my mind. I suffered her, however, to put them on in 
silence, and then she laid me on the sofa by the open 
window, and for the first time for weeks I looked out on 
the sky, the waving trees, and, dearest sight of all, my 
own rose-garden, now in all the blush and glow of its 
fullest bloom. 

Oh, the sense of joy and beauty, and life and love, 
that filled my soul at that moment ! I drank in the 
fiilness of Nature's wealth in long, deep, intoxicating 
draughts, and felt steeped in and satisfied with it. Crod 
spoke to me through her voice, as He had - never done 
before : I felt His presence; and a deeply grateful, tender, 
wordless prayer rose to His throne, borne upwards on 
the scent of the roses, and the voices of the birds. 

How often, in later yeanf, have I thought of that 
hour ; my Gk)d, how often ! — and with what wild, pas- 
sionate regrets that I did not die then, while as yet my 
spirit was clean from all but the natuiul primitive taint 
that belongs to mortality in its purest state ; while yet 
my sins were only those of ignorance \ ere the fiery 
trials, the bitter anguish, the temptations yielded to, the 
sin and suffering brought, not only on my own head, but 
on that of the one I would have given body and soul to 
save, were yet come upon me ! But God saw fit that it 
should be otherwise, and I have learnt long ago to say, So 
be it, and to glory in the trust that He hath cast my lot 
among those over whom there is most joy in Heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE SEED SOWN. 



The next two years of my life were so uneventfiil, that 
I may pass them oyer in silence. My Other's death made 
little or no difference in our mode of existence ; Philip 
Douglas lefb Stoneleigh, and came to reside with his 
widowed sister at Woodlands. My father's fortune 
devolved partly on his nearest male relative, a cousin 
whom I never knew ; but the larger portion, with Wood- 
lands, on myself; while my stepmother, who, with her 
brother, was appointed my guardian, was to enjoy the 
interest of it until I should come of age. 

The death of my father affected Philip Douglas in- 
finitely more than it did his sister. The last tie that 
gave some charm and interest to his mournful and broken 
existence was now snapped. There was no longer any 
one to whom he could offer, and from whom he could 
claim, sympathy and consolation ; his usual pursuits and 
studies, now unshared — for they were of a much moiie 
poetic and imaginative character than those of my step- 
mother — ^lost their interest ; and day by day the shade on 
his brow deepened, the waving hair thinned and silvered 
about his temples ; his step grew, more listless, the rare 
smile fled his lips for ever, and none could see him with- 
out feeling that the hour of his release drew nigh. 

How much or how little the change in her brother 
affected my stepmother it was hard to say ; there were 
times I have watched them when they sat together, 
each with a book — ^his lying open on his knees, while his 
gaze was turned in sad dreamy abstraction on the fire or 
out of the casement ; hers held resolutely before her, but 
with the page long unturned, and her eyes stealthily yet 
earnestly fixed on his face, but instantly dropping again 
on the volume, if he moved. 

Her manner, perhaps, was at times softened — less 
csoldly self-possessed than was its wont; something of 
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human feeling, of anxiety even, was occasionally visible 
in her countenance when some sign of increasing weak- 
ness and decay manifested itself; but beyond these 
shades, which would have been hardly perceptible to one 
less sensitively observant than myself, there was nothing 
in her demeanour to indicate anxiety respecting her 
brother's state. 

Occasionally, and at rare intervals, I had beard in their 
brief conversations a name, the sound of which always 
fell agreeably on my ear, and for that reason excited 
for the moment a vague sentiment of interest for the 
unknown owner. 

It was that of Vane, a younger brother of theirs, who, 
when little more than a boy, had, in a sort of restless 
spirit of adventure, gone abroad, and had ever since led a 
strange, wild, wandering, disconnected life, of the details 
of which they knew but little ; his letters came only at 
long intervals, and like those of most persons who keep 
an irregular correspondence, and whose habits and interests 
are of a different nature to those to whom their letters are 
addressed, contained little beyond the facts and ciroum- 
stances of the moment. 

Kow this name rose oftener to Philip Douglas's lips^ 
coupled firequently with expressions that showed it was 
yet ofbener in his thoughts, and aooompanied by a growing 
desire that they should meet again before the last parting 
took place. 

Mindful of her brother's wishes, my stepmother wrote 
to Yane, whose last letter indicated that he would then 
be at Valparaiso, expressed to him Philip's anxiety, and 
requested his return. When informed of this, the invalid 
— ^for such he mi|^ht be considered, though no marked 
change in his habits or mode of life had given him a 
nominal right to the position — seemed relieved and even 
gratified ; and the days wore on, and the return of the 
wanderer was expected. 

And here let me pause and unfold, one by one, the 
faded leaves of the flower whose germ was then sown in 
my heart ; which grew and budded and opened ; whose 
roots struck to its very centre ; whose tendrils enclasped 
;* «^<j entwined themselves with its every fibre. Memory 
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breathes upon them, and again thej glow with the glorious 
tints they then displayed ; again send forth those peifumes 
whose penetrating essence mounts to my soul and to my 
bndn, and fills me with a mixture of rapture and anguish 
that cannot be described. I see Yane Douglas as I saw 
him then,— »the first type of the style of manly beauty that 
had haunted my childish visions of heroes ; that then and 
since has ever seemed to me the one that of all others^ 
goes beyond the eyes and speaks at once and irresistibly 
to the heart 

Beside the long winding avenue that led from the 
high-road to our hooto, there was a shoit-cut for foot- 
passengers^ from the lodge through the park. Across this 
path, and on the top of a hOl, which commanded a sin* 
gukrly ext«udye »d beautiful vtow over a river, waving 
cornfields, and de^green woods, was a stile, and this 
formed one of my fiiivourite haunts» especially of an 
evening, when the sun dropped beneath the distant raDge 
of blue hills that formed the boundary of the landscape^ 
and at each stage of his retreat touched with new tiut% 
lights, and shadows, the lovely expanse before me. 

At this hour, on a July evening, I was sitting on the 
stile. Sunset was past ; the last golden tints had faded 
from the uplands ; the crescent moon was yellowing ; thin 
oolumns of blue smoke curled upwards into the still air, 
liere and there, from scattered cottages : the distant 
ba]i:ing of a dog, the voiees of children at play, came at 
interveds upon my ear, while near and clear trilled the 
notes of a nightingale, perched where I could see his 
slender form on the extremity of a leafless bough, darkly 
outlined against the sky. An approaching step, thiU) 
awoke me firom my reverie, made me torn my eyes 
towards the pathway, and I beheld, already within a few 
paces, the form whose outlines are now before me, distinct 
and visible as when then they struck my vision. 

I look iMck now to that moment, and wonder some- 
times if it could be that, child as I was, that first im- 
pression was really love, or if it was that, when love 
came later, it threw a retrospective refiection on every 
incident connected with him, hallowing and investing 
tiiem with the same glory as those of subsequent date. 
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I cannot tell, nor can I, from any other period, date the 
commencement of that feeling which swayed my whole 
destiny. 

Yane Douglas approached; his head bent down and 
his hat somewhat over his eyes, as he always wore it, so 
that at first I could only distinguish his figure : it was 
rather, though not very, tall, more slight and graceful than 
athletic, but finely proportioned, active, and with an ease 
and distinction of movement and carriage I have never 
seen equalled. He was close upon me before he raised 
his head, and then I saw his f&oe : how plain I see it 
now, and yet how hard it is to describe it ! What words 
can convey an idea of the soul-beauty that shone from 
beneath the features ! The mask was a long oval ; the 
forehead broad aad high, with firm, finely-moulded cheeks, 
and terminating in a narrow rounded chin : few people, I 
think, know how much of beauty and distinction lie in 
the form of a face, independent of feature, colouring, or 
expression ; but it has always been with me an object of 
particular attention. The eyebrows were dark, straight, 
low, and delicately pencilled ; the eyes large, deep set in 
peculiarly large orbits, and with an expression of vague 
dreamy sadness that went direct to the heart — and long, 
thick, curved lashes shaded them ; the nose was straight 
and finely chiselled; the mouth at once firm and sofit^ 
with a remarkably short curled upper lip, displaying^ 
when he spoke or smiled, a set of even dazzling teeth. 
Bound his temple, and up from the back of the neck, 
curled and waved light clusters of dark-brown hair, 
touched with golden sunset tints ; and dark close 
whiskers framed the outline of the cheeks and chin, and 
contrasted with the clear pale tint of the complexion, 
through which, however, the blood mantled, and came 
and went with every emotion. I rose from my seat, but 
I coidd not move away; and spell-bound I stood before 
him : he too stopped, and a smile — that dear smile that 
a thousand times since has burst like sudden sunshine 
across his face, when, waking from a reverie, his eyes have 
met mine — ^beamed forth, and he spoke to me ; what he 
said I know not, but the tone and the smile spoke to my 
heart a language hitherto unknown, yet sounding sweet 
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and familiar, like voices remembered in a dream. I recol- 
lect answering liim mechanically, and his taking my hand, 
and our walking home together through the growing 
twilight ; I recollect the magnetic atmosphere that 
seemed to draw me to him, to expand my soid and awake 
my inmost sympathies ; and—- oh ! I recollect how my 
heart sank when we reached the house, and the chill 
influence, never so much felt as now, of its inmates once 
more fell on me, and that, from being his companion, I 
dropped again into my usual position of the neglected, 
unloved cMd : yet once again that night a ray of joy 
visited me, and sent me to a pillow hidlowed by happy 
dreams. When at nine o'clock, my customary hour, I 
retired to bed, and had received my stepmother's cold 
kiss, and Philip Douglas's warmer shake of the hand, 
Yane, as I approached timidly, put his arm round me, 
and holding up my chin, and gazing smilingly for some 
moments into my eyes, kissed me on both cheeks, aqd said 
I should be his little friend : as the door closed after me, I 
heard him say, ''What a sympathetic £su;e that child has ! " 
What a happy waking was mine on 'the morning after 
the arrival of Yane Douglas. As soon as I was dressed, 
I descended, as usual, to the garden, to bid good morning 
to my roses. He was there before me : again he looked, 
smiling, into my eyes and kissed me ; again I walked by 
his side : my usual reserve vanished in his presence, as 
icicles before sunshine; my whole heart opened before 
him, and gravely and cordially we conversed, as two 
friends on an equal footing might do. 



CHAPTER YI. 

VANE DOUGLAS. 



Upon all within our household did Yane Douglas ex- 
ercise an extraordinary influence— on myself in particular. 
Even on my stepmother its eflect was in some degree 
perceptible ; if ever a momentary touch of softness came 
to her eye or to her voice, it was when she looked at or 
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spoke to bim : the servants adored him ; and on the poor 
waning life of his brother, his presence threw a charm 
and a relief naught had given since the event that had 
blighted it. 

It was not that Yane Douglas was wont to bring gaiety 
where he came ; on the contrary, there was an impression 
of vague sadness in his eyes, in. his voice, in his whole 
manner, that told his path had not lain iu sunshine, and 
that added tenfold to the sympathy and interest he 
awakened : a tender melancholy was his usual mood, but 
at times there broke across it flashes of enthusiasm wheQ 
anything fine, or great, or good, struck him ; bursts of 
noble indignation at aught mean, or selfish, or unworthy. 
On other occasions there was a caressing playfulness in 
his manner that was singularly winning ; and a quick- 
ness of observation and keen sense of the ridiculous 
often rendered his conversation peculiarly humorous and 
amusing. Sarcasm was a weapon he possessed, but rarely 
wielded : the weak, the simple, never felt its lash ; only 
the insolent, the affiscted, the vain, and the arrogant ; and 
to their defects he was pitiless. His brilliant and power- 
ful intellect, while embracing the most important sub^ 
jects, thought it no loss of caste to stoop to trifles ; and 
this is a remark I have made in other instanoes of men 
of real genius. Little things interested and amused him ; 
he could as easily bring down his ideas and conversation 
to the level of a child's comprehension, as he could raise 
them to that cd a sage's. Children adored him; the 
shiest, the boldest, could no more resist his winning 
influence than the loadstone that of the pole : while all 
admired and looked up to him, none feared him ; a 
glance, a word, a smile, set the most awkward and most 
timid at their ease, and made them love, without dread- 
ing, his superiority. In all accomplishments, his exquisite 
organization, his fine eye, and ear, and taste, had, with 
little study, made him more or less an adept. In all 
manly exercises he excelled; his travels had brought 
before him life, and mankind, and nature, and art, in so 
many phases, that his ideas and experiences had a scope 
which it was difficult to measure or limit. 

He was too greatly and nobly gifted not to have a 
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deep, strong, earnest feeling of religion — not, alas! so 
practical as always to stand proof against great tempta- 
tions : but ever nrging him upwards ; ever exerting a 
pnnfying influence on his thoughts, his feelings, his 
aspirations ; ever pressing him to rise from a faU j render- 
ing him tolerant, and charitable and indulgent to the 
weaknesses and errors of others, rather than to his own. 
The 46fects of his character were what the French so well 
entitle les dkfavJts de sea qiuditis. His keen sensibility 
and impressionable temperament made him at times 
unstable of purpose, and wanting in resolution and moral 
courage ; the dread of giving or suffering present pain, 
prevented him but too often from regarding future con- 
sequences ; he found it intensely difficult to stand up and 
face grief and trial manfully, or to inflict necessary pain 
on others. His liberality and generosity were apt to lead 
to extravagance ; his trustfulness and unwillingness to 
believe evil, into his sufleiing himself to be imposed upon 
by those who possessed not a tithe of his sagacity. A 
certain degree of indolence, a disposition to procrastination, 
in the ordinary business and duties of every-day life, a 
dislike of trouble, led but too frequently to the neglect of 
affidrs of more or less importance; and though, when 
greater occasion called for exertion, none were more ready 
to make it, this habitual indiflerence and want of attention 
to the '^ trifles" that '' make the sum of human things," 
many a time led to difficulty and annoyance. 

But who could love him the less for these defects ;— • 
nay, were they not rather weaknesses that endeared him 
the more, as bringing him a little nearer to the level of 
those around him, and preventing his great and evident 
superiority from becoming too humiliating ? There is no 
doubt that the weaknesses of our fellows often excite more 
of our aflection than their strength : and not, I think, 
fi^m any unworthy feeling of envy on our part ; but 
because it is so sweet to feel they have need of us ; that it 
is in our power to aid, or guide, or comfort them ; that 
they claim our sympathy, rather than command our 
respect. But then the weaknesses must be noble and 
gentle ones; rather the exaggeration of qualities, than, 
in themselves, poaitive and original faults. 
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Meanwhile, the Bommer rolled on, and the new lift 
within me grew and strengthened day by day. We are 
all more or leas influenoed by the ideas, opinions, and 
characters of those about us ; but what is tiiis influence 
when it is exerted by such a man as Yane Douglas oa 
suoh a child as I then was ! Can it be a matter of sur* 
prise that it penetrated into every particle of my organ*- 
ization ; that his thoughts, his impressions, his feelings^ 
became mine ; that my individuality was almost mei|^ 
in his ; that I divined his wishes, obeyed his unexpressed 
desires, lived in his life ? 

The comparison may sound trivial, but it is so juat^ 
that I cannot refrain from making it Have you ever 
seen the sort of attraction a master sometimes exerdsea 
over his dog 9 So long aa he is present, the animal 
remains happy and tranquil, no matter what the place or 
the circumstances ; let him retire, and the poor follower, 
though perhapa buried in a profound slumber, beoomea 
instantly conscious of the withdrawal of the influence ; 
retain him, and though you load him with caresses, try 
every possible means of cajolery calculated to secure canine 
felicity, your advanees are received with restless impar 
tience, your attempts at consolation are utterly rejected ; 
he can but whine and moan, and look and listen, with 
every sense exerted to the utmost stretch, — incapable of 
obtaining relief or rest, tUl from a distance, hr beyond tha 
limit of your sensibility, he feels the approach of his 
magnetiser ; then the strain on his nerves relaxes, the 
anxious eye brightens, and that one presence in an instant 
converts the prison into a bower of peace. Such was the 
external influence of Yane Douglas on me. With him, 
no matter who else was present, I was happy and tran« 
qui] ; to creep to his side, to feel the toudi of his gar* 
ments, of his fingers in my hair, as he used to twine 
them while he sat musing or reading, was sufficient happi- 
ness for me ; and, oh I when he raised his head with a sigh, 
and meeting my eyes fixed on his face, blessed me with 
that anule, that, sleeping and waking, to this day haunts 
me, what a flood of joy and tenderness rushed upon my 
soul I Away from him, my spirit pined and languished ; 

^rt of jealous, restless uneasiness pervaded me ; I could 
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think of nothings settle to nothing, find charm or interest 
in nothing, till my heart was so full of love, that it 
seemed to me, I could never be satisfied with giving. I 
asked nothing in return ; every caress, every little kind- 
ness he showed me seemed to me such a boon, such a 
gratuity, that I felt almost oppressed by my gratitude. 
Had he loved me far less than he did, I should have been 
perfectly satisfied, and deemed he showed sufficient kind- 
ness in accepting the devotion it was my happiness to 
bestow. My love for Yane was so much too deep and 
intense to be displayed in words and in strongly-marked 
demonstrations, that I think no one but himself took 
much note of its existence ; and he was not then at all 
aware of its full extent. To a man of six-and-twenty, 
the feelings of a child of twelve must be more or less of 
a mystery; adept though he may be in sounding the 
depth of the human heart. He could not but see and 
know that I felt for him what I felt for no other being ; 
but he knew, setting all vanity aside, that it was so 
natural, the affection he had and eJiowed for me on all occa- 
sions, the interest he took in me, must awaken in my 
childish heast a far different sentiment to that excited by 
the indifference^ ac at best cold kindness, to which I had 
ail my life been accustomed, that this, in itself, could call 
for little surprise. Still he knew my attachment waa 
somethiug beyond that generally felt by ordinary children, 
and the knowledge pleased and gratified him, and daily 
increased the tender interest I had, from the hour of our 
first meeting on that memorable evening, inspired in him. 
He liked to have me with him, even though sometimes 
hours passed without our exchanging ten words, while he 
read, or wrote, or drew, and I employed myself in any task 
he chose to appoint me— happy, beyond the power of words 
to express, in this association with him. He made me 
read to him, chose the books he considered best fitted to 
form my mind and my taste (those books, there they he 
now before me, marked in many places then with his 
pencil, since with my tears ) ; taught me enough of 
music— -for which a quick and correct ear, and a clear and 
flexible voice, gave me more than ordinary aptitude — ^to 
play and sing the national airs he had collected from all 

D 2 
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the lands he had travelled through ; and cultivatedmy talent 
for drawing, of which he had so high an opinion, that he 
frequently consulted me (judge of my pride and delight 
on these occasions ]) on points where a fresh and correct 
eye and an unconventional taste were better guides than 
the mere rules of art and science. 

Many hints did he give me also on the cultivation of 
my flowers, for which he partook my affection, describing 
to me some of the gorgeous floral productions of tropical 
and southern climates, the birds and insects that made their 
houses among them, till I seemed to be transported with 
him to those *'far, fau*, foreign lands,** where they 
flourished. 

But of all our outdoor enjoyments, the one that gave 
me the most active sense of pleasure was our rides. 

One morning, some months after his arrival, I was 
reading to him, when the sound of a horse's feet on the 
gravel walk beneath the window was heard ; with the 
impetuosity that marked him in all things that interested 
. him, small as well as great, he sprang up, dashing down 
in his hurry pencils and colours, rushed to the window, 
and then flew down stairs without uttering a word. 
Ever anxious to be useful, I hastily collected and placed 
in order the scattered drawing materials, and then went 
to the casement to ascertain the cause of his excitement. 
On the damp lawn stood Yane without his hat, the chilly 
autumn wind stirring the curls of his golden-brown haCiry 
looking at a beautiful pony — not one of the undersized, 
thick-set^ stumpy order, but an agile, flne-limbed, 
thorough«bred creature, with a head like the coursers in the 
Elgin marbles, and lai^e wild gazelle eyes — ^which a man 
held by a halter. I have always had a perhaps more than 
feminine taste for horses, and the beautiful creature 
before me filled me with delighted admiration: Yane 
looked up, saw me at the window, and beckoned me to 
join him ; I flew down, and was at his side in an instant: 
'^Isfi't he a beauty, Evelyn!** he said; '^what do you 
think I am going to do with him ?*' I looked up inquir- 
ingly in his face ; something in his earnest, smiling eyes, 
which I could ever read as an open book, suggested a 
destination for the pony thai made me drop mine, blush?. 
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ing to the temples with intense pleasure, and yet a dread 
of appearing presamptuoos in guessing such an intention 
too quickly. Whether he suspected the cause of my 
embarrassment, I know not, but, holding up my chin, as 
he was wont to do, when he wanted to read the expres- 
sion of my face, he exclaimed, " He is for you I" I took 
the hand that held my chin in both mine, bowed my 
head upon it, and burst into tears ; he kissed my forehead^ 
and then, with his usual fine tact, turned away, and began 
to examine the pony and question the man concerning it, 
leaving me thus time to recover my self-command, which 
I did in a few moments, and stealing to his side, timidly 
took his hand, and with smiles of delight and gratitude 
beaming through my tears, strove to look the thanks and 
happiness I could not yet control myself to speaL There 
was no need ; and when he sent the pony round to the 
stable, and we went back together to the morning-room, 
and I tried to explain my tears and my silence, and to 
find words to tell him all my intense joy and thankful- 
ness, he drew my head on his breast, and stroking my 
hot cheek, said, '^ I know it, I know it all, little woman ; 
you need never fancy I don*t understand your sUenco 
better than I do other people's words." 



CHAPTER VII. 



BELEASE. 



AuTUMK waned, and the first frosts of winter began to 
strip the trees, and to give the gardens that peculiarly 
melancholy appearance which they wear before the last 
vestiges of flowers and foliage disappear. 

Philip Douglas had been gradually and slowly sinking 
with the year ; Yane's presence had brought to him as 
much comfort and relief as it was possible for him to 
receive ; but the time was come when no sunshine could 
revivify, or do more than faintly gild the pathway to the 
tomb. 

He knew this, and the knowledge brought a nearer 
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approach to happiness than anything he had felt for 
jears. His last wish, that of seeing Yane, was no^ 
accomplished, and he waited calmly and with patience 
for the moment when his release should come. A great 
change had, I think, partly through Yane's influence, 
been wrought in his state of mind during the few last 
months of his life ; his heart had warmed and softened ; 
he now looked to death as a passage to another and a 
happy comdition, not, as before, a mere state of inanition, 
beyond which lay Chaos. He had learned — ^hardest task 
of all--^to forgive the woman who had been the cause of 
all his misery ; whose coldness or coquetry had 

<<_» turned a wholesome heart to gall." 

There were moments when this changed spirit brought 
an expression to his face that then, for the first time, 
wore a certain resemblance to Yane*s ; and at these 
moments I felt my heart drawn towards him as it had 
never been before. 

These fleeting reflections of Yane in his brother, his 
softened manner, and the consciousness I had that his 
end was not fisir off, gave me confidence to show some- 
what of the interest I really felt for him, by little quiet 
attentions that evidently gave him something* like plea- 
sure. Sometimes I read to him, and often in the long 
evenings, as he sat by the firelight, gazing dreamily into 
the glowing embers^ I played and sung, without stopping 
for praise or comment, all the songs Yane had taught 
me. The best flowers of the greenhouse I gathered every 
morning, and placed on his table ; cut the leaves of his 
books, and was always ready to find anything he wanted, 
or to remind him of anything he forgot. 

My stepmother was to him, as ^e had been to my 
fiither, dutifully kind and attentive ; but it was Yane*s 
society and Yane's care that really brightened his declin- 
ing days, and shed balm and rest 6n his wounded, broken 
spirit. I think that a woman's nature cannot be perfect 
— as far as human perfectibility goes — ^without certain 
masculine characteristics strengthening its softness — 
courage, fortitude, and presence of mind ; but I think a 
I's is yet far more incomplete without the woman's 
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attributes of tendemesfi) sensibility, axid patienoe. With all 
ibese gifts was Vane endowed, as I never saw another 
man. Sickness and sadness brought on him none of the 
inTolontary and uncontrollable weariness it generailj 
creates in men, whose more actire habits render the best 
of them, with rare eicceptions, whoUj out of place bj the 
pillow of an invalid. No woman could show more skill 
and patience, as well as tenderness, in the task of sooth*- 
ing the wearj hours of pain, and weakness, and. &fague> 
moral and physical, than he did ; and Philip clung to 
him as a sick child to its mother. 

He would sit for hoars in his arm-chair. Vane's hand 
clasped in his, leaning back with his eyes closed, his 
breathing so fidnt as to be hardly distinguishable, and 
the fir&-light flickering on his face, showing his fine 
features sharp and worn, but perfectly calm and free from 
suffering; and my stepmother would go on with her 
employment, whatever it might be, stealing glances at 
them from time to time, half anxious, half softened ; and 
I would watch them all, and wonder if my stepmother's 
heart were really as frigid as it seemed to be ; if Philip 
Douglas's dreams were of the land he was leaving, or that 
to which he was bound ; and, oh ! above all, if there 
ever were a being on earth so adorable, so worthy of all 
love, and devotion, and homage, as Vane ; if I ever could 
do enough to prove my deep and perfect conviction of his 
worth j and then my heart became so f\ill with my love 
for him, that the tears filled my eyes, and my breath 
came short and &st, and it seemed to me that if I could 
die then and there for him, it would be sweet and pleasant 
to me. 

Such love as this for a human creature,' that may pass 
away and leave us alone, is a fearful thing, and may Grod 
defend others from loving as I did. Pure, spiritualised, 
unselfish as my affection was, it was too terribly absorb- 
ing, too all'^ngrossing ; there was in it too entire a ren*- 
dering up of the whole heart and soul to a fellow-mortal, 
to be right in the sight of God. I knew not then that 
this was idolatry, nor for long after to what this creature- 
worship would lead me. 

Christmas was approaching, and still Philip lingered. 
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These anniversaries had never, since my birth at leasts 
been greeted with any demonstrations of rejoicing in our 
household, and this one bid fair to pass away quietly like 
its predecessors, if not marked by the event we all ielt to 
be daily hanging over us. 

Christma£-eve arrived, and no material change was 
manifest in the state of the invalid. The day wore slowly 
through ; it had been bright and keenly cold, and my 
stepmother, Nwho thought I looked pale and that I stayed 
too much indoors, had sent me out for a long walk with 
Elizabeth. I came in ere the dayliirht had yet waned, 
glowing with health and exercise, and bringing a bran^ 
of gay vigorous holly, shining in its green and scarlet, to 
deck Philip's mantel-piece. As he took it, he looked at 
me kindly and sadly, and with an air of interest greater 
than I had ever before seen in his face, " How full of life 
you look, child," he said ; " I think you have more yeai's 
to number than I have hours ; God knows what they 
may bring to yourself — and," he added in a lower tone, 
while a slight flush passed over his wan face— "to 
others." 

Yane sat beside him : fondly, even proudly, he drew 
me to him. and earnestly and Lderlj Lnni^ my &<«. 
said, ^' Blessings and happiness, as far as ^Ae can control 
their course." 

" God grant it ! " exclaimed Philip, with a deep sigh, 
and in a tone of emotion that struck me forcibly. Was 
it that the spirit, nearly free from its earthly trammels, 
saw faintly into the realms of the future, and descried 
there the shadows of the events that those years were to 
bring ; not to me only, but, in connection with me, to the 
being he loved best on earth 1 

Such a thought did not occur to me then ; but often 
since it has done so, with all the force of a conviction. 

As the day drew towards its close, a change we all 
noted with a prophetic sinking of the heart, became 
apparent in Philip Douglas. Instead of falling, as he 
generally did on the closing in of evening into a calm 
trance-like state, he became restless and uneasy. A 
feverish spot burned on his cheek, and gave unwonted 
lustre to his eye i at times his speech wandered, and, 
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evidently conscious of this, he stopped liimself and tried 
to fix his ideas and put them into a connected form. 

A sterner shade of anxiety grew on my stepmother^s 
brow and compressed her lips, and she spoke abruptly 
and in short sentences ; but no other symptom of emotion 
was visible. Vane hung over his brother ; he supported 
his head, he clasped the dying man's hands, he wiped the 
death-damps from his brow — his whole spirit in a tender 
tremor of love and grief, and intense desu^e to bring 
relief and soothing ; to smooth the last steps to the abyss 
that was opening at the departing creature's feet. And I, 
child though I was, and trembling with a child's instinc- 
tive terror of death, felt as if my place were at Vane's 
side — ^that what he suffered I ought not to shrink from ; 
and nerving my heart with all my fortitude, and forgetting 
myself in them, I stood by, outwardly calm and resolute, 
eye and ear and every sense on the stretch to catch Vane's 
slightest look or sign of directions, or to aid in any way 
in affording assistance. 

Thus the evening wore on, and night came, and the 
fevered flush died from Philip's cheek, and the light from 
his eye ; his hurried breath came slower and at longer 
intervals ; his features lost their tension, and with his 
head on Vane's breast and his hand in his, he drew his 
last sigh, painlessly, and was at rest. 

My stepmother bent down and kissed his brow, and 
closed his eyes, but I coidd not see her face ; and Vane — 
my darling ! — ^threw his arms round me, and'hid his face 
on m7/ breast, and wept and sobbed like a child ; and in 
all my grief and great distress, I felt, oh ! such a tender 
pride and triumph that it was to me, who would have 
been content to be his slave, that my heart's monarch 
came for comfort. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



A KEW UGHT. 



I SAID that I have never been able to define tbe nature 
of my first feelings for Vane Douglas, or to a&y when, 
supposing they were not those of love, they grew into it. 

From the hour of our first meeting, they never under- 
went any marked or very perceptible change in their 
nature. They grew and ripened, and matured, but never 
seemed matenally to alter in their character j and though 
naturally as I advanced into girlhood, somewhat more of 
dignity and reserve crept into our intercourse, I never 
lost that perfect confidence, that firank and entire trust- 
fulness, that docile looking up to and leaning on him, 
that had marked my childish devotion to him. And up 
to the period that I was sixteen, I do not think that 
he became conscious of any change .in our mutual relations, 
or felt that I was no longer a child. 

At that time our Httle circle received a temporary 
addition in the person of an old friend of Yane*s, a 
travelling companion. He had announced his return to 
England for a short time, and received an invitation, at 
the suggestion of my stepmother, who, though she avoided 
society, rather regrettea Yane^s total abandonment of it, 
to come and pass a portion of this period at Woodlands. 

The invitation was immediately accepted, and in a few 
days our guest arrived. 

It is singukr, how apparently opposite natures coming 
into contact, instead of flying off with the antipathy 
ordinary observers of both characters would expect, some- 
times find attraction, it may be in these very contrasts ; 
but I think most probably in certain affinities, which, 
lying beneath the sur&ce, escape the eye of common 
spectators. 

4.rthur Norman appeared at first sight as complete a 
ust to Yane as could well be imagined : tall, mus- 
, with an open, honest, good-looking, good-humonred 
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&oe ; clear, laughing, light blue eyes, light hair, a fresh 
oolour, a ringing laugh, a buoyant step, a vivacious 
manner, marked the outward contrast A gaiety that 
nothing seemed to damp ; a decided preference for active 
pursuits and out-door amusements, over more tranquil 
and studious occupations ; a disposition to view life and 
its attributes under the most pleasing aspect, and to dee 
things rather in a ridiculous than a romantic point of 
yiew-^oonstituted the more intimate distinctions. Yet, 
on a closer examination, the regard that subsisted between 
these two, became much easier of comprehension than 
could at first be beUeved. Gkiy, thoughtless, light- 
hearted, as Arthur Norman appeared to be, and habitually 
was, there were depths in his heart that few suspected 
or oared to fathom : his disposition to ridicule never 
extended itself to what was really worthy of reverence. 
A more than ordinary measure of sensibility lurked 
beneath the careless surfitce : of meanness, suspicion, in- 
sincerity, he was as dear as the day ; and to those he 
loved, his devotion knew neither measure nor limit. For 
Yane his admiration and attachment came, I think, but 
second to my own ; and, oh ! what power there is in 
affection to excite affection ! in friendship far more, I 
believe, than in love. Men go on in the conviction — a 
conviction founded on the vanity and want of know- 
ledge of the intricacies of a woman's heart, that dis- 
tinguish the greater number of them — ^that all women 
are, to say the least, favourably disposed towards all men 
who do them the honour to accord them their preference. 
Heaven save the mark I How little do the featherless 
bipeds in question know about the matter, and how reso- 
lutely do they go on cherishing and propagating the error, 
and taking vulgar generalities for invariable and infallible 
maxims ! "Now a woman of delicate feelings and refined 
sensibility is disposed to resent, as an insult, the offer of 
unwelcome love from a man who, from any cause, positive 
or instinctive, is unsympathetic to her ; nay, she is even 
inclined to take a sort of spiteful pleasure in mortifying 
and contradLcting the hapless adorer, if he persist in in- 
truding on her the evidences of his ill-placed passion. 
This, however, is only the case where the man has 
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previouslj been to her an object of dislike or indifferenoe. 
If she have already given him friendship and regard^ 
where a heart otherwise oocupied, or any other strong 
motive, renders it impossible for her to accord love,— -the 
discovery that she is viewed with a wanner sentiment, 
inflicts upon her--if she be a true-hearted woman, not a 
vain coquette, ready to purchase the gratification of her 
own selfish pride at the cost of a man's peace — a pang of 
no slight bitterness^ and troubles all her future inter- 
course with him. An illusion is destroyed; the lover 
gained, can never replace the friend lost ; all her relations 
with him are marred by the continual fear of wounding 
his regard by coldness, or encouraging his love by cor- 
diality ; she wishes to console him with her friendship^ 
she (h*eads his misconstruing its evidences ; in short, she 
is ever desiring to give all she can, and yet feels she must 
withhold that which alone could make his happiness. 

In friendship, though the same remarks to a certain 
degree apply, they do so much less frequently and for- 
cibly, and strong regard seldom fails to awaken more or 
less echo. It is so pleasant to feel ourselves the prime 
objects of the afiection, the attention, the admiration of 
somebody ! I don't know that we are always grateful 
for.it, — I am afraid oftener not; I fear Bobert Browning's 
grand poem, *^ Time's Eevenges" (how grand it is, and 
how many an hour its wonderful words have haunted 
me !) but too frequently describe our habitual thankleaa- 
ness for such attachments. Yet there are moments, even 
in these cases, where we turn, it may be principally in 
hours of heart-sickness and disappointment, to them ; 
longing to rest our weary heads on their kindly breasts, 
and pour into their sympathizing ears the recital of our 
woes and our troubles; feeling no remorse the while, 
that it is our selfishness, not our genuine afiection, that 
prompts the act, and deeming it perfectly natural that 
they should accept, and even be somewhat grateful for, 
these leavings of probably far less worthy and disin- 
terested and sincere attachments. I do not think it was 
in Vane's nature to feel utterly indifferent to the love of 
the meanest creature in creation. When, therefore, he 
felt himself to be the object of the genuine devotion of 
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Arthur Norman^ all the outward discrepancies of tastes 
and characteristics, which, as I have said, were more 
external than they seemed at first sight to be, became 
softened and modified, and the real points of sympathy 
enlarged and extended themselves. Somewhat of Arthur's 
gaiety communicated itself to Yane, and the contact of 
Yane's loftier nature called forth all that was highest 
and noblest in Arthur ; and thus the two friends, united 
by the bond of a strong attachment, smoothed aw@y and 
rubbed off the edges of those dissimilarities that would 
otherwise have wounded both. 

I liked Arthur from the first : it was impossible to 
resist the influence of his cordial and genial nature, and 
his intense affection and admiration for Yaue, which 
were bursting forth in every word and look, gave him a 
daim to my regard beyond all others that he could have 
put forward. Yet I confess I felt not a little jealous, at 
times, that he took up some of the hours that I formerly 
spent in Yane's society : I blamed myself for the feeling, 
and accused myself of selfishness ; but it would rise 
nevertheless ; and often my heart swelled, and I have 
tamed away to hide the tears of moitification that rose 
to my eyes when I saw them go out together, knowing 
that^ had Arthur been away, / should have been Yane's 
companion. 

One day I was sitting alone in the morning-room, 
where I used to sit with him, trying to read, but in vain. 
This jealous feeling was so strong at my heart, that not 
all the efforts of my reason could control it ; and my eyes 
wandered from the page and i*ested sadly and bitterly on 
the objects that recalled innumerable associations of 
happy hours spent with him, and that now seemed as if 
they belonged to a past that might never be recalled ; so 
bitter are the feelings awakened by the first break, how- 
ever dight, that occurs in our daUy intercourse with one 
beloved. 

Such were my thoughts, when the sound of horses' feet 
—they never grated on that gravel-drive now without 
reminding me of the day when my beautiful Sapphire 
became mine — called me to the window, and I saw Vane 
and Mr. l^orman standing before the door, about to 
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mount their horse& I liad not heard that they were 
going to ride; and Yane, for the first time since raj 
childhood, was going out without a thougiht or a word ct 
adieu for me ! 

This first symptom of neglect struck to raj hearl^ 
with a pang so intense, that, retreating from the window, 
I flung myself on a sofa, and burying m j fiftoe in thiB 
pillows, gave way to a passion of burning tears. A rapid 
step sounded on the stairs ; it was his, — ^I oould always 
tell it at any distance, and among a thousand ; and with 
a mingled feeling of joy that he had indeed thought of 
me— for I knew that it was for me he came — and con- 
fusion that he should see me thus, I strove to conceal the 
traces of my emotion ; but it was in vain : he had hardly 
crossed the threshold, when, stopping short, with a 
grieved and anxious look, he ezdaimed, " Tears, raj 
Evel" — and placing himself beside me, and drawing rae 
to him in the old waj he used to do when I was a daild, 
he began, eamestlj, to question the cause of my grief. 

For the first time in my life, I think, I felt shy with 
him, and dared not own the thoughts that oppressed ma 
I tried to free myself from his clasp, to falter out exousea 
for my weakness, to check the tears that his very kind* 
ness caused to flow the more abundantly. Suddenly he 
stopped short, released me from his arms, stood for some 
moments gazing at me with a look in which intense dis- 
tress, astonishment, and affection were indescribably 
blended ; then, once more clasping me to his heart witih 
a sigh that seemed to burst from its very cor^ he turned 
away and rushed down stairs. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AN EVENTFUL DAY. 



I DO not know that I had ever questioned myself as to 
the nature of my affection for Yane ; I do not think it 
had ever occurred to me to analyze it, nor, till lately, to 
feel the want of any other return on his part than that 
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I had since my childhood been accustomed to receive. 
Since the arrival of Arthur Norman, and the slight break 
in our intercourse consequent upon it> however, those 
moments of jealous pain had begun half to enlighten me, 
and to awake in my heart yearnings for a deeper love 
than that which he bestowed upon one he thought of 
only as a child. 

When, then, he, at the first sight of my tears, sought 
to question and console me as he would have done a 
child, something like a shadow of resentment, of wounded 
womanly dignity, rose to my heart and mingled with my 
embarrassment. When he released me, and bent upon 
me that look, and then clasped me wiUi such passionate 
fervour to his breast, I knew, first, that he had guessed 
my secret ; then, that a portion of the love I bore him 
had passed into his own heart. 

Yes, Yane loved me^-Yane kved me ! The conviction 
rushed upon my sou], almost overwhelming it with the 
full tide of rapture it brought, and at first swe^ingaway 
all other thoughts, feelings, and impressions before it. 
Oh, the transport of that hour I — ^it was so intense as to 
be for a moment almost painful ; — ^then he was gone* 
I stood where he left me, my heart fluttering as though 
it would burst its bonds ; then I rushed to my room, and 
locked myself in ; I walked up and down, trying to 
still the tumults of my delight sufficiently to collect my 
thoughts ; I flung myself on my knees by the bedside, 
burying my fa/fse on the coverlid, clasping my hands over 
my head, weeping, smiling, pouring forth inooh«pent 
prayers and thanksgivings, more fervent, more intense 
than any I had yet offered up to the Throne above. 
Then I went to the garden — ^I could not rest indoors ; it 
seemed to me that ^e world was hardly wide enough to 
contain the imtfiensity of my joy ; I longed to pour it 
forth to all nature. All things appeaa^ed to have a new 
claim on my love and sympathy. My flowers^ my roses I— 
surely they, whom I had tended and watered &om thdbr 
infancy, tmut know something of my happiness, and 
rejoice in it ! Hia especial favourites, wluch were of 
course mine, they surely could not be wholly insensible to 
it I I wandered itom one to another ; I gathered some, 
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I kissed others ; I ran np and down the walks, mnging in 
my uncontrollable bliss. 

Oh, foolish, happy child ! — ^fooUsh, happy time ! How 
impossible it is for those who have never loved withtdl 
the fervour of a real, spontaneous, genuine passion, to 
understand andr realize these fleeting, exuberant fancies ! 
Ahy check them not ! — ^the illusion will pass soon enough ; 
the waking to cold reason is near enough at hand, God 
knows, and there is no danger of its allowing itself to be 
cheated by them of one of its rights, sooner or later. 

All at once there came across me a recollection that 
struck to my heart like cold steel. That look of Yane's I 
Bis embrace had for the moment effaced its impression, 
but now it came back to me with thrilling distinctness. 
Was there not, to the full, as much pain and perplexity 
as affection in it 9 Could the discovery of my love, then, 
be unwelcome to him ? Was there some unknown, unsus- 
})ected obstacle to his loving me otherwise than he had 
hitherto done, that would render him unwilling to ex- 
change the child's affection for the woman's? These 
were thoughts that threw my mind into a state of rest- 
less anxiety and terror that I cannot describe, and caused 
a revulsion in my whole being. I felt I must fathom the 

secret, or , I dared not look beyond that thought, 

and in a state of feverish impatience and anticipation 
beyond the power of speaking, I awaited the return of 
Yane, with an idea that at our first meeting I could read 
in his fiice, in his voice, the solution of the mystery, and 
know my fate. 

It|Was late when the friends came home from their 
ride, and Yane, when he entered, went straight to his 
own room, and remained there till the bell summoned us 
to dinner, and we had even sat down to table. I ven- 
tured to steal a glance at him as he came in ; he looked 
pale and anxious and agitated, and took his usual place 
beside me — I had always sat next him from my child- 
hood — and in silence. Arthur Norman launched forth 
into a vivid description of their ride, of the scenery they 
had passed through, of the advantages of the ground for 
a hunting-country, of the qualities of the horse he had 
been riding j thua unconsciously or intentionally giving 
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Vane time to recover himself. In a few momenta^ and 
while Arthur was speaking to my stepmother, Vane 
addressed me, asking me how I had spent the day. The 
words were perfectly simple and natural, but there was a 
huskiness in his voice that showed the effort it cost him 
to utter them, and awakened an indefinable emotion in 
my breast. I felt the blood mount to my very temple^ 
and a choking sensation in my throat ; but by a vident 
exertion I controlled myself to reply briefly, but with 
tolerable calmness j I felt his eye bent on me ; but) for the 
first time in my life, I dared not meet it. Thanks to 
Arthur Korman, the conversation became general ; 
Yane^s moments of abstraction, fh>m which he straggled 
to rouse himself passed without attracting particular 
observation. At last the weary dinner came to an end, 
and we all, according to the more civilized French custom, 
adjourned together to the drawing-room. 

It was a summer evening ; one of those warm, still, 
balmy evenings that especially invite to a sense of calm 
and peace, and wake our hearts to sweetest communion 
with those we love be:.t, whether absent or present. 

The evening had always been a favourite time of mine, 
as it was of Vane's ; and the first syllable of my name- 
something, he said, in myself — always awakened in his 
mind a fanciful association between it and me, and he 
generally called me Eve. Alas, alas ! he little guessed 
then how much of prophecy there was in the name ! 

The stillness of the hour could bring none to my htort ; 
but I felt unable to remain within. With the exception of 
a few common-place words during dinner. Vane had not 
spoken to me since he came in. I knew it was no un- 
Mndness on his part ; the influence that united me to him 
told me, plainer than volumes of eloquence, that the 
strangeness that had suddenly grown between us extended 
not to our hearts, and that he suffered as much nearly 
from it as I did j but this only rendered the position 
more alarming, and I felt that something terrible, of what 
nature I could not guess, must lie in the path of our 
lives, to render the discovery of my love for hiin, the 
birth or the awakening of his for me, a source ef the 
anxious paiil it evidently was to hiib. I felt that the 

s 
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explanation of the mystery must come from him, and I 
dared not seek it. I knew not on what footing we were 
now to stand with regard to each other ; I only knew 
that that day had altered our mutual positions beyond 
the possibility of recall, and until he should in some way 
indicate what they were to be in future, I must rather 
outwardly avoid than cHng to him as I had done since 
the day we first met. 

Perhaps of all mental emotions, anxiety and uncer* 
tainty — ^the hope deferred, that maketh the heart sick — 
are the most wearing and difficult to be endured. The 
impossibility of giving the mind any definite object to 
hold by and fix itself upon, keeps it so constantly on the 
stretch, that the tension and the effort to sustain itself 
without such support become hourly more intolerable, and 
almost any certainty, however rugged and wounding to 
the grasp, seems preferable. Oppressed with such feelings, 
and the unrest they excited, I soon wandered to the 
open window, and thenceforth on the verandah to which 
it led, leaving the rest of the party within, — my heart 
ached so, that everything seemed to jar on my nerves, 
and call forth sensations of such intense and impatient 
anguish that I knew not where to turn for relief or 
respite. I remember now how the twittering of the 
sparrows in the ivy over my head, as they came home to 
roost, and fluttered, and rustled, and chattered among the 
leaves, irritated me ; and how aggrieved I felt at hear- 
ing a laugh from the gardener's boy, who was not aware 
of my vicinity. Leaning on the railings, my face buried 
in my hands, my eyes and ears closed, to shut out sight 
and sound, I fdt Vane approach me, and with a mixture 
of hope and dread, I looked up expectantly ; — a smile, 
sadder and fonder than any I had yet seen on that 
darling face, met my eye ; he came and leaned on the 
railing beside me, neither of us speaking. I could see, 
through my own emotion, that he was at least outwardly 
calm, and that he waited for me to have time to become 
so ; for he did not look at me, but gazed forth into the 
garden beyond, as if musing. " Eve," he said at last, 
" I have been thinking a great deal about you, my child" — 
I thought he laid a certain stress on the word \ — ^ and X 
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have a great deal to say to you ; we have sot time to 
talk about it now, but to-morrow, after breakfieist, come 
to the morning-room, and,** he continued, with a smile, to 
dissipate the alarm he must have read on my face, " we' 
will have our talk all to ourselves. You have never 
shown me," he proceeded, changing the subject with 
a transition which he sought to render easy, " the sketch 
from the library window since it was finished ; bring it 
me to-morrow, and let me see if it has come out as well 
as it promised ; — ^we must begin one of the house next 
week, and I want to do one of you, my little woman ; 
you are so grown and altered since the last was taken, that 
it is hardly a likeness now. Come in, and let us have 
some tea, it is getting chilly;" and drawing my arm 
through his, he led me back to the drawing-room. 

Wearily and heavily the evening passed. Yane often 
addressed me, and sought to make me feel at ease, and 
on the old footing with him ; but it was impossible that 
the mysterious link that bound me to him, should not 
warn me that the ease he assumed was not natural ; that it 
was only to prepare me for the morrow's interview, that 
interview which I felt was full of import to my future 
destiny. 

Longing for and yet dreading it, I went to bed, and 
passed a sleepless night ; but towards morning a restless^ 
feverish slumber fell upon me. I dreamt that I went to 
the morning-room to meet Yane ; that instead of him, 
I found my father ; that he said Yane and I must never 
meet again ; that he led me away to the summer-house, and 
left met here, alone and in the dark ; that presently the 
moon came out as it had done that fearful^ night, and in 
the streak of white light it threw across the floor, I saw 
Yane lie dead and ghastly, as I had seen his brother lie. 
With a shriek of agony I woke, my whole frame so 
convulsed with sobs that for some minutes I could not 
control them, or master the violent impression my dream 
had caused. At last I became calmer, the terrible 
images of my dream dispersed, and sitting up in my bed, 
I looked about me. The sunshine streamed through the 
window, softened by the white curtains, and casting a 
tender Veiled light around on my little room, and on all 

e3 
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the loved familiar objects that filled it. Dear little 
room ! what a world of memories, and thoughts, and 
associations, what a crowd of treasured possessions, the 
narrow space inclosed in your four walls contained ; and 
what pride and affection I had for you — a good deal for 
your own sake, but, oh I how much for his I Up to the 
time of Yane's becoming an inmate of Woodlands, I had 
continued to occupy my old nursery, where Elizabeth also 
slept. 

One of the first efibcts of his tender guardianship, was 
the selecting of this little room, and having it fitted up 
entirely according to his own taste. 

The waUs were covered with a plain white paper, with 
a border of vine^eaves, not green alone, but tinted with 
the bronze and purple the autumn brings them. The 
bed and window curtains, the toUet-cover and veil, were- 
of white muslin, fitst«ned and looped up with bright- 
green ribands ; a green carpet, with white roses, jasmines, 
lilies of the valley, and narcissus, loosely caught together 
with rose-coloured ribands, covered the floor j the chairs, 
and general appointments, where white, with narrow gilt 
mouldings ; and on a bookshelf also white and gold, 
were ranged all my favourite books, bound in green and 
white. A thousand little nic-nacs he had at different 
times given me, stood on the mantel-piece, the tables, 
the shelves : — ^specimens of china, ruby and Venetian glass ; 
little models in gilt, in bronze, and terra-ootta; wood- 
carvings, caskets, boxes, presse-papiers, tazzi, of enamel, 
inlaying, pietrardura^ ormolu, marqueterie,^— everything 
bearing the stamp of the pure, cultivated, artistic taste, 
with which he was embued, and which he sought, in even 
the most trifling things, to instil into me. The walls 
were covered with sketches and drawings in oil, chalk, 
water-colour, and pencil ; many of them his own, and 
others copies or originals of some of the first masters, 
ancient and modem. 

From the window, which looked on the garden, pro- 
jected a shelf, on which, from a bed of moss, sprang a 
varied mass of the sweetest and brightest flowers ; and 
round the casement atdied a trellis, sustaining the dimb- 
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ing roses, that ivith ivy and clematis covered the garden- 
front of the old house. 

Through that window now came softly the light of 
morning, the matin songs of the birds, ^e bleating of 
lambs, the measured sound of the woodman's aze £ur 
away. Everything but my own heart seemed to wake to 
peace and joy ; and in it the vague prophetic shadow of 
coming evil clouded all, and forbade peace and joy to enter. 
As I sat up in bed and looked round, the reflection of myself 
in the glass startled me ; my cap had fiJlen oS, and my 
hair hung in heavy masses about my throat and shoulders ; 
my &oe was pale, and the slightly-violet tint that habi- 
tually encircled my eyes, had become dark and livid. 
I sprang up, opened the curtains and the window, and 
leaning over the flowers, looked forth into the garden, 
which lay bathed in that radiant stillness peculiar to 
early morning. Not a breath stirred in the air^ not a 
cloiid dimmed the soft blue of the sky ; but here and there 
rose upwards rifts of filmy transparent vapour. The 
grass and flowers looked veiled and misty beneath the 
thick dew that lay upon them ; a globule of which hang^ 
ing on a rose here and there, and catching the rays of the 
sun, •glittered with prismatic tints, like a diamond in the 
ear of a beauty. Contrasted with the stillness of vege- 
table, was the animation of animal life. Birds that at 
noontide would be voiceless and invisible, were now all 
astir j laige blackbirds, with orange beak, hopped across 
the grassy picking up the wretched worms that never 
could learn experience, but watUd come writhing out to 
be devoured ; thrushes, robins, linnets, goldfinches, and 
ever noisy, restless, gossiping sparrows, fluttered and 
chirped, and dressed their feathers, and went foraging 
for themselves and their fiimilies, with ceaseless activity ; 
happy, busy, without a care beyond their breakfasts. 
And I, the queen of all this lovely kingdom, I alone, was 
sick-hearted and weary, and unthankful to the God who 
had given it to me ! Was this right, was this natural] — 
should I, for the vague presentiment of an evil that 
might exist only in my own nervously-aensitive imagina- 
tioUi cast aside all that the present gave me so abun« 
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dantly to enjoy, and refuse to accept Gkxi's blessdngs ? 
Ko; as I looked forth on that tranquil, brilliant picture, 
something of its radiant calm passed into mj heart, and 
returning to bed, I took my Bible, according to my usual 
custom, to read two or three chapters before rising. As 
I opened it, my eye fell on the passage, " Commune with 
thine own heart in thy chamber, and be still." I closed 
the book, and shutting my eyes, and clasping my hands 
above my head, with mingled prayer and musing, 
schooled my heart to strive to meet what the day might 
bring, firmly and resignedly. 

Breakfast passed ; we dispersed, and with a heart that, 
despite all my resolutions, beat high and wildly, I pro- 
ceeded to the morning-room. In order not to betray the 
agitation I felt, I brought out my portfolio, and left it 
open with the drawing Yane had desired me to show 
him. I heard his step, a thick throbbing was in my 
breast, and the pencil I had taken in my hand shook so, 
that I was forced to lay it down. When he entered, I 
could not speak : he saw it, and making some trifling 
remark that needed no answer, he sat down, and pro- 
ceeded to criticise the drawing. O Yane, my darling, 
you were no dissembler ; and had yon been, I had not so 
in vain imbued my spirit with the essence ol yours, for 
those years that you had been all in all to me, that I 
could now take for earnest those calm words and that 
studied tranquillity! I think he felt it was useless to 
prolong this preparation for what was to follow, and 
pushing aside the portfolio, he hastily passed his hand 
across his eyes and brow, and with an effort it was im- 
possible to conceal, began on the subject of our interview. 

" Evelyn," he said, " yon are now on the verge of seven- 
teen : your intelligence, and, in many essential points, 
your education, are advanced beyond your years ; but 
my beloved child, I feel, and my sister feels, that it is time, 
and our duty — ^for though not in the letter your guardian, 
I am so in £9kctwith her, — that you should gain a little of 
that knowledge and experience of the world, without 
which no woman can hope to pass safely through the 
difficulties and dangers that may lie in her road through 
*t. Your position in some respects assures you, as far as 
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Haman foresight can go, against many of these diffi- . 
culties ; but in others, your orphan state leaves you the 
more exposed to them. Eve, dearest, I speak to you now 
as to a woman, not to a child ; you have youth, beauty, 
a noble intellect, and a good heart ; these are arms that 
may be made, in the battle of life, to serve for or against 
you ; and it is for us to teach you to wield them. Up to the 
present, you have had no occasion to do so ; but the time 
may — ^must come, and come auy day, when that know- 
ledge will be required; and the sooner you acquire it 
the better. 

" I have consulted, therefore, with your mother, and 
we have resolved that she shall take you to London, 
and renew, for your advantage, those relations that she 
dropped when she came with my poor brother to Stone- 
leigh." He stopped for a moment and then went on 
rapidly : '^ I am going abroad for a few months with 
Arthur Norman. London does not suit me, and I could 
not stay here by myself when you are gone. You will 
write to me, my Evelyn, and tell me your impressions of 
the new scenes and new people you will be brought in 
contact with ; and I will inform you of my wanderings 
imtil we meet again." 

I could hear no more ; I was going to be separated 
from Vane, for an indefinite, for a long time, in any case ; 
and it was himself who announced it to me as a fact, a 
resolution taken, that admitted of neither doubt nor 
change. And it was thus that the link that bound me 
heart and soul to him — ^that had been growing and 
strengthening with my growth and strength — ^that made 
me, as it were, a part of himself — ^was to be snapped 
asunder, without warning or preparation, and as if its ex- 
istence were of so little import, that the first exigence of 
society was a sufficient cause for its rupture ! Unjust, 
unreasonable, as were these thoughts, they were the ones 
that rose to my inexperienced and untutored heart at 
Yane*s announcement. I did not speak, I did not weep ; 
but a mist came over my eyes, and a chill sickness over 
my heart ; I turned away my head, and with my hands 
dasped listlessly on my lap, I sat gazing, stunned and 
paralyzed by the shock that had fallen upon me. I re- 
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member hearing Yane's voioe, dimly aad as in a dream, 
and tremulous with agitation, murmur, " My darling 1— 
for God's sake do not look thus^-speak to me, your 
own Yane T — and he passed his arm round my waist^ 
and drew me on his breast; then the cold weight waa 
taken from my heart, and clinging to him, a pasaion 
of sobs and tears came to relieve me. For some time he 
allowed my tears to have their oourae, whispering now, 
and then words of tender soothing ; and in his &oe and 
in his voice, and in the throbbing of his heart, as my 
head rested on it, I felt there was so much of the angniah 
that wrung my own, that the necessity for thia parting 
must be so r^ and that the effort it cost him was so 
intense, that the jealous pang that for a. .moment had 
tortured me, in the thought of his comparative indif- 
ference ; the desire not to increase his pain by the selfish 
indulgence in my own, nerved me, and despite my great 
suffering, I strove to teU him that what he desirod I 
would try to do^ that he might trust me to the utmost 
of my power ; then he kissed and blessed me^ and told 
me he loved, that he honoured me^ and that as long as 
he lived, my happiness would be his first earthly care 
and consideration. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE VIBST fiTEP IK A KEW PATH. 

Yeabs have passed since then, bringing a lai)ger share 
of pain and suffering than falls to the lot of most women, 
I think; but among them all stands forth, dear and 
distinct, that first great sorrow of my life, that first break 
in the ties that alone gave value to my existence. 

It is useless to dwell on the details of the month that 
passed between the announcement cf the change that 
was to take place and its execution. 

Yane was, as ever, tender, thoughtful, affectionate ; but 
we both felt that between our old love and intercourse^ 
and those of the present, there had come that which 
must for ever alter their character, and to which neither 
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might refer or appear conscious o£ Arthur Norman's 
presence was, perhaps, in some respects, a relief but in 
others a source of pain and irritation to me, as my heart 
sickened more and more with its yearning for Yane*8 
presence, now that it was so soon to be withdrawn. How 
much or how little my stepmother was in the secret of 
the causes of Vane's decision, or of our mutual feelings, it 
was, as usual, impossible to perceive. Strange how that 
cold, quick, proud woman, could at all times suffice to 
herself, and shut into her own heart, if heart she had, 
all its feelings, weaknesses, and desires ! I have never 
known whether to admire or pity her; envy her I 
could not 

A few days before that fixed for our journey, Vane was 
to accompany us to London, and remain till we were 
established in the furnished house we had taken for six 
months. 

Arthiu: Norman left ue^ to make his preparations for 
the approaching voyage; and as my stepmother's ous- 
ternary avocations were increased by those necessary for 
our departure, Yane and I were once more l^rown 
together nearly as much as in the old days. It was 
wrong, it was unwise^ to profit by this opportunity ; but^ 
under the circumstances, was it possible to avoid it f I 
know not, but I do know we yielded to the temptation ; 
that few hours of the day were spent apart, that each one 
increased the conviction in my heart that Yane loved me, 
and the aching wonder, that why, loving me, he sought 
to conceal from me the fact, and instead of seeking, fled 
&om me ; for I knew from the first that it was only the 
discovery of our mutual feelings that had led to this 
separation, and that it was to render it less intolerable 
that he gave me change of scene and associations. 

How every hour of that sweet and bitter time is 
engraved on my heart and on my memory ! how every 
spot in and about that dear old home, as it then was, is 
yet present to me, fraught with souvef/wra of my love for 
him ! Above all, the morning-room stands forth in the 
picture : it was a room of moderate size, looking out on 
the lawn, lighted by the rays of the southern sun, which 
in summer was shut out by striped awnings, casting into 
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it a light at onoe bright and subdued, and making you 
guess the sun's presence, though you did not see him. 

So&s, couches, chairs of all imaginable shapes and sizes, 
each rivalling the other in comfort, were scattered about 
it ; tables, not less varied, stood here and there : a piano 
and a guitar occupied one space ; Yane's and my drawing- 
table, with all the necessary materials, another. Books, 
sketches, finished and unfinished, lay about everywhere : 
the walls were hung with beautiful water-colour drawings; 
the furniture was covered with a light bright flowered 
chintz, flounced and furbelowed, and rose-edged like a 
Louis-Quinze marquise ; and the mantel-piece and consoles 
displayed various specimens of Sevres and Dresden china, 
all the vases asid jardinUres filled with flowers, which it 
was my self-appointed task constantly to renew. 

Here Yane and I (my stepmother spent most of her 
mornings in household occupations and in her own room) 
had been wont, since my childhood, to pass several hours 
each day, and here, now that Arthur Norman had left us, 
we once more found ourselves fia.lling back into our old 
dose companionship. 

Yane had commenced a sketch of me, which progressed 
but slowly, though he worked at it with unususd care and 
exactitude. He coiUd not succeed in giving it the ex- 
pression he desired ; and repeated failures began to dis- 
courage him, though he was resolved not to abandon the 
task till he had succeeded. — *' Those evening eyes,** he 
said, '' I cannot get their peculiar look ; shape, colour, all 
are correct, but the expression won't come, do what I 
will, — ^there !" he exclaimed, suddenly, as I raised them 
and fixed them full on his &oe— '' there is the exact thing 
I want to render — ^try to look at me thus till I catch it !" 

I continued to look at him, scanning one by one every 
line of that noble and beautiful &uce ; striving to imprint 
each trait if possible yet more vividly on my memory, 
against the time when I should only see them there ; and 
as this thought rose in my mind, I felt the tears slowly 
gathering in my eyes. He looked up at that moment, 
and saw them : his nerves, I suppose, were already ex- 
cited by the vain attempts he had been making to pro- 
duce the eifect he had desired ; thoughts, doubtless, akin 
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to my own had been busy at his heart : whatever it was, 
he for the first time since that terrible day, lost the self- 
command he had so heroically maintained ; and springing 
from before his easel, he threw himself on the sofa beside me, 
and clasping me to his heart, wept and sobbed as he had 
done the night of his brother's death : — " My Evelyn ! " he 
said, " my darling, why most I leave yon I why is it my 
fate to discover happiness at last, only to be forced on the 

instant to resign it ! Evelyn ^ He stopped suddenly, 

with an effort as intense as paipfiil. " Forgive me, my 
child ; I who ought to set you the example of firmness, 
am the first to destroy yours ! It is ever thus with me : 
Qod have mercy on my weakness, strengthen and support 
me, and at least suffer it not to mar the destiny of this 
thy child ! Say amen, my Evelyn ; your prayers for us 
both are more worthy to be heard than mine : pray for 
me now and always ; and come what may, think kindly 
of me, and believe that, however ill I have succeeded in 
my task, my first aim was to secure your welfare and 
happiness !" 

•* Thiuk kindly of me 1" Vane to me i " Come what 
may I" What could come that would ever weaken one 
thought of love in my heart for him ? The world might 
lay before me proof heaped upon proof of his ever doing, 
or thinking, or saying an unworthy deed, or thought, or 
word, and I should turn aside from them as unmoved and 
as unshaken in my perfect conviction of his nobleness, as 
if they were so many testimonies to it. " That day we 
read no more :** three days after we left Woodlands, and, 
at the close of a sad and weary journey, found ourselves 
— I, for the first time — in the streets of a mighty city. 

Youth is prone to find pleasure in change ; and possibly 
I, under other circumstances, might, while the novelty 
lasted, have enjoyed some in the prospect that awaited 
me. I do not know how this might have been ; our 
impressions of places and persons are so governed by the 
circumstances under which they are formed, that it is 
nearly impossible to imagine what, under other conditions, 
they might have proved. I only know that, as it was, it 
seemed to me that in quitting Woodlands I bade adieu 
to my happy youth ; and that in entering this new world 
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I waa commencing a troubled, imcertain, painful phaae 
of existenee, from the turmoil, and excitement, and bustle 
of which I shrunk timidly, and with dislike and dis- 
couragement. 

My stepmother had a tolerably large circle of fnends 
and connections, all well placed in what is called good 
society ; thougli^ indeed, the name, in this case, was better 
applied than it generally is, for she and Philip Douglas 
were possessed of a taste and intelligence too high and 
refined to hold much communion with any but persons of 
a standard considerably above that generally accepted 
in the class to which they belonged. Her position, her 
character, her talents, her beauty, gave her a place and a 
consideration that rendered her in every way an unex- 
ceptionable chaperon. Men respected and admired, 
women rather feared her : in all, I could see she inspired, 
more or less, a sensation simUar to that I had ever 
experienced towards her. It was not that she ever, what 
is vulgarly but expressively denominated, ^' gave herself 
airs :" she was never insolent or arrogant ; never super- 
cilious or contemptuous ; but there was that about her 
that kept off tenderness oir sympathy, as much as it did 
£uniliarity. Had she been starving and in rags^ you 
would never have dared to offer her pity or alms ; yoo 
would have felt she condescended in deigning to accept 
aid. She moved alone in her cold, stately, unbendix^ 
beauty, unloved and unloving, accepting respect and 
homage as her due; but never seeking to inspire, or 
appearing to feel, any warmer regard, or to be influeneed 
by any of the passions, sentiments, or impulses, that are^ 
more or less, the moving springs of nearly aU human 
actions. 

The house we had taken was, as I have said, a fiimished 
one, situated in Berkeley-street^ Berkeley-square. It 
was not large ; but the reception-rooms were good, and 
comfortably and handsomely fitted up. But, oh 1 what a 
contrast did the whole aspect of it present to my dear, 
dear old Woodlands 1 How gloomy, how confined ! what 
a want of space, and air, and cheeriulness, weighed upon 
me in it ! And the bedrooms ! Mine — ^looking out at the 
back over roofs and chimney-pots, clothed in an eternal 
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coatiiig of '' blacks " — furnished with the stiff specimens 
of upholstery denominated good solid furniture ; a dark 
carpet, dark-blue woollen curtains ; ugly china vases on 
the mantel-piece, ugly engravings in black frames on the 
wall ; a general atmosphere of gloom, a perpetual smell 
of coal-smoke. Such was the aspect of the sanctum that 
succeeded my bright, white, smiling, darling little nest at 
"Woodlands ! 

I know, when I came into it, and looked round, and 
saw and smelt it, I became, for the 'first time in my life, 
overpowered by that peculiar sort of wretchedness and 
discouragement caused by the sight of material discom- 
fort on impressionable temperaments ; and my first im- 
pulse, to which I am rather ashamed to say I yielded, 
was to sit down on the solid-furniture bed, and indulge 
in what housemaids call " a good cry." Then I bathed 
my eyes, smoothed my hair, and went downstairs to the 
drawing-room. 

I found Yane there alone ; he was sitting on a sofa, his arm 
passed over the back of it, his gaze fixed, his whole attitude 
expressive of languor, listlessness, and discouragement. 
He looked up when I came in, tried to smile, and silently 
held out his hand to me ; I sat down by his side, and for 
some moments neither of us spoke : it was impossible for 
us to speak our real feelings, and so useless to try to 
disguise them 1 

" Well, Eve," he said, at last, " I don't ask you how you 
like London ; but, my child, we have come here for a 
purpose, and we must try to fulfil it as we best can. I 
know how much you will have to see, and hear, and bear, 
that will be repugnant and uncongenial to your feelings, 
your habits, and your tastes, in this big Babel ; but you 
well know, my Eve, that had not a strong motive, a 
strong sense of duty, of necessity, urged us, neither my 
sister nor I would have thought of removing you, even 
temporarily, from a sphere where you were happy and at 
home, and where indeed we ourselves were so congenially 
placed. I know your strength of mind, Eve ; I have 
seen it» with joy and thankfulness, displayed in more than 
6ti6 instance ; I shall never forget what you were to me 
on the night my poor brother died " — ihe tears rose to 
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his eyes, and his lip tremhled ; — " but I know also how 
keenly susceptible, how nervously impressionable is your 
temperament ; and though I know history has no heroine 
in her records that would march to the stake with a more 
assured step or a loftier brow, I fear there may be many 
moments of mere petty every-day trial, before which you 
will be less disposed to nerve yourself, and bear calmly 
and fbmly. It is against this I would warn you. Ee- 
member, a woman's career is chiefly made up of small 
duties, small cares, small trials ; small in themselves, but 
of what intense importance in the sum of her life, and of 
the lives of those most closely and intimately connected with 
her ! When I am gone, Evelyn," he continued, solemnly 
and tenderly, ''you will remember all I have said to you, 
and how truly I have striven and meant to secure your 
welfare and happiness, and how much it is in your power 
to add to mine, by showing that I have not been 
altogether unsuccessful ; that I have not been mistaken 
in you, or trusted in you in vain ; — will you not? *' Yes, 
— at that moment I felt at heart a heroine ; what could 
not his praise, his appeals, have made me ! I looked up 
in his face, firm, and strong, and confident ; I told him 
that he did not mistake me ; that with him, or away from 
him, I would prove myself not unworthy of his aflection 
and interest ; and that the consciousness of possessing 
the resolve to preserve them, would make me all he could 
desire. Alas ! as ever, I put my human love and trust 
foremost ; and that whicli^ coming secondarily, would 
have been strengthening and ennobling, placed first, 
misled me. 

My stepmother came in, and we sat down to a late 
dinner. It was soon dispatched, and the discussion of our 
plans, to which, as may be supposed, I was a silent 
listener, commenced. 

Yane was to remain with us a week or ten days, before 
proceeding to Spain, which was to be his first destination ; 
his further course being regulated by arrangements to 
be made between himself and Arthur Norman, who, so 
long as he was on the wing and in Yane*s society, cared 
little whether the road led to Hindostan or Nova Zembla. 

During this time Yane and my stepmother were to 
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renew those relations his travels and her retirement had 
interrupted, without wholly breaking. Thej did not 
intend that we should go much into general society, but 
they wished to introduce me into such a circle as they, 
with Philip, had formerly frequented : statesmen, men of 
letters, artists, with a sprinkling of such of those of the 
grcmd monde who did not consider that the possession of 
a pedigree exempted them from the necessity of remem- 
bering they were yet mortals, cas^ in much the same day 
as those who never had grandfathers, or cultivating any 
talents, or intellects, or hearts they might have originally 
been gifted with. Disagreeable as the change was, and 
nervously as I shrunk from the encounter with this new 
strange world, there were yet details in the programme 
that, under other circumstances, would have hcwl no slight 
attraction for me. My love of literature and art had 
made me intimately acquainted with the names and chief 
excellences of nearly all the principal writers and artists 
of the day; and the idea of seeing and hearing, and 
perhaps even talking with some of these men and women 
— ^whom I, like all persons who have lived in retirement, 
believed to be people exactly like their pet heroes and 
heroines, imbued through and through with the spirit of 
their paintings, floating through life on the sounds of 
their music,— filled me with a sort of mingled awe, and 
interest, and curiosity, such as children feel when they 
are to be brought into the presence of majesty, whom 
they expect to see sitting immovable, clothed in trans- 
cendant grandeur, and loveliness^ and ermine robes, with 
crown on head and sceptre in hand ; incapable of feeling 
cold or hungiy, or going to bed, or eating its dinner, 
like other people. 

I think the sort of admiring awe I felt for my step- 
mother rather increased when I heard her talk of these 
people (which I had never heard her do before), easily, 
and as one talks of one's other acquaintances, not the 
least overwhelmed by the greatness of their genius or 
reputation ; and, in short, bringing their humanity bodily 
before me, aud showing that she had personal evidences of 
their actual existence in the body. 

It wa9 Ute ere the conference ended, and half wearied. 
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half excited, wholly strange and confused, I retired to my 
dingy dormitory ; and after some hours of restless wake- 
fulness, fell into a troubled slumber, and dreamt I was 
wandering in a land peopled with poets, painters, musicians, 
celebrities of all sorts and lands ; and that my poor intel- 
lects were so horribly confounded by all their works and 
their talk, that I bid fair to go mad with over much 
learning. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PEOPLE OF QUAUTT. 

Soke of my stepmother*8 connections and more intimate 
friends having been previously informed of her intention 
of coming to London, visitors began to make their ap- 
pearance soon after our arrival in town. Among the 
first was a cousin of my 8tepmother'*s, — Lady De Winton 
I was in my room when she arrived, and was summoned 
to the drawing-room to see her. I found, seated by my 
stately stepmother, a little lady of about fifty, with an 
ih and manner that could hardly have altered much 
since she was fifteen. 

Lady De Winton had been a beauty, and still retained 
a larger share of good looks than many women ten years 
younger could boast of. With a few aids to nature, she 
would, especially of an evening, pass for a handsome 
woman, whose age men did not thinK it necessary to refer 
to in speaking of her lookcf, though women were always 
astonished at her wonderful preservation. 

Her figure was plump, and still tolerably slight ; she 
had pretty hands and feet, good teeth, dark eyes, black 
hair, — ^the men and women warmly discussed the question 
of dye, but somehow never settled it satisfactorily between 
them, — and a vivacity that nothing could effectually quell 
for more than half an hour at a time. Lady De Winton 
was one of the strangest mixtures it has ever fallen to my 
lot to encounter, of worldliness and simplicity, of calcula- 
tion and thoughtlessness. The world was her God; 
"wording to the height of the place you held in it, 
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whether gained hj rank, birth, talents, wealth, fashion, 
or any other capnce of fortune, she esteemed and honoured 
you ; lose that^ place, and it cost her no more to discard 
you than to give her maid a gown that had lost its fresh- 
ness. On the other hand, it was no more in her power 
to resist yielding to the impulse of the moment, whatever 
it might be, than for a starring man to resist the tempta- 
tion of eatinff a savoury morsel placed in his way. The 
consequence tas, that while her principles remidned con- 
sistent, and that her spirit never shrunk from its world- 
worship, her words and actions frequently manifested an 
imprudence that might, one would have thought, have 
compromised her. But this was far from being the case. 
In the world of good society in which Lady de Winton 
lived, who cares to go beyond the surface of its members* 
characters ? Accordingly, when good society saw a countess, 
rich, handsome, well-dressed' in perpetual good humour, 
and heart and soul devoted to it, it looked upon her so 
kindly, and was so satisfied with the sincerity of her 
allegiance, that so far from finding fault with her occa- 
sional mistakes, it smiled indulgently, and tapped her still 
white shoulders, and said, " What charming ndivet^ / how 
refreshing in this artificial age" (it is always the age that 
is artificial, never good society itself) " to see such artless- , 
ness, such a child of nature ! " And Lady de Winton 
firmly believed that she was thoroughly artless, and a 
child of nature ; and without the least effort or afieota- 
tion, laughed, and chattered^ and flirted, and danced, and 
paid court to people that were up, and left off people that 
were down in the world j and like the bride and bride- 
groom at the close of a nursery tale, lived as happily as 
the day was long. 

It may be wondered at that there should be any bond 
of union between such a woman and my stepmother. 
How little there was, in fact, may well be imagined ; but 
they were nearly related ; my stepmother's position was, 
in every way, an unexceptionable one ; I was, on a small 
scale, an heiress, and Lady de Winton always made it a 
rule to cultivate the ties of kin, and cherish relation- 
ships under such circumstances. And, dear woman, she 
fully believed that in manifesting this interest, by her early 

F 
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visits. she was discharging a sacred duty of family affec- 
tion ; and felt towards us and herself the complacent 
satisfaction that results from the consciousness of per- 
forming a right action. Accordingly, when I entered 
the drawing-room, Miladi took, up her glassy and eyeing 
me with a kindly glance, said aloud to my stepmother — 
who, hy-the-bye, awed her less than I had ever seen her 
awe anybody — " Upon my word, Je vovs en fats mon 
compliment ; she only wants to have her coiffwre and her 
toilette a little arranged, and you*ll see what a sensation 
she'll make ; leave that to me ; Fll take all the trouble 
off your hands, for I know of old how little your taste 
lies in these matters. How could you have her gown 
made such a shape — nobody wears those bodies these two 
years ! Of course she hasn't a bonnet fit to appear in ; 
I'll go off now to Levaillant and tell her to send some 
bonnets for you both to tir ;• and to-morrow — no, I can't 
to-morrow, I'm going to the Duchess of Tyrone's break- 
fast — ^but the day after, I'll come and take her, and you 
too, Helen, if youH come, which you really ought, on a 
shopping excursion ; for Pm sure, after being buried 
from time immemorial in the country, you must want 
everything. When will you oome and dine with mel 
Name your own day ; I'm engaged to-morrow and next 
day, and I think the day after, and— oh yes, I know t 
dine with the Hobson's — very good sort of people, who've 
made millions in silver-mines, and whom a good many 
people are beginning to visit, though they go rather en 
cadt^te, and don't acknowledge it — on Saturday. Come 
Sunday j there won't be a soul How is Vane ? — give him 
mj love ; is he as haQdsome as he was when a boy 1 — of 
course he'll come with you ; but tell him to come and 
see me before ; I'm at home from two till four. Good 
bye, Helen ; good bye, pretty one ; you'll m^e lots 
of conquests, I can teU you ; men like those sentimental 
fkces !" and giving us each a quick kiss. Lady de 
Winton tripped down stairs as lightly as a girl in her 
teens, leaving us — me at least ; nothing discomposed my 
stepmother- — considerably bewildered by her volubility. 

There was a quiet smile on my stepmother's face, as 
she asked me, " What do you think of Lady de Winton, 
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Evelyn r "I think,*' I said rather hesitatingly, <'she 
seems very good*natured.*' " Shonld you like to go ont 
with her ?" I looked up, and the word, " No," rather 
formed itself on my lips than was uttered by them. 
** Would you rather — speak the truth — confine yourself 
—not exclusively, but principally — to the sort of society 
you know my brother and I have been in the habit of 
frequenting, or that much gayer one to which she 
belongs?" 

'' O mamma, I should not hesitate one moment 
between them 1" 

*' I am glad of it, you shall do as you like ; I left you 
the choice, but I confess L both hoped and wished you 
would make the one you have done. Still I do not 
desire that you should altogether reject my cousin's ser- 
vices and offers of chaperonage. I think ifc is well you 
should see something of the pursuits and pleasures of all 
the different civcles of society here ; the more so, that I 
have little jfear of yotur being dazzled and led away by 
the more frivolous ones. As these have no charm what- 
ever for me, I am glad that there should be some one, 
placed as Lady de Winton is, who can take this duty so 
effectually off my hands j and for this reason, I made no 
definite reply to her proposals .respecting you, till I 
should have consulted you, and learned what were your 
wishes on the subject." 

I thanked my stepmother, and we were stUl talking 
about our late guest, when Vane entered ; his sister told 
him of the visit and the invitation, and a hasty shadow 
of annoyance crossed his brow. " Well," he said, " we 
have begun, and I suppose we must go through with it 1 
Lord, what a life it is 1 when one has lived as we have 
done for the last few years, quiet, tranquil, doing and 
talking and looking as nature intended us to do and 
talk and look ; to be forced to don finery and falsehood, 
and sally forth to dinners and dances and puppet-shows, 
where you go for fear of affronting people, who ask you 
for fear of affix>nting you ! And my lady — how does 
she wear? I remember her before I went abroad, always 
surrounded by a staff, in which she was condescending 
enough to wish to enrol me ; but the work frightened 

F 2 
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me. She once gave me fifty concert-tickets, at a guinea a 
piece, to place in five days, for an infant prodigy or 
a Polish refugee, or heaven knows what ! — oh, I re- 
member ! it was a German baron, who beat Leonardo da 
Yinci and Crichton out of the field, mats " qui a/vait tfu des 
malheu/rs en covr d assises^ ou (mtrepartj and who pocketed 
the money, and went to give his concert elsewhere. 

" Oh, 111 go ! but for pity's sake, Helen, let us pass the 
rest of the few evenings we shall have together in peace 
and quietness !" and throwing down his hat and gloves, 
with an irritation and impatience I had never before 
seen in him, he flung himself on a sofa^ and sat looking 
moody and silent tiU my stepmother left the room. I 
laid down the work on which I had been engaged, and 
taking a sketch I had that morning commenced, a sketch, 
done from memory, of a particular spot in the garden at 
Woodlands, I showed it to him, and began asking his 
advice and opinion on it. Without making a remark on 
the sketch, which, indeed, I believe he hardly saw, he 
looked up in my face, with his own fond tender smile. 
" I preach. Eve," he said, " but you practise ; thanks, 
darling child !*' and taking my hand, he pressed it to his 
lips, with a reverence, mixed with affection, that went to 
my heart vrith an eloquence of praise no words could 
ever have conveyed. 

Ai*thur Norman dined with us that day, and the 
evening was principally spent in the arrangement of their 
proposed route. 

I knew this must come ; I had nerved myself to bear 
it, and the little scene of the morning had yet further 
strengthened me. But yet this bringing the reality of 
Vane's departure so fully and forcibly before my eyes and 
heart, made me sick with suppressed anguish, and I felt, 
for the first time, that strange momentary sensaticm that 
sometimes comes across us at such trials-— the wish that 
it was over, the struggle past — that we might give way 
to the luxury of grief, and weep out those tears that 
seem to choke us. The day was Tuesday, and it was 
fixed that on the morrow week the travellers should 
take their departure. They were to proceed at once to 
^ >ain, where Vane's chief object was to visit GranadB, 
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and make sketcbes and studies of all the Moorish remains 
he could discover ; this done, their further course was to 
be decided upon, as well as the period of their absence, 
which he, I felt, purposely avoided in any way defining^ 
that I might, in defietult of having a fixed time on which 
to rest all my heart, my thoughts, and my expectations^ 
be compelled to turn them more to the things of the 
present. 

The rest of the week passed as time passes, when our 
occupations, actions, and mode of life are wholly at 
variance with our habits, tastes, thoughts, and tone of 
mind. Visits were paid and received ; &hopping executed 
with Lady de Winton, who discussed the respective 
merits of pink and blue, the question of plain skirts or 
flounces, in the same breath, and with the same volubility, 
with which she related the history of her lord's sufferings 
from the gout, by which, she assured us, she was kept 
in dally, hourly agony of mind, in the expectation that 
it would mount to. the stomach ; thence digressed to a 
description of the ball at Lady Lucy Lofly's, where 
Mrs. Groften Cranston made such a fool of herself by 
dancing at Aer age (she was three months Lady de Win- 
ton's senior), and wound up by edifying us with various 
bits of the scandal of the day. To all of which my step- 
mother replied by monosyUables, her fine eyes looking 
graver and colder than ever, her firmly cut lip approach- 
ing at times as nearly to a sneer as her calm good breed- 
ing would allow it ; not one of which most decidedly 
discouraging symptoms seemed to be in the sUghtest 
degree perceptible to her ladyship, who, I verily believe, 
would have pursued precisely the same strain on her 
first introduction to the autocrat of all the Bussias. 

Sunday came, and for the first time we beheld the 
happy spouse of the child of nature. Lord de Winton 
was a little, fat, pursy man, looking many years older 
than his wife. He was ugly, and habitually cross, and 
always suffering from the gout ; but he was neither bad- 
hearted, nor I believe, naturally bad-tempered — ^nor stupid^ 
nor uneducated. 

Suffering and neglect had soured him, and at home he 
was a perfect Tionentity, except when he called attention 
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to his existence by some outburst of peevisfanefls ; whereat 
my lady, when there was any one present, was deeply 
wounded, and turned up her eyes, and sometimes even 
put hex handkerchief to them ; and the guests said what 
a brute he was, to conduct himself thus to a child at 
nature, and how angelically she bore it, and how inferior 
he was to her in every way, and what a pity it was that 
her fears was not realized, and that the gout did not 
mount to his stomach, and much more to the same effect; 
all of which Lady de Winton thought was perfectly true^ 
and received therefrom courage and resolution to carry 
out her martyrdom. 

As Lady de Winton had promised, there was no one 
but ourselves to dinner, with the exception of a single 
guest — a Mr. Bury Langton, who, I believe, had, nothing 
loth, been caught at the eleventh hour to make up the 
sixth at table. Who Mr. Bury Langton was, nobody 
knew or particularly cared to know. ' He was much on 
the wrong side of fifty, tall, thin, with a lean face, large 
teeth, hungry eyes, claw-like hands, and a generally 
ogrish aspect. He was not rich ; nobody knew any 
more of his income than they did of his origin, but 
there were certain indications about him that augured 
poverty. He was not clever, nor amiable, nor well- 
educated ; but for his profession, which was that of a 
dinerH>ut, he had gifts superior to all those. He praised 
his entertainer, his entertainer's house, and furniture, and 
horses, and carriages, and table ; not in so many words, 
but by an insinuated rather than an expressed contrast 
with the houses, furniture, horses, carriages^ and tables 
.of other people. He knew everything about the private 
concerns of everybody in London; he had the first 
intelligence of every morsel of scandal, with all ita details, 
racy and spiced, and high-flavoured ; he could get hold 
of anything that anybody (who gave dinners) wanted ; 
and with all this he wasn't a bit proud, he would come 
and dine with you, no matter how late the invitation, or 
how dull the party ; nay, on more than one occasion, he 
has been sent by Lady la Hague to dine in the next 
room, when there were thirteen at table, without mani- 
festing the smallest sign of resentment. 
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He took jokes kindly too, and did not mind being bul- 
lied, and made a butt of ; and though he accepted, if it were 
offered, he never asked to borrow money ; he listened 
to your stories, laughed and rubbed his hands at the 
right place, repeated your bon mots (if you gave dinners 
especially), when you were within hearing, though he 
didn't know it ; and he never bothered you about him- 
self or his own affairs; and never was ill or out of 
sqpirits. 

Oh ! a precious member of good society was Mr. Bury 
Langton ; and greatly would good society have felt his 
loss, for at least a week — it might have been even ten 
days, if he had died of an indigestion, caught at one of 
the dinners he attended five days out of the seven. Of 
course. Lord de Winton led my stepmother down to 
dinner, and a strange contrast her fine stately step and 
figure made to the poor little man's hobbling gait and 
dumpy form. Yane, as the relation and younger man, 
held back to give precedence to Mr. Bury Langton, and 
the latter yras about to offer his arm to Lady de Winton, 
but her ladyship, passing him by with the best-bred 
insolence possible, exclaimed, " Come, Vane," and passing 
her arm through his, she led him off in triumph. Mr. 
Bury Langton of course fell to my share, and at table I 
sat between him and Lord de Winton. Vane was nearly 
opposite, he looked absent, and did not seem to hear or 
understand five words of the ceaseless prattle that his 
hostess was pouring into his ear. Mr. Langton made a 
few attempts to converse with me ; but, doubtless, judging 
from my answers, that I was utterly abroad in his world, 
and utterly incapable of appreciating the charms of his 
conversation ; and probably calculating that my juveni- 
lity rendered the period when I should be giving dinners 
, — if I ever did — comparatively distant, he gave up the 
attempt. Altogether the evening went off drearily, and 
when at half-past ten, we took our departure, I am sure 
the relief was eq^ually great to all parties. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"MY DAYS ABB PULL, BUT MY HEABT EMPTY." 

"Wednesday came, and tlie great and terrible crisis on 
■whicli I had for the last five weeks been striving reso- 
lutely to keep my eyes fixed, came with it, and I knew 
that, for Vane's sake, I must carry out the work, if my 
heart burst in the eiSbrt ; 

"Thought at first that I must perish. 
Never thought to bear the blow ; 
But I bore it-— ^ov I bore it 
Seek in pity not to know." 

He went ; and his last choking words of farewell still 
sounding confusedly in my ears — ^it was not till after- 
wards that I could collect or understand them — ^his last 
long kiss yet thrilling on my lips, I woke to the sense 
of my desolation, to the utter loneliness, to the feeling 
of empty stillnes, that seems to reign around after the 
departure of one loved even less wholly and deeply than 
I loved him. Of all the moments of torture that follow 
such a departure, the most dreadful is the first sight of 
the room that has lately been inhabited by the absent ; 
still in the state in which they left it, still bearing a 
thousand little indidations of their occupation, still redo- 
lent, as it were, with the atmosphere of their presence ; 
yet with the certain air of disorder and confusion that 
speaks so eloquently of departure. 

Tom and half-burnt letters in the grate, the bed un- 
made, with the impression of a head — whose head ! — ^yet on 
the pillow ; here a glove, there a flower not yet faded, 
papers on the floor ; a book open, with the paper-knife 
still between the last- cut leaves ; letters leit to be sent, 
with the addresses in the well-known hand, the wax 
bearing the impression of the well-known seal ; — all these 
dead, senseless things on the altar, the temple empty and 
deserted, the spirit of the Deity fled 1 Gone from us, 
gone to hallow other fanes, to lighten other eyes, to 

IS perhaps, other worshippers. Ah, well I these are 
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tlungs on wHcli the last words will never be said, so long 
as human hearts love and grieve, so long as they are 
away from that land, " where no partings are." (Ah ! is 
not this the brightest of all its promises !) Everybody 
has^ at some time, I suppose, felt something of what I 
then felt ; everybody has thought, as I did, that there 
was no griet like their grief ; and burned, sickening and 
impatient from the impertinences of every* day life, lived 
in the past, shut out the present as much as it would let 
itself be shut out, and brooded over every memory of the 
absent. 

And then the hard claims of the present, that have been 
plucking us by the sleeve unheeded, vnU be felt, however 
we may fret and spurn at them ; and up they drag us 
from our sackcloth and ashes, and harness us to the 
wheel, and flog us on to the unwelcome work ; and we do it 
somehow or other, with heavy step and hanging head, 
and eyes half-blinded by looking into the past, and seeing 
there ever and ever the same objects. And then people 
say we are getting over it, and are glad we are so sen- 
sible ; where*s the good, &o, &c., what's done can't be 
imdone, and it's our duty to submit, &c. 

But then "the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light," and they 
know it's no use to fret. What is to be gained by it ? 
Ajid beside, it troubles their contentment to see sad 
faces ; they don't like skeletons at their feasts ; and they 
think them much wiser, as well as infinitely more compa- 
nionable and agreeable, if they will clothe themselves in 
flesh and blood, and eat and drink and be merry like other 
people ; and they contrive generally to indicate the fact 
so impressively to the skeletons, that they see there is 
no help for it ; and if they be wise skeletons, and have 
sufficient strength of will and courage to bind their grief 
hand and foot, and shut it up in the chamber of their 
own heai*ts, and never let it show its unwelcome face to 
the world, they do cover up their bones somehow, and 
contrive to be sufficiently like the rest of the world not 
to be disagreeably conspicuous. 

Yane's first letter ! As we sat at breakfast, three days 
after his departure, it arrived — one for me enclosed in 
that for my stepmother. He had once written to me 
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before, when I was a child, and he had eome to London 
for a few dajs on business ; and that letter had been 
conned over till not only every word of it stood out 
dear on the tablet of -my memory ; but every stop, every 
dsush was marked there, even to a blot ; while a sentence, 
commenced and then scored out, had furnished food for 
many a half-hour's conjectures, and a grudging regret that 
I had been deprived of it. This was the first letter he 
had ever written to the yroman — ^for a woman I already 
was in aJl but years, and it was -with a woman's feelings 
that I opened and read it. The first .page contained a 
brief account of his journey so far; the whole was calmly 
written, full of tenderness and affection, full of encoii- 
ragement, of commendation, of reliance on my strength 
of character, sense of duty, and regard for his wishes ; — 
a letter that all might have read, but that none but I, 
who had the key of his heart, could understand the full 
force of, nor guess what it had cost him to compose, those 
measured sentences of calm affection, dictated by the 
head, when the heart's voice clamoured so loudly. And 
even I knew it not all then ; the knowledge of this, and 
of, oh ! how much more ! was reserved till later. 

The day went by in a dream of Vane. All my pa^t 
life, from the time his presence first made it life xndee(( 
up to the present hour, was passed in review ; and my 
only relief was in commencing the long journal-letter he 
had bid me write him. This, constrained as I was to 
adopt a tone like his own, was not an entire one ; yet the 
very fact of its being a conununion with him, independent 
of the thousand subjects of interest between us, rendered 
it the sole resource to which I turned with a real sense 
of something like pleasure. 

And then the slide of the magic lantern passed away, 
with Vane, and Woodlands, and calm, happy, earnest 
hours ; and another was thrust into the groove, with 
Lady de Winton and St. James's, and the folly and frip- 
pery she never failed to bring in her train. She came to 
assure my stepmother that it was absolutely essential I 
should be presented. The season was already far ad- 
vanced — much too far. She could not understand why 
ay stepmother had put off her arrival till late in June, 
nstead of coming in April. The last drawing-room was 
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about to take place, and to Court I must go. My step- 
mother held out manfully for herself and gained the day : 
but to Court it was settled I should go, and off I was 
borne in triumph by my inflexible tormentor, to see about 
trains, and feathers, and lappets, and diamonds, and all 
the rest of it. 

"It's true," she said, "you are very young to make 
your dihut, but you look a year or two older that yon 
are ; and as Helen and Yane, with their incomprehensible 
notions, are quite capable of carrying you off and burying 
you again in that old tumble-down place in the country 
before next season — if you are not married, as I shall 60 
what I can that you shall be — ^we must only make hay 
while the sun shines, and let you see a little of life while 
you can, poor child. How bored you must have been 
down at that Oatlands — Woodlands — what do you call 
it ? But to be sure you knew no better then. Ah, well^ 
you must turn your pretty face, and your sentimental 
eyes, and your few thousands, to good account during the 
short campaign you have before you, and I have no doubt 
you will *be able to get well quit of it all. Helen was 
always strange, and she's not very young now. But 
Vane ! — ^I really can't conceive how, with his looks and 
his talents, and what mohey he has, and what a position 
he might make himself, he goes on dreaming and dawdling 
away his life ; — he might marry anybody he " liked, and 
push himself to the top of the tree any day ! But he 
won't : hell go on this way till the end of the chapter, 
and leave his bones in the prairies, or the North Pole ; or 
he'll plant himself like a tree or a stone in the country, 
and finish as poor Philip did ! They're a queer family, I 
must say, though they are my own cousins! Thank 
Heaven, / never had those extraordinary notions ; if I 
had, I should have had small chance of being what I 
am !" — and her ladyship gave a little laugh of mingled 
contempt for her cousins, and triumphant satisfaction for 
herself, as she uttered this truth, which no human being, 
least of all myself, would have ever dreamt of contesting. 

Days and weeks passed by in this new mode of life. I 
liked it no better than at first, yet I gradually fell into it 
in a sort of indifferent, matter-of-course way. It is pro- 
bable that, had the circumstances been otherwise, — ^1 
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my heart been free and light, and at my own disposal, I 
should have found — ^in the midst of many things that, 
being contrary alike to my natural tastes and to my early 
habits and education, must ever have been disagreeable — 
much to please and instruct me ; especially in the society 
my stepmother occasionally frequented and received. As 
it was, I was not wholly inscDsible to its attractions ; and 
the conversation of some of the brightest wits and deepest 
thinkers of the day, the productions of the most gifted 
workers in all branches of art, had, at times, power to 
draw me for a moment from the contemplation of the 
aching void that Yane's absence had made in my heart 
Yet^ an instant after, the expression of an opinion, the 
tone of a remark, — a something in the melody of a piece 
of music, in the tints of a picture, that I knew accorded 
with or was opposed to his ideas, — ^brought back upon me 
a rush of memories and associations, with that aching 
yearning after the absent beloved that infuses such suf- 
fering into those memories. 

As my stepmother went out but little, she had adopted 
the plan that I have always considered the one that 
places society on the easiest and most pleasant footing for 
those who prefer conversation to more exciting pleasui^es, 
that of receiving an evening party of the friends and 
acquaintances whom she considered sufficiently compa- 
nionable and agreeable to be accorded a general invitation 
on such terms. 

By this means we were seldom alone of an evening, and 
I confess I did not regret the circumstance ; for between 
my stepmother and myself there was so little companion- 
ship, that even the interest we had in common in 
Yane, brought forth no outward demonstrations of qrm- 
pathy. She spoke of him but little — ^never with enthu- 
siasm ; and to me, to talk of him thus, was far worse 
than to keep silence. Thus, in the society and conversa- 
tion of strangers, whose silence with regard to the subject 
nearest my heart could not pain me, as from them I could 
claim no sympathy, in them had no rigtit to expect 
association with my inmost interests, I found more of 
companionship and congeniality than with her. 

These regidar visitors, consisting of some dozen persons, 
~ chiefly men, all more or less remarkable in t^e 
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different positions they held, and nearly all of a certain 
age and standing. Like most women of her intellectual 
stamp, my stepmother found little sympathy in the tastes, 
pursuits, and company of her own sex, who, for the most 
part, feared and secretly disliked her: and utterly des- 
Lute of the ahadow o/coquetry, or deaire for personal 
admiration, — ^any indication of which, had it been offered, 
would, I am sure, have been received rather as an insult, — 
she made no concealment of her preference for men's 
society, and limited her general invitations to a very 
small number of women ; and these, women who, like her- 
self, only found pleasure in purely intellectual resources. 

And yet in these meetings, there was nothing pedantic ; 
true, everybody talked his best, yet among the number 
there were such divernities of character, tastes, callings, 
and experiences ; they met together with so little prepa^- 
rati9n and formality, and on such neutral ground, that 
somehow or other the most opposite elements seemed, for 
the moment, to blend, and to produce a harmony of tone 
that told not only in th^ general effect, but that brought 
out each component member in his most favourable light. 
The painter and the statesman, the poet and the soldierj. 
the wit, the sculptor, the musician, the historian, the man 
of the world, all met together on equal terms ; all learnt 
to know and appreciate each other : and in those chance 
encounters, friendships were formed, intimacies cemented, 
prejudices removed, in a way that the ordinary intercourse 
of lives could never have accomplished. 

If each member of the society of a great capital, who 
was capable of bringing together such component parts of 
it in such a way, would oxily step forth and resolve to do 
so, surely good society might be brought to be more 
worthy the name : the dolts and the dullards, the vain 
and the frivolous, the vulgar and the ostentatious, would 
still exist; but I do think their numbers would be 
diminishe(^ their nullity rendered less intense. Surely, 
for shame's sake, any capacity they might have, however 
small, would be cultivated ; any good seeds cleared from 
the weeds that choked them, reared into wholesome 
plants ; or, admitting such prospects as too Utopian for 
the nineteenth century, we might certainly, I think, 
bejieye that they would be cast frgm the place they now 
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hold, and take a station where they could be a degree les» 
mischievous, less a ok)g on the progress of the worlds less 
useless to themselves and hurtful to others than they 
now are. 

Lord de Winton, whenever the prospect of the gout 
mounting to his stomach was judged by his wife to be 
sufficiently remote, delighted in these reunions: my 
stepmother, whose sense of right and duty was shocked 
by the neglect of his wife, and who knew how muoh more 
of worth and intelligence than the child of nature, or her 
drde, were at all disposed to give him credit for, he 
possessed, always welcomed him with as much cordiality 
as she was capable of adopting ; and I, moved by the poor 
little man's forlorn condition and sufferings, paid him a 
measure of attention that called forth a degree of affec- 
tionate gratitude really touching. It was probably the 
first time for years that he had found himself an object 
of anything but negleet and ill^concealed contempt ; that 
a genuine smile and a kindly word had greeted him ; 
that he had been in the position of a member of society, 
not a querulous, troublesome^ intruder into it : and as the 
sense of his real position, with the accompanying one of 
self-respect, returned upon him-^as he felt himself appre- 
ciated at his actual worth by many who only knew, 
him before through the distorting medium of my lady's 
representations, or the no less deceptive aspect he bore 
under her immediate influence-«-his better nature for the 
moment expanded ; his dormant intelligence awoke ; he 
recollected that he had a mind as well as a body ; and 
seated in the easy chair I always led him to on his 
entrance, he forgot his gout and his wrongs, and took his 
part in the conversation, relating anecdotes of hisycmnger 
days, which had been passed among a set of society, 
abroad and at home, msiuy of whose words and deeds 
were worth chronicling. Then the child of nature, who, 
as may be supposed, found herself wholly out of place in 
these reunions, and who, after dropping her lord, had 
huiTied ofi^ driven by the stem necessity of showing her* 
self at two or three balls and parties, skipped in, reminded 
him of the gout and the hour, and bore him off to the 
sick, benumbing atmosphere of his cheerless home ; while 
\e probably proceeded, to wind up the night, to another 
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of ih» booths of Yaaity Fair, where she related how all 
her evenings were employed in tending and herding my 
lord, who had taken an extraordinary &ncy of going out 
}nto sociely — a proceeding which eh9 wba quite sure 
would hasten the crisis, the anticipation of which embit- 
tered ^er whole existence. And then the people in the 
booth pitied and petted her more than evet, end she 
reaped the reward of her conjugal devotion, iu feeling 
that if she were more a victim than ever, at least her 
nolde sacrifices were appreciated by mankind, if not by 
their object. 

And the beauty of it all was, that she was not, con- 
sciously at least, playing the part of a hypocrite ; that she 
was humbugging herself as much, and more than she waa 
humbugging the people in the booths, and that» in her 
heart and soul, she believed herself to be one of the most 
ftultless models of conjugal perfection in good society, 
or any other society on eartL 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A PATKPUL NECESSITY. 



' *' XJroK my "^ord, you have made a oonquest to be 
proud of ! ". exclaimed Lady de Winton, as we stepped 
into her carriage on our return £rom a ball at tiie Duchess 
of T3rrone'8, whither she had chaperoned me ; '^ but really 
you are the oddest girl I ever saw in my life, and I begin 
tx> be seriously afraid you are bitten by Helen and 
Yane*s fuitastic notions : nothing could be plainer than 
that Lord Dunleith was perfectly captivated; I never 
saw a more evident case in my life ; and there were you, 
iseofliving the attentions of a man any girl in London 
would be too enchanted to be admired by, as if yon were 
iatiier annoyed than gratified by his assiduity. Do you 
know who iLord Dunleith is, child 1 He is an earl, with 
upwards of thirty thousand a 3rear, one of the oldest 
fiunilies in the Umted Kingdom ; his own master, not a 
i^pence of debt, and as liberal as he is rich : that he is 
young— onlyfive4uid-twenty—^ndgood4ooking,Ineednot 
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tell you. He has never had a serious attachment^ haixlly 
a flirtation, in his life ; I have kno#n him (his mother 
was one of my greatest friends) since he was a child — a 
boy, at least very young — and he has always said that the 
first woman he felt he could really love, he would parry, 
no matter what her position, if she would have him ; so 
you may be qxdte sure his attentions to you are serious, 
and you have only yourself to thank if you lose him ; 
which really, inconceivable as the idea is, you run the 
risk of doing by your strange air of indifference, which is 
enough to disgust a man who knows he has only to throw 
the ^mdkerchief for the first lady in the kingdom to take 
it up. Now, however, that you understand what is the 
stake for which yon play, you will, I hope, handle your 
cards better ; for, I can assure you, you have no chance 
of doing so well elsewhere." 

And her ladyship, who had by this time talked herself out 
of complacency into indignation, fanned herself with some 
energy, and stopped to draw breath. Hitherto I had let 
all her perorations on the subject of conquests and match- 
making pass by like the idle wind ; but now that they 
took a definite form and object, I resolved at once to set 
the matter at rest ; and though my heart beat, and I 
felt my cheeks flush at my own temerity, I said, — 
• *' But Lady de Winton, please understand that I did not 

come to London at all in the idea of " I hesitated for 

an expression, any one that would convey her meaning 
being so repugnant to my feelings — *' of marrying ; I 
have no intention of marrying now, at all events : and 
though I ought to, and do, feel duly flattered by Lord 
Dunleith*s attentions^ not any of the advantages you 
mention would weigh with me, or induce me to alter my 
intention." The lamps in the street threw, as we passed 
them, fitful gleams in the carriage, and one of these fell 
at that moment on Lady de Winton's face, as she turned 
to me with a look of dumb astonishment. 

** Then, in heaven's name, with such ideas, what did 
you come to London for 9 But I suppose your mother can 
hardly be awai*e of them, or, knowing what her tastes 
are, I don't suppose she would have left home and put 
herself out of the way to bring you here. Or, I suppose,'* 
continued my chaperon, with something like a sneer, 
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** there was some country swain, some neighbouring 
squire in the case. Mj dear child, if that's all, which I 
guess it is, the sooner you put such nonsense out of your 
little head the better. Next time you see Lord Dunleith, 
look at him better ; remember who he is, and compare 
him and his advantages with yotu: rural Adonis and his, 
and I think you will leave your gentle shepherd to tend 
his lambs alone." It was vain to attempt to disclaim, 
which I did, earnestly and somewhat indignantly ; Lady 
de Winton's conviction of the cause of my indifference to 
Lord Dunleith was quite made up ; and also, I could see, 
her persuasion that a very short continuance of his atten- 
tions, knowing, as I now did, his position and fortune, 
would suffice to remove it. 

" When I was your age," she went on, as if I had 
not spoken at all in answer to her last speech ; " I 
fancied myself in love with the son of a neighbour of ours 
in the country ; a handsome lad of twenty, the son of a 
man of good family, but who had run through his fortune 
and had hardly five hundred a year to live upon and 
bring up his children; he had expectations, to be sure, 
but I have no faith in expectations, and the result has 
proved I was right. We vowed eternal fidelity, ex- 
changed locks of hair, and all the rest of it — poor young 
fools ! He went off to sea— some influential friend of 
the family had got him into the navy. I wept and tore 
my hain and vowed never to be consoled till he came 
back. I was taken to London, came out,— -Lord de 
Winton proposed ; I had found out by that time that it 
was infinitely better to be a countess, with twenty 
thousand a year, than a Mrs. Somebody or Nobody, with 
only expectations,— and so I married him. My seafaring 
adorer thought himself horribly ill-used, and wrote me 
many furious letters. I never answered any after the 
first, but after a time he consoled himself; when he got 
to be a post-captain, married a pretty girl who had two 
or three hundred a year, retired from the service, and 
lives with her somewhere in Wales, I believe, if he has 
not emigrated. Fancy me/* exclaimed her ladyship, with 
a laugh of infinite enjoyment at the notion, " the wife of 
a retired sea-captain." 

a 
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Next day, Lady de Winton called : I was in my room 
at the time — not the dismal den at the back, but a more 
airy, cheerful apartment, looking over the garden of 
Landsdown House, which had been arranged as a sitting- 
room for me. Not being as usual sent for to the drawing- 
ix>om, I was only too happy to escape the visit. Lady de 
Winton held a somewhat long conference with my step- 
mother : the habitual reserve of the latter prevented her 
enlightening me as to its tenor, but the conversation of 
the preceding night, mj not being called upon to be 
present at the confabulation, and subsequent circum- 
stances, enabled me to form a pretty correct idea of its 
substance. 

In the course of the week, Lady de Winton arrived 
one evening, accompanied by Lord Dunleith, to be intro- 
duced to my step-mother, who received him, I thought, 
with a certain imbending of her usual stateliness, that 
was not without its significance. A rather imusually 
large circle was assembled in the drawing-room, and one 
of the party was reading aloud a set of letters received 
from a celebrated writer of the day, who, then engaged 
on a continental tour, kept a sort of journal corre- 
spondence of his travelling impressions, written with all 
the brilliancy, keenness of observation, delicacy of senti- 
ment, and artistic arrangement of detail, that characterized 
his style. 

When the slight stir attendant on the entrance of 
Lady de Winton had subsided, the reading was resumed, 
and as she and Lord Dunleith were seated opposite to 
me, I could hardly avoid, fixed even as was my attention 
on the letters, observing the effect their perusal produced 
on them. She, as may be supposed, suffered all the various 
stages of boredom during the process ; she changed her 
position every two minutes, making all her garments 
rustle in the action ; played with her fan ; crossed and 
tmcrossed her feet ; gazed listlessly on the ceiling ; sighed, 
coughed, faintly suppressed rising yawns, and studied 
various objects in the room through her eyeglass, as none 
but a child of nature reared in the very hot-bed of 
ai'tificial existence would do, without being universally 
set down as insufferably impertinent and ill-bred. 
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At first Lord Dunleith's aspect differed not very mate- 
naUy from that of his fair neighbour ; only he seemed 
more resigned to the infliction thaa he thought it neces- 
sary to appear to be. Gradually, however, his wandering 
attention became more fixed ; the vague expression of 
his fkce gave way before the gleam of interest and in- 
telligence that enlightened it ; his eye brightened, the 
slow wakening of the soul, that in the benumbing details 
of his habitual existence usually lay dormant, grew mo- 
mentarily more evident, and when the last letter was 
finished and folded, a universal murmur of admira- 
tion went round, and a fflgh of infinite relief, followed by 
the bursting of the sluices of Lady de Winton*s eloquence, 
announced her intense satisfaction that the ceremony was 
concluded. The you^ man sat for some moments silent, 
his chin resting on his hand, his eyes fixed on the reader, 
so absorbed in the subject that had produced on him so 
new and strange a sensation, that he seemed hardly 
conscious of the termination of the lecture. 

During the rest of the evening, we had few oppor- 
tunities of conversing, but in our later interviews, I could 
perceive a change in his tone and manner, that could not 
but impress me favourably. The ea^ self-confidencQ of 
the spoiled child of fortune, was giving way before the 
dawning conviction of one, who sees that there are in the 
path of a man's course thiough life, nobler ambitions and 
higher views than those generally compassed by the focus 
of his world's telescope. That there might be something 
not altogether perfect in the training of his earlier years ; 
and that there was yet much to be learned, more im- 
portant, more improving, and more elevating, than the 
lore of ball-rooms, clubs, and the turf, had yet instructed 
him in. Under other circumstances, this might have 
pleased and gratified me, for I felt that to my own 
influence, directly or indirectly, was first attributable this 
awakening — and what road leads more directly to a 
woman's interest, and finally to her heart, than the con- 
sciousness of having exerted an ennobling influence, and 
called into birth, dormant excellences ? But as it was, 
there was always the pitying pain, that the hopes I saw 
he entertained, but which his new-bom di^dence kept 
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too much in the hack-ground to give me opportunities of 
checking, inspired in me. Could Lord Dunleith have 
heen my friend ; could I have felt that another attach- 
ment, or that even the privileges of maturer years, could 
have rendered unequivocal such a position, I should 
have rejoiced in, heen proud of, and farthered my work ; 
hut as it was, its progress, knowing the source whence it 
sprung, filled me with that feeling of regretful regard I 
have sought in a former chapter, to describe, and 
destroyed all the pleasure I might have experienced in 
the intercourse with a man I found to be endowed with 
talents and perceptions beyond the ordinary standard ; 
with a natural leaning to what was good and great ; 
with a freshness of feeling, a warmth of heart, and a 
steadiness of purpose and principle, that promised nobly 
for his ripened manhood, could they but be developed 
and cultivated. 

The days wait by without bringing any material change 
or event in my existence, save those that marked the 
receipt of Vane's letters. Dear and precious as they were 
to me, a feeling of aching disappointment always came 
with their termination ; for no word was yet spoken as 
to the period of his return ; and daily I felt more fully, 
the width and depth and reality of the unknown grdf 
that divided our earthly destinies, and the fading of the 
secretly cherished hope that a day would come when it 
might be filled up. And still the same routine had to 
be gone through, the same appearances kept up; still 
Lady de Winton preached endless homilies of worldly 
wisdom; and still I saw, growing in Lord Bunleith's 
heart, the love I felt I must murder so soon as it should 
openly announce its existence. 

One evening he came, as he now frequently did, to 
Berkeley-street, and watching his opportunity, took a 
place by my side. A celebrated Gferman pianist was 
there that night, and under cover of his somewhat stormy 
harmonies Lord Bunleith's conversation assumed a more 
intimate and personal tone than he had hitherto ventured 
upon. At last, colouring like a schoolboy, he said : *' Miss 
Forester, I have longed wished to speak to you of myself; 
of my own sentiments, yet, feeling I had no right to 
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hope they would interest you, I have not hitherto ven- 
tured to do so ; — ^may I now T* I, of course, assented. 
** Before I knew you, I lived the life, saw with the eyes, 
heard with the ears, and accepted the views, of the set I 
frequented. The first night I saw you, I was so little 
acquainted with — ^I grieve to say I still am so— ^the ideas 
and pursuits of any more enlightened circle of society 
than that I associated with at balls, races, and dinners ; 
where even the people I see here," — and he glanced round 
the room-^'* seem different beings to what I find them 
now, that I supposed the subjects that interested most of 
the girls I meet, that had hitherto been sufficient to 
interest me, were enough to secure your attention. Por- 
give me ; indeed, I am fully conscious of my mistake, and 
if" — ^he coloured again and dropped his voice — ''you 
would only help me to remedy it, I should try with all 
my heart to become something wiser, and better, and 
more worthy than I am ; — ^will you try me 1 " The appeal 
was so earnest, so humble, there was something so honest 
and genuine in the look and voice and manner of the 
speaker — such a suggestion in them of finer and higher 
qualities, and a nobler nature than had ever yet been 
OGdled into action, that I was sincerely touched. Yet the 
task he wished me to undertake was, under existing cir- 
cumstances, so impossible, that I vainly sought for a reply 
that would check his hopes without wounding his feel- 
ings ; and my embarrassment became so great — ^remember, 
reader, I was but seventeen — that he, I suppose, saw in 
it a sign of encouragemeni^ and proceeded with a warmth 
that it pained me to witness, knowing how soon he must 
be undeceived. 

<< Believe me, Miss Forester, I am not so thoughtlescf, so 
empty, as I seem ; I am now five-and-twenty, and until 
I saw you, I never met a woman to whom I ever gave a 
serious thought, or — do not mistake me — to whom I ever 
paid more marked attention than ball-room intercourse 
admits. Since the night I first saw you," he went on, 
with increasing animation, *' you have occupied my whole 
thoughts, my whole soul ; I have felt that my destiny 
lay in your hands ; that you were the woman I have, 
even in my idleness and my ignorance, ever dreamt of 
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and hoped, yet half despaired to meet : and I now feel 
that if you reject me, you cast me from the first step of 
the ladder by which I might climb to something really 
worthy a man's aim and ambition ! You will not do 
this, will you ? " Yes ; I must do this, or at least I must 
destroy, at once and irrevocably, the hopes he was building 
on my silence, my flushed cheek, and downcast eyes 3 but 
God knows the exquisite pain the effort cost me, and how 
my heart ached to think of the pang I must inflict on 
one who I felt was worthy a happier fate. I told him — 
for I thought he deserved the confidence, and I knew he 
would not betray it — ^that my heart was no longer mine 
to give j that, possessed of this knowledge, he must feel 
how vain it was to cherish a sentiment which, sincerely 
as I valued it, I could never, at any time, respond to ; 
that he must see, in such a confession, the best guarantee 
of the regard and esteem I felt for him, of the confidence 
I had in him. I told him of the interest with which he 
inspired me ; of the hopes I conceived of him ; of the 
earnest desire I felt to be — ^if I might, without presump- 
tion, make such a proposal — ^in any way instrumental to 
the progress I saw him so capable of making. All this 
and more I said, hurriedly, earnestly striving to impress 
upon him, at once, the hopelessness of his passion ; the 
pain I felt at being compelled to pain him ; the reality 
of my regard and sympathy, and my desire to rouse him 
to nobler ambitions, and higher pro8|)ects than those that 
had hitherto bounded his horizon. 

Probably, had I been brought up in the world in which 
I then lived, I should have spoken and acted otherwise j 
I should not have trusted to a comparative stranger the 
secret of ipy soul ; I should have been more reserved, 
more ambiguous, more flattered, or expressed myself so 
in more courtly phrases — ^less concerned in a future, 
which, personally, I had nothing to do with. But I had 
been brought up in a school where the art of clothing 
little meaning in many words had been neglected. Ah ! 
while I spoke thus to him, and strove to strengthen and 
encourage him, how my heart bled to think that such 
words, which Irom him brought but pain and regret, 

Ight not bo spoken by other lips; that the love he 
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Offered me fi'eely and fully — I dared not claim elsewhere I 
Alas ! alas 1 why is it that love so often misdirects his 
aim ; that we are doomed to pour out all our heart's 
wealth at the feet of an idol which cares not, or dares 
not, to stoop for it ; and all the while we know, perhaps, 
that could We cast one piece of that heart's gold into a 
hand that is ever waiting open to receive it, we should be 
bestowing a treasure, beside which the treasure of Croesus 
was but dust and ashes 1 

He listened to me as one listens when, through many 
words, he sees at first but one great, terrible, actual fact, 
beyond which he can take in no further meaning ; yet, 
as I went on, my words seemed to take some hold on his 
intelligence; my great regret and sympathy struck a 
chord that faintly echoed something like a soimd of 
consolation ; and through his great pain and trouble, 
I felt there was that which mitigated the pang, 
that withdrew the sting of unspeakable bitterness that 
but too often rankles in such wounds. It was agreed 
between us that no mention should be made to any one 
of the subject of our conversation. I knew my step- 
mother's habitual reserve and respect for mine to be too 
great to induce her to seek any explanation, unless cir- 
cumstances should render it what she conceived it her 
duty to do so ; and as to Lady de Winton, I felt so little 
under any obligation to bestow my confidence on her, 
that the thought of withholding it was but a natural 
impulse which never troubled me. 

Vane ! — I half-made a mental reservation when I 
thought of him ! — I had never kept from him an action 
or a circumstance of my life, a feeling of my heart, ex- 
cept those in which he was too deeply concerned to allow 
me to speak them. I had given the promise he required, 
that all that occurred to me in his absence should be 
faithfully revealed to him; and yet, had I a right to 
betray— even to him, above all to him — the immolation 
of this victim at his shrine ? The question was one I 
could not then resolve, and I laid it by for future con- 
sideration. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A GLiMFSE nrro dahkkess. 



^' So Mifls Forester has refused Dunleith, and he's going 
abroad in a state of desperation.'* — ''Miss Forester! — 
refused Lord Donleith ! — ^upon my honour the things that 
pec^le say, and that oikerB believe" (with emphasis), '' are 
too preposterous! You don't really mean to say, Mr. 
Cecil, that you think a girl like that, who's well enough 
in her way, though I can't admire that style, would not 
have her head turned at the very thought of his admiring 
her ! I hnjcfo) for a f(kfA " (with conviction and mystery), 
''that Lord Dunleith's ideas flow in quite a different 
channel, and that if he ever flirted with Miss Forester, 
he never gave her a serious thought." And Mrs. Hamilton, 
a prettyish woman, whose particular merit was to know, 
through secret sources, a great deal more of her neigh- 
bours' affairs than they did themselves, bridled and tossed 
her head at the statement that had been not only put 
forward, but absolutely credited, by the innocent guards- 
man. 

" Upon my word," replied her interlocutor, somewhat 
nettled at being thus unceremoniously put down, "it 
looks uncommonly like it, though ; I have known Dun- 
leith all my life ; I know what has always been his creed 
on the subject of love and marriage ; I have seen his 
attentions to Miss Forester, and so has everybody else, by 
Jove ! attentions such as he never paid to any girl or 
woman before, and which nobody can say she seemed to 
seek or even encourage. Well, this goes on for weeks ; 
he takes the thing so seriously that he never went to 
Newmarket or Doneaster; you don't see him twice a 
month at Crockford's; he hardly goes to balls, except 
when he can And out she's going ; I know he's constantly 
at those solemn assemblies at her mother's, where all the 
people talk politics, literature, and the fine arts, and 
drink tea ; and he's taken to read poetry and history, and 
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Heaven knows what. Well, one fine day, I find my 
Dunleith looking fit to hang himself; and he tells me 
he's going abroad forthwith, and I quiz him about Miss 
Forester, and he dashes off as if he was shot ! Ha ! — ^not 
refused indeed ! — poor fellow, I*m deuced sorry for him ; 
he's a good fellow, though he's got rather priggish lately ; 
but that will wear off when he's got over this love afiair. 
I believe he does like the girl, uncommonly, and I don't 
wonder at it, for, by Jove ! she's out and out the hand- 
somest girl of the season ; I should be rather disposed to 
be spoony about her myself, only she's so very superior, 
and all that sort of thmg. I wonder why she refused 
Dunleith ? Lady de Winton said something about some 
love affidr in the country that her stepmother disapproved 
of and brought her away from : I suppose that's it ; she 
does look pensive. I wonder who would tell us all about 
it ? Here's Clanmorris, I know he's always there ; he's a 
great friend, — ^yoii ask him about it, Mrs. Hamilton 1" 
The lady beckoned with her fan, and Lord Clanmorris, 
who was passing without any intention of approaching, 
perforce obeyed the summons. " Come here, Lord Clan- 
morris; I want to ask you something for Mr. Cecil's 
edification ; you are very intimate with the Foresters ; 
pray is it true what Mr. Cecil asserts, that Miss Forester 
has refused Lord Dunleith 1 " 

" Fair lady, it is true that I do know Mrs. and Miss 
Forester well, and esteem them very highly ; but, indeed, 
I am not in their confidence, nor in that of Dunleith ; 
so I grieve to say Mr. Cecil's curiosity (you, I know have 
none, and had you, you possess sources of information on 
aU those mattei*s which excite my wonder and envy) 
must remain unsatisfied as far as I am concerned. For- 
give me, I am going now to look for Miss Forester, 
Lady de Winton is going away after this dance, — and if 
you like, I will tell her how anxious Mr. Cecil is to be 
enlightened on the subject, and she will, I am sure, be 
but too happy to give him all possible information on 
the point ;" and rubbing his hands, as was his wont when 
amused. Lord Clanmorris glided off. I had been stand- 
ing unseen within a few yards of the speaker, who sat in 
the recess of a window ; during a pause in the waltz, my 
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partner left me to seek my handkerchief, which I had 
left in the adjoining room ; and painful as it was to me 
to hear the conversation^ I dared not move alone fr(>m 
the spot. Lord Clanmorris saw me, and guessing by my 
position, and probably by my countenance, that I must 
have heard much that was disagreeable, he at once offered 
me his arm, and led me off in a direction where the 
speakers could not see me pass, or become aware of my 
late proximity. 

Lord Clanmorris had always been an especial favourite 
of mine. He was one of the best specimens I ever saw 
of a somewhat rare class — an Irish gentleman, taking the 
word in its fullest and most chivalric sense. To the 
simplicity and absence of pretension of good English 
manners, he added the vivacity, the polish, and the 
grace of French ; the humour and arch mischievous 
drollery of his own nation. Gay, intelligent, agreeable, 
companionable and well-informed, discreet, warm-hearted, 
constant and sincere in his friendship, liberal and unpre- 
judiced in his ideas, disposed to value the world at its 
real worth, he rarely failed to gain regard and confidence 
where he chpse to seek them, liking and good-will from 
those from whom he cared to obtain no more. 

A distinguished diplomatist at some of the first courts 
in Europe, he had never failed, by his talents, tact, and 
conciliatory manners, to fulfil his missions with the 
highest honour ; and his experiences in this career had 
added immensely to the stores of his information and 
observation. He had known my stepmother and her 
brother from their earliest days ; it was whispered that 
he once admired her, and had greatly desired to induce 
A Yane to enter the career in which he had so distinguished 
himself, and in which he was both willing and able to 
aid materially in his advancement. On our coming to 
town, he was among the first to welcome us, warmly and 
cordially, had been since one of our most constant visi- 
tors, and had ever spoken to me as attentive a kindness 
and regard, that, coming from such a man, gratified and 
pleased me. 

" You poor little bird," he said, in liis kind, caressing 
-anner, " I am so glad to find you ; you looked' like a 
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white dove that had flown down by mistake from its 
dovecote, into the midst of a farmyard full of cackling 
cocks and hens, and was so confounded by the noise 
that it did not know how to get back again. Lady de 
Winton is going away, and I daresay you are not sorry 
for it ; shall I take you to herV* I was, indeed, glad to 
go — to find myself even in my little-loved bedroom ; and 
dismissing as soon as possible my yawning maid, I sat 
down, as was my custom when my mind was much occu- 
pied and I felt little disposed to sleep, with my hair 
streaming over my shoulders, my eyes closed, my face 
resting in my hands, to dream and muse so intensely that 
the scenes and subjects which occupied my thoughts 
alone seemed present and real, and the actual moment, 
with the things appertaining to it, passed away from my 
consciousness. 

A dead silence lies on the house, and in my chamber. 
Now and then a carriage rolls by in the street, the 
horses' feet clattering sharply on the pavement as it 
passes, then becoming merged and muffled in the general 
rumble, till all dies away in the distance. 

A church clock, far away, whose voice never reaches me 
in the day time, strikes three ; another nearer takes up 
the sound ; then another and another speaks out each from 
among its garden of graves, telling the dead that one 
more hour of their probation is gone by ; that they 
have one less to lie festering in their loathsome charnel- 
house, crowded and heaped together, — ^yesterday's bride, 
side by side with the old miser, who starved himself to 
death with cold and hunger last winter — seventeen and 
seventy finding no disproportion in the alliance. Mother's 
darling rests on the breast of the broken gamester ; 
Dniry Lane's somewhile star, who has, in her day, ruined 
more sprigs of quality than she has now letters on her 
tombstone, lies with her feet within four inches of the 
head of the late rector of the parish ; priests and deacons, 
prudes and profligate^ peers and paupers, all are laid 
away there together ; all contribute their quota of subtle 
poison and foul miasma, all send up from their graves 
more terrible ghosts and messengers of death, than are 
spoken of in all the supernatural records in Chiistendom. 
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What is this chillness that creeps over me this vana 
summer night ; this thrilling shivering horror that begins 
at my feet, and crawls upwards to the roots of my hair 1 
I have felt it before, years ago, when I was a child, alone 
in my mother's summer-house, — strongest of all, the night 
my ^ther died there, but never since. I sit up and look 
around ; the candles seem to give a sickly light, and to 
bum in the midst of a haze, as lamps in a fog ; I see 
nothing else altered in the room, but I feel a nameless 
something in the atmosphere that my humanity shrinks 
from. 

Hark ! there is a sound on the stairs — a measured, 
muffled footstep ; it comes on, leisurely — the sound is 
faint to my ear, yet I seem to hear it with some inward 
sense ; it approaches my door, nearer, nearer — Oh, my 
God, let it not stop there ! it is there, but it does not 
pause j it goes on into the corridor, then it ceases, at my 
stepmother's door ; her room is next to mine, though the 
doors are a good way ofL 

Hush ! I hear her move ; but that is nothing, for she is 
often restless at night, and I remember hearing her 
walking: about lontr after I came home. Now all is silent 
again, Lcept the beating of my heart, wUch strikes 
thick and fast and loud ; again a step in her room — 
quick and hurried ; a low suppressed cry — a heavy fall ! 
What shall I do ! I cannot move, I cannot scream — ^yet 
something must be done ! She may be there dying, dead, 
alone, oi>— oh, I shudder to think — with who or with 
what ! but she must not be left thus : an eflfort, and my 
limbs recover their elasticity ; I open my door and look 
shuddering into the passage — ^all is dark and silent : I go 
forth on to her door, — ^it is closed ; I listen, — ^not a sound ; 
I turn the handle — ^it yields, and I enter, and take in all 
the scene at a glance. There she lies on the floor, ex- 
tended at full length, her face downwards, by a table on 
which is an open casket, some letters, and a broad black 
ribbon; is she dead, or only insensible? I approach, 
I take one hand, it is yet warm ; in the other, crushed 
in her grasp, is a letter— an old one evidently, for the 
paper is worn and slightly discoloured. I feel that, 
whatever is to be tlone for her, I must let no other hand 
han my own do ; that if she can pardon me for seeing 

« 
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her tL\is, it will be the utmost she can bring her proud 
shrinking natui'e to consent to. I raise her head on my 
lap and sprinkle water on her face, ghastly, livid, and 
contracted, with far more hon'or and suffering than 
bodily aoguish can give : long she lies, dead and heavy 
in my arms ; I remember Philip's &ce, and this looks as 
like death, but with a thousand times more of death's 
terrors in it. Will she recover, or has life indeed fled 
with that cry I the remembrance of it recalls me for a 
moment from her present state, and causes me to look 
round the room in shrinking fear ; but all is silent and 
lonely. 

Was it a flicker of the candle, or a stir of life that 
that passed over her face 1 I stoop closer ; yes, her lips 
move, certainly — ^they move again, and a something of 
the rigid horror is unloosed from her features ; her colour 
is becoming less livid, and now her eyelids tremble ; they 
open, and she gazes before her, as & sleep-walker, who 
sees nothing of what his eyes are flxed on : gradually a 
dawning of intelligence comes into them ; she lifts her 
hand, but is too weak to raise it to her brow, and it falls 
heavily beside her ; she sighs, and lies still a moment ; 
then suddenly she upraises her head, looks round, and 
sees me bending over her ; she hastily and stealthily 
thrusts the letter into her bosom, and fixes on me a 
glance of stem inquiry. I know what her proud reserve 
suffers at that moment, and I hasten to relieve her, as 
&r as I can. " Dear mother, I fear you have been veiy 
ill ; I heard you fall, and came to see if I could help 
you ; you are better nowl Can I get anything for yout 
let me aid you to get to bed ; perhaps you may be able 
to sleep, and that will restore you." While I speak, her 
&ce somewhat relaxes ; she glances towards the table, 
and again suspiciously at me, but she knows me well 
enoud^ to feel I do not deserve this. "Thank you, 
child, she says, " I am better, — well now ; it was 
nothing, only a sudden faintness, kad I shall feel no 
trace of it to morrow — '* she hesitated, and then adds 
hastily, " don't say anything in the house, it will only 
alarm the servants ; I am glad you did not call any one — : 
there was no occasion. Go to bed, my child, you must 
be tired ; I want nothing but a little rest : good night ; 
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accompanying me to the door, she lets me out, and as I 
enter my own room, I hear her turn the key. 

Next morning she^ appeared in the breaifast-room at 
her usual hotir. She was ghastly pale, her eyes sunk in 
dark circles, and there was a something drawn and com- 
pressed about her mouth. She spoke even less, and more 
abruptly than was her wont, and at times I fancied I 
oould see a slight shiver pass through her frame ; but 
otherwise her general manner and bearing were little 
altered. She replied to my inquiries — ^which, knowing 
they would be unwelcome, I made as brief as possible—- 
by assuring me that she felt nothing of her recent indis- 
position but a little fiitigue, and no further allusion was 
made by either of us to the subject. 

In a week from that time, a party of the usual visitors 
were assembled in our drawing-room. Lord Clanmorris 
entered, and I noticed that a ^ade, which was not wont 
to be there, rested on his brow. He sat down by my 
stepmother, and said — " I have received a piece of intelli- 
gence to-day that has given me great pain, and that will, 
I am sure, ca^use you regret : — Horace Temple is dead ; 
he died suddenly on board the ship in which he was 
returning from his governorship in India, this veiy night 
week, at three o'clock. I know you knew him years ago, 
and that poor Philip had a great regard for him. For 
myself, I have lost in him one of my oldest friends, and 
one of those for whom I had the greatest esteem and 
confidence." 

What is that look that, while he speaks, comes again 
over my stepmother's face, kept down and forced back, 
but reminding me so dreadfully of the face of that awful 
night 1 She leans back in her chair, and waves her fan 
slowly across her face, and when his voice ceases, she sits 
up again, and says she remembers Mr. Temple perfectly ; 
she liked him much, — for his own sake, and for the affec- 
tion he and Philip entertained for each other ; she is 
very sorry to hear of his death, and occurring in such a 
way. What a disappointment to his family 1 And thus 
she dismisses Mr. Temple. 

It is very hot, and she goes and stands by the open 
window in the second drawing-room, which is nearly 
-^mpty ; but she has caught a chill there, for she shivei's, 
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and comes back looking so pale, that tlie guests fear she 
must be indisposed or fatigued, and dispei*se early, and 
advise her to retire at once. Lord Clanmonis has been 
the first to set the example ; as he bids me good night, 
he says in a low tone, " Keep a watch on your mother : I 
am sure she is ill, though she will not admit it." 



CHAPTER XV. 
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The season drew rapidly to its close, a circumstance Sit 
which I greatly rejoiced, as it brought to an end the 
balls, the aoiries danaantea, and other amusements in 
which I joined for the simple reason that had no osten- 
sible ground for refusing to do so, and that I had a dread, 
sufficiently natural at my age, of strengthening Lady de 
Winton's conyiction respecting my sylvan swain, but in 
which I found neither pleasure nor amusement, con- 
stantly preoccupied as were my heart and thoughts with 
one image, one idea. 

My refusal of Lord Dunleitb, which was talked about 
in all the circles where we visited, asserted by some, 
denied by others, but generally credited by all, had, at 
first, greatly enraged Lady de Winton, yet, after a time, 
she began to think that there was some reflected honour 
and glory to be gotten to herself in this rejection by her 
protege — ^for such she considered me— of one of the best 
matches in the matrimonial market. 
* Looking at the matter in this point of view, she felt 
sorry that she had spread the report respecting the ima- 
ginary Damon, as such a motive for the refusal was not, 
according to her ideas, by any means a creditable one, 
and would, moreover, if believed, be a sufficient reason 
for keeping off other candidates ; this, as she held it 
necessary to her credit that I should make a more or less 
. splendid match while under her chaperonage, for which 
she intended to take to herself all the thanks and the 
merit, did not at all accord with her views; and 
without entirely relinquishing her o^vn conviction on the 
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subject, which wa-s a matter of no importance whatever, 
nor one in any way likely to influence her assertions on 
the subject, she set to work actively to refute the re- 
port she had originated ; declared that it was an odious 
libel, and wondered how people could take pleasure in. 
inventing and circulating such absurd and mischievous 
rumours. As the people in Vanity Fair know or care 
little who founds these histories, provided they are 
founded, and that when a palatable dish of scandal is 
served up to them, they seldom ask the name of the 
cook who compounded it, no one took the trouble to find 
out or remember that it was Lady de Winton herself 
who had first propagated the report she now so indig- 
nantly denied ; and in a short time Damon was consigned 
to that fathomless abyss, wherein lie in eternal oblivion 
all those airy identities which have their existence only 
in the imaginations or inventions of the Lady de Wintons 
of the world. 

On the other hand, I experienced something like a 
feeling of regret at the departure of a few of those 
persons whose society and conversation had, in our 
evenings at home, afforded me a certain degree of plea- 
sure and distraction. Had I been able to find more 
sympathy and companionship with my stepmother, I 
dioidd have had, in my intercourse with her, resources 
which would have rendered me independent of other 
society; but since the night, the recollection of which 
had powerfully affected me, she seemed to shrink yet 
more and more into herself; to arm herself with yet 
more of pride and coldness ; and to feel a certain mistrust 
of me which she sought carefully to conceal, but which 
betrayed itself involuntarily in many ways. 

Deep as was the mystery that enveloped the whole of 
this a&dr, it yet threw a glimpse of a new light upon 
her strange career and character : I knew she must have 
suffered ; that to have suffered, she must have felt ; and 
often, as I looked at her and noted a certain change in 
her cold, proud, handsome face, I felt a yearning sym- 
pathy towards her that had never been awakened before ; 
and a regret that she was resolved so resolutely to repel 
it. But I knew that her nature would admit of no 
alteration, no modification ; that her course through life 
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had been decided on, and would be pursued through all 

and against all, and that as she had Jived, so would she 

die, — ^unbending, unsoftened to the last. . 
Woodlands ! how often, how longingly, did my heart 

return to it, at the two distinct periods in which I re- 
membered it, — before and after the arrival of Vane. 
Yet, dearly as I loved it, I felt that now it was for- 
bidden ground to me : without him, yet living in the 
midst of associations which, at every step, at every 
glance, must remind me that he had been there, and was 
there no more, I knew the continual heart-ache was 
more than I could bear, and that if fate decreed I was 
not again to inhabit it with him — an idea from which I 
shruiik with an unspeakable and foreboding^ pang, — I 
must ever remain an alien from it. There is nothing on 
earth that ages the heart, that ripens the mind, the feel- 
ings, and the experience, like an unhappy love ; and I, 
in my teens, felt as far advanced into life, as completely 
beyond my girlhood, as many women of double my age. 
Day by day the feeling of isolation that had possessed me 
since Yane's departure, grew and streugthened. Vane I 
never blamed for this separation that weighed upon me 
so cruelly ; I knew his heart too well ; but at times I 
grew so impatient under my pain, that I accused Pro- 
vidence, circumstance, destiny,— declared my burden was 
greater than I could bear, and turned sick and weary 
from the resources that, in calmer and better moments, I 
sought as a relief from this continual suffering. 

In taking the house in Berkeley Street for six months, 
we had stipulated for the power of keeping it on longer 
if we chose so to do. One day, as we were sitting, in«a 
silent tete-d,'t^ie, after dinner, my stepmother asked me (she 
now always consulted my wishes before taking any step / 
in which my interests and desires, as well as her own, were 
concerned) if I wished to remain in town for the winter, 
or to return to "Woodlands, when the period of our pre- 
sent domicile had expired. Return to Woodlands with- 
out Vane ! the decision was made at once ; not all the 
dreariness of a London winter, in a furnished house, could 
for a moment weigh against the pain of that idea, and 
my answer was given without hesitation. My step- 

H 
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mother, as was her wont, accepted the reply at once, 
without question or comment, and I felt a certain relief 
that the matter was finally concluded. The winter once 
over, what might the spring not bring 1 But the thrill of 
hope that rose in my heart died away before the recollec- 
tion of the weary weeks of tmcertainty and hope deferred 
I had already gone through ; and worse — ^far worse, the 
conviction that, even when Vane did return, we could 
never be to each other what we once were. 

' Lord Clanmorris was announced : — " You are looking 
pale, little dove," he said, when he had spoken to my 
stepmother ; " I think you want change of air ; does she 
not, Mrs. Ip'orester ? I want to give her a friend, if she wili 
accept, at my recommendation, one who I think will not, 
on further acquaintance, prove unworthy of it. My 
daughter Selina, whom you, Mrs. Forester, remember aa 
a very little girl, has just returned from abroad with het 
husband, and if you will allow me, I will bring her to see 
you : I have already talked to her about Evelyn, and she 
is most anxious to make her acquaintance. Shall you be 
at home to-morrow evening ? 

" Yes," my stepmother said, we should be at home, and 
delighted to receive Lady Selina ; and so the affair was 
settled, and Lord Clanmorris retired early, to announce 
to his daughter that night the engagement he had made 
for her. As this new friend played a very important 
part in the events of my life, I may perhaps be permitted 
to relate a portion, of her history. She was an only 
daughter (Lord Clanmorris had no son) ; she had been 
brought up since the death of her mother, which oc- 
curred while she was still a child, principally in the 
country; her early delicacy of constitution only per- 
mitting her to accompany her ^Either in his missions to 
such coimtries as the climate rendered it safe or desirable 
for her to inhabit. Here she remained under the charge 
of a governess who had performed that office for her 
mother ; a quaint, strange, clever, warm-hearted woman, 
who scolded and adored her, put forth the most rigorous 
rules of discipline, and never carried them into effect ; a 
perfect lamb in wolfs clothing, but who yet had sufficient 
good sense and comprehension of the importance of the 
charge committed to her, not to let her affection for the 
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child lead her into any indulgence that might prove 
teaHy prejudicial. Lord Olanmorris adored his daughter, 
and it "was principally, if not entirely, on her account that 
he had remained a -widower. Beautiful as an angel — 
sweet-tempered, intelligent, and of a tender loving nature 
— the child merited and returned all the affection he 
bestowed upon her ; and as years developed her irresistible 
charms of mind and person, she wound herself yet closer 
round the father^s heart, and at once afforded full scope 
to his pride and to his tenderness. 

Audiey Oourt, the estate which adjoined that of Lord 
Clanmorris, had belonged from time immemorial to the 
Audleys, one of the oldest families in the kingdom, and, 
in former days, among the wealthiest, but now possessed 
of on income barely sufficient to keep their station in the 
county, and to preserve, from an appearance of total 
dilapidation, the old house and grounds in which their 
love'and pride were centred, and in which they aD, man 
and woman, would rather have died of want than have 
seen brought to the hammer, though comparative wealth 
would have been secured to them by the concession. 
Call it a weakness — ^it may be one ; and yet I own* I have 
ever, though my convictions strongly lean to the ^liberal 
ade, entertained a deep sympathy with, and even a certain 
admiration for, this sort of family pride that springs not 
from an arrogant rejoicing in the possession of high- 
sotmding titles, of worldly consideration, of court favour, 
of insolent prosperity, but in the memory of high deeds 
done, and worthy honours won, by some progenitor of 
former days, who has handed down through numberless 
generations a name ever cited with reverence in the 
annals of a nation ; whose sons and daughters have felt 
that the possession of such a name was a responsibility 
which they were bound honourably to support, and who 
considered that no sacrifice was too great to preserve 
intact the heritage obtained, perhaps, as the reward of 
noble service, and transmitted to them, a tangible evi* 
dence of that service. # 

Ralph Audiey, the late possessor of Audiey Court, had 
sent lus only son to Germany to be educated ; and in 
order to collect the means for obtaining such instructior 

H 2 
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and keeping up such an appearance as he considered it iti- 
cumbent on the heir of Audley to maintain, few but him- 
self and his wife and cousin, Maude Audley, knew the 
straits and sacrifices, great and small, yearly and daily, 
"that were endured, not only patiently, but willingly and 
unshrinkingly, in view of the bright prospects that the 
high promise of Ileginald*s boyhood and youth held forth 
in the distance of the future. Year by year, as the 
requirements of the boy's advancement rendered the 
necessity of these sacrifices greater and heavier, the father 
and mother retreated more and more into the retirement 
that at once enabled them to economize, and concealed 
the inroads that their enforced poverty made on the 
preservation of the old mansion and grounds. For the 
iirst time within the memory of man, did the grass spring 
np between the stones of the pavement of the court ; the 
vases on the long terrace display withered stems in place 
of brilliant flowers. The velvet bowling-green was un- 
mown, the floweivplots untended ; weeds sprung up 
where blossoms should have been : the coping of the 
garden-wall had in places fallen away; the ^untains 
remained dry, green duck-weed overspread the fishponds, 
choked with mud and withered leaves ; the peacocks that 
were wont to sail about, displaying the glories of the blue 
and green and golden eyes, had vanished; the deep- 
mouthed bloodhound, which, with solemn bay, had 
answered the echoing peal of the gate bell, having now 
nothing to disturb or distract him, lay all day in front of 
his kennel, blinking at the sun^ and at night howled to 
the nM>on, from sheer ennui and low spirits. But worse 
than all this — ten thousand times worse, for it seemed a 
sort of sacrilege, and caused a breach which must be at 
least for centuries to come irreparable — ^the sound of the 
axe was heard ringing among the old oaks in the chase, 
to the grief and horror of the rooks, who had lived and 
brought up their families there, egg and bird, from the 
time the trees themselves had arrived at maturity ; and 
who were not to be consoled that the younger ones were 
left to them to lodge m, any more than the masters of the 
place would have been at having some modem hall or 
new-built villa oflered to them in exchange for the 
decaying and time-honoured grandeur of Audley Court, 
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However, they were too true and too devoted to the 
plaoe aod the family, to carry away their luck by deserting 
them : the wise birds knew well enough that Ralph 
Audley was not the man to take such a step without 
good and sufficient reasons for so doing ; so they com- 
forted themselves by remembering that, after all, these 
saplings came of the good old stock, that the sap in their 
fibres was as pure as in that of their felled progenitors ; 
and so, wishing health and a return of prosperity to the 
house of Audley, each pair set to work to buUd their 
own nest, in the topmost boughs of the younger oaks that 
were left standing. 

Ralph and Maude Audley, as they walked forth, arm 
in arm, never turned their steps that way from the time 
the woodman's work had commenced ; yet often of an 
evening, when the sun had sunk, and golden lights were 
merging into purple shades, they stood on the long terrace, 
and looked wistfully over the lea^ and half-stealthily 
upwards ; and when they saw the rooks winging their 
flight, now by twos and threes, now by half-dozens, home- 
ward across the evening sky, they glanced at each other ; 
and Ralph's brow, that had furrowed before its time, 
relaxed, and Maude's soft blue eye lighted with a smile, 
and they walked home satisfied, talking of Reginald and 
of the time when he should bring back prosperity, and 
repair the fortunes of Audley ; a thing which they never 
doubted would come to pass. An ancestress of the house 
in the time of Henry IV. — Beatrice Audley, — ^whose por- 
trait was one of the most remarkable of the whole line 
that hung in the gallery, who had lived to the age of a 
hundred and seven, without losing the remains of her 
beauty, or one of her faculties, had, the day before her 
death, predicted the falling away of the prosperity of the 
house, and its restoration at the period on the threshold 
of which they now stood, by its last said only scion. 
Whether they should see those days, was a question they 
sometimes a^ed themselves, but not often. So secure 
were they of the fulfilment of the prophecy, so satisfied 
that the son of their love and pride i^ould bring it to 
pass, and profit thereby, that they cared but little that the 
rest of their days should go by in struggle and sacrifice, 
working to do their part in attaining the great end. 
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Mkude Audlej was the first who resolved the question. 
There came an unusually severe winter, and the house 
was in bad repair ; the doors and windows did not shut 
properly, and some of the latter were broken ; and bitter 
blasts rushed howling through the corridors and galleries. 
I*uel was scarce and dear, and most of the vast fire-places 
yawned bleak and empty. Maude Audley coughed, and 
by degrees her still delicate cheek got thinner and more 
transparent ; her clear blue eye enlarged and brightened ; 
her finely-cut features sharpened, and her figure lost its 
fltateliness. She smiled at her husband, and told him it 
was nothing, the spring would restore her 3 she had no 
fiuth in medical aid, and at any rate did not require it ; 
she had remedies, tried family specifics, that were worth 
the contacts of aU the pharmacies in the world; and 
Balph Audley listened to her, and as she had never hail 
a secret or a thought, from the day she became his wife 
till now, that she had kept from him, he believed her ; 
the more so, that seeing her daily, he could not note the 
slow change as a stranger would have dona And ever 
to the little importunate voice that would whisper mis- 
givings to his heart, he replied : It is nothing; the spring 
will quite restore her. 

The spring came, and Maude Audley's pale cheek 
brightened with a lovely fiush : she was still very weak, 
but mild weather and gentle exercise would repair her 
strength ; and her husband, supporting her light fragile 
form on his arm, through which she passed her own, clasp- 
ing together her white transparent hands, for more pur- 
chase, led her slowly along the. terrace and through the 
'flow0r-garden, pointing out the improvements he would 
suggest to Eegmald. And she looked up smiling in his 
&ce, and nodded oftener than she spoke ; and at times a 
tear rose to her eyes, but he never saw it fall ; and thus 
the long-looked-for spring passed by, and Maude Audley 
iiftded with the lilacs, and was laid in the family vault in 
the graveyard of Audley Church. 

When Ralph Audley looked up from the depths of lus 

manly grief, he wrote to his son to tell him what had 

happened, and to call him home ; but ere the summons 

oould be obeyed, he too had solved the question, and lay 

ide by side with the gentle, fidthf ul, patient sharer of ^ 
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lus tmk, sacrifices, hopes, and aspiratioas, leaving with 
thccold serrant, who was born and*bred and had grown 
grey in the family, his last words and iervent blessing for 
Ihe last heir of Audlej* 



CHAPTER XYL 

THE HEIR OP AUDLEY. 

It wa^ still early summer when Reginald Audley 
walked up tlie winding avenue \hat led to the old house, 
and rung at the gate. It was long ^ne the summons was 
answered ; meanwhile the bloodhound, infirm and rheu- 
xnatiefrodk age and constant lying on the stones, yet con-« 
soious of his duty and resolv^ to fulfil it, rarely as he 
w»s called on to do so, rose up and bayed hoarse and loud 
in reply. At last a little girl, brown-haired and blue^ 
eyed, yith a quick, light step, a pleasant voice, and a 
gentle smile, after some difficulty succeeded in opening 
ihe wicket, which was stifi in its lock and loose on its 
hinges, and with a half-timid, hali-confident look, the 
blood mounting the while to her clear cheek, said, intei^- 
logatively, '^Mr. Reginald, please sir)" A faint smile 
crossed the young man's sad and preoccupied countenance, 
•* How do you know me, child 1 " he asked. — " O, sir 1 I 
knew it eonld be no one but you ; Til go and call grand* 
fiither, if you'll please to walk in.*' 

He was gkd when she was gone, and he found himself 
alone in the court ; for the emotions that had been swell- 
ing in his heart, deeper and stronger, ever since leaving 
the coach at the neighbouring post-town, — ^he had walked 
along, recognising at every step some i^ot or object well 
remembered from his boyhood — ^had now reached theii* 
climax, and tears^-^those tears that men only shed when 
their hearts axe wrung — ^would have their, way, and the 
strong' young man wept like a child. A boy he had leil^ 
his paternal home, carrying with him the memories, the 
hopes, the vague yet brilliant projects, the illusions, the 
inexperience of a boy. He remembered the old place as 
he had then seen it j the finest, the grandest, the noblest, 
the most honoured spot on earth. The glaring evident 
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of decay had not then been stamped on it ; time's £nger 
had touched it revereiftly, not ruthlessly ; it looked anci^t, 
not aged ; no idea of gloom, or poverty, or neglect, was 
attached to it. Beneath its roof dwelt the man Eeginald 
honoured most on earth j in his own person, and as the 
representative of the race from which he sprung ; the 
woman he had loved with that deep, warm, trusting affec- 
tion only worthy sons bestow on worthy mothers. He 
remembered 'his father, tall, stately, grave, yet not stem, 
with a lofty brow, shaded by dark locks ; a clear, deep, 
thoughtful grey eye ; high, finely-cut features, a noble 
presence, manners at onc^dignified and simple ; a man of 
few words, yet always wortfi listening to. His mother, 
the fairest and gentlest of God*s crecitures, with her clear, 
pure skin, through which the blood came and went at 
every word and thought, though. Heaven knows, not one 
of either ever passed through her lips or her mind that 
could call for a blush ; her delicate features, her fair hair, 
her soft, bright blue eye, her girlish figure, her low^ gentle 
voice, and her deep reverential devotion to his father, 
her unquestioning obedience to his lightest wish, her total 
oblivion of herself before him j and, oh ! more than all, her 
mother's love, tenderness, pride, indulgence for himself ! 

How he recalled the thousand little instances of that 
unwearied, constant, watchful affection, that from his cradle 
had enveloped him as it were with a shield, standing 
between him and all evil ; guarding even from the father's 
knowledge his boyish pranks, his chUdish sins of omission 
and commission, that would have called down a sterner 
rebuke than her mother's heart could bear addressed to 
her darling, the while she half-reproached herself for the 
negative deception. 

One occasion of this kind came , to his memory with 
peculiar freshness, recalled by the sight of the dog, which, 
since his entrance had ceased to bark, and stood contem- 
plating him with an anxious air, snuffing and occasionally 
uttering a low whine. This dog, Eingwood, had been a 
great favourite with him, but being extremely fierce to 
strangers and animals, Reginald was forbidden by his 
father ever to unfasten his chain. On one occasion, 
when Ralph Audley was absent for a couple of days, the 
^ - had disobeyed the command, and letting the dog 
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loose, had taken him off to the woods for a ramble. 
For a while Ringwood followed his young master pretty 
tractably, but upon entering a glade in which a group of 
deer were feeding, the dog, despite of the boy's cries and 
commands, dashed off in pursuit, and singling out a hind 
with a fawn at her feet, kept on her track, seized the 
trembling fugitive by the throat and relaxed not his hold 
till she had ceased to breathe ; then attacking the fawn 
that had not dared to quit its dying mother, he laid it 
dead by her side. This was the sight that greeted 
Reginald's eyes when he came up to the spot. Terror, 
anger, remorse, struggled in the boy's breast : he looked 
with disgust at the dog, which stood by his victims, 
panting and with bloody jaws ; but he felt that to punish 
him was useless, and in a manner unjust. He tied his 
handkerchief roimd Ringwood's neck, led him home, 
&stened his chain, and locked himself in his room ; and 
heated, fatigued, and overcome with the sense of his dis- 
obedience, its consequences, the dread of his mother's 
pain, of his father's anger, he threw himself on the bed, 
not daring to meet Maude Audley's embrace, and the 
inquiries that he felt his appearance and manner (for the 
Audleys were bad dissemblers) would elicit. A light 
step in the passage, a hand on the lock of the door, caused 
the boy's heart to beat yet higher, but he stirred not ; 
his mother tapped softly, and called him by his name j he 
rose and opened the door without speaking j she stood, 
gazing with a glance of anxious inquiry on his flushed 
face, and on the downcast eye he dared not raise to hers. 
" Reginald, my boy," she said, " what is the matter, my 
darling] tell your mother," — and she took him to her 
heart, as she was wont to do when, a little child, he had 
wept out his babyish griefs and fallen asleep there. He 
wi^ed those days were back, for he felt how little right 
he had to rest there now ! — ^but he could not withdraw 
himself firom his mother's clasp ; he knew that on that 
gentle breast alone, his face hidden there, even from her 
eyes, he could confess the sin that bowed him down with 
such shame and bitter regret. His mother listened ; he 
could not see her face, but he felt all it must express of 
pain and fear, of sorrow and distress. "Child, child/' 
she said, when the tale was concluded, " what will yo 
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father say )" The boy vras silent ; he daxed not apeak 
the thought that rose to his hearty and a long pause 
«nsued. — ''Your poor fiEither," she went on, hsJf to 
herself, — '' who is to tell him this ; what will he think 
ofitr 

^Reginald's £iice was yet hid on her bosom, as they sat, 
side by side, in the embrace she had not relaxed, even at 
his confession ; with a yet deeper flush rising to it, he 
murmnred, "Mustmy&ther be toldl*' Maude Audley 
made no reply ; a terrible struggle— the struggle of the 
mother's love and the wife's duty, of the heart and the 
eonscience-<^was warring in that gentle breast. Begjinald 
already suffered so deeply from the sense of his error ; 
was, she knew, so penitent, that he needed no further 
lesson or punishment j and with a heart torn and ill at 
ease, Maude Audley promised silence, and proceeded to 
l^ve directions to Warner, the confidential servant, who, 
no less than his mistress, studied to keep in the back* 
ground all the boy's peccadilloeEf, to have the hind and 
fawn buried secretly. 

Beginald's room adjoined his mother's ; that night 
when she came, as was her wont, to bid him a last good 
night, and take away the light, she blessed him with, if 
possible, more than her usual fervour ; but she stayed by 
his bed only a few moments^ and her heavy sigh was the lait 
sound that echoed in his ear as she left him. Eeginald 
slept but little ; the events of the day troubled every 
waking and sleeping thought, and rendered rest im- 
possible : to-morrow his father was to return ; how should 
he meet his eye, receive his embrace 1 — ^the thought was 
torture, and yet, how dared he confess the truth ? — Even 
his mother tacitly admitted the impossibility of so doing, 
-*his mother, the soul of truth and rectitude. A low 
sob struck on his ear ; he listened, — it was repeated again 
and yet again : his resolution was taken ; in a moment 
he was by his mother^s bed, his arms clasping her, his 
face resting on her pillow, wet with their mingled tears. 
<< Mother, darling mother, don't cry, forgive me for being 
so selfish, so cowardly ; I will tell my £Either all ; you 
need say nothiug — ^you need not be in the room even, if 
you don't like ; I can bear anything but your tears, and 
to know that it is to spare me you suffer, mother I 
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indeed I }iad rather tell my father, I had rather endure 
any punishment than this cencealment ; I'll tell him 
everything as soon as he comes, only don't cry, mother 
dear ! " And the mother and son wept and sobbed in each 
other's embrace, and she blessed him and thanked God 
that he was worthy the name he bore. 

.Kezt day, when Balph Audley came home, Beginald 
told him the first part of the story, and Maude the 
sequel j and though the father pumshed the boy and 
reproved the mother, he shook hands with him, and 
told him that while his duty compelled him to chastise 
the fault, his paternal pride rejoiced in its confession. 

The tale takes long in the telling, but a few seconds 
sufficed to carry it all before the eye of Beginald's mind. 

He approached the old bloodhound, and called him by 
his mune; Bingwood started, pricked his ears^ scanned 
him narrowly ; then throwing up his head^ burst into a 
long joyous bark of recognition, strove to leap upon him ; 
howled with the pain the eiSbrt caused his rheumatic 
limbs^ crawled to his feet, whining, licking his hands, 
and died. 

Beginald was bending over the dog's body, when old 
Warner approached j old Warner, who, alone with his 
granddaughter, now inhabited the house, and endeavoured 
by efforts of ingenuity, that the faith and devotion to the 
family he served with heart-zeal, alone could suggest, U> 
keep away utter ruin from Audley Court, and maintain a 
roof to shelter the head of its heir. His hands trembled, 
and the tears flowed down his cheeks ; he had cast aside 
his working jacket, and hurriedly drawn a threadbare 
black coat over his £Euled and shabby every-day waistcoat, 
and had substituted a rusty satin stock for his coloured 
cotton neckerchief; but despite the strange incongruity 
of his toilet, there was nothmg ridiculous or mean in the 
old man's aspect, as he stood at a little distance from his 
young master, longing to bid him welcome, yet daring 
not to disturb a grief he felt was too sacred for even him 
to intrude upon. Beginald looked up, saw the old man» 
and without a word, held out his hand to him. Warner 
kissed it, and at a sign, led the way to the house. 

Heavily the great key grated in the rusty lock of 
the hall-door j that door, that in former days always in 
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summer time stood wide open. Slowly and lazily, com- 
plaining like an old man that is roused from a lethargic 
sleep, in which he has for a moment forgot his sufferings 
and infirmities, it swung back on its hinges, and Beginald, 
passing through it into the outer vestibule, and thence by- 
one of the inner doors, that gave entrance at each side of 
a magnificently-carved oak screen, entered the great hall, 
the principal apartment of Audley Court. 

It is the privilege of what is ancient to suffer compa- 
ratively little from the inroads of time ; and as Beginald 
looked round him, his eye noted but slight change effected 
in the twelve or fourteen years that had elapsed since he 
had last stood there. There was a close heavy smell, 
proceeding from the old wood and the stamped leather 
hangings, from which the outer air had long been ex- 
cluded ; dust lay thick on the oaken floor and carvings, 
and cobwebs stretched from chair to settle; the light 
streamed dimly through the stained glass, obscured by 
dirt : the tapestry curtains, faded and moth-eaten, lacked 
man; of th^ir rings, and hung out in awkward folds ; 
here and there a rust-spot marred the ancient coats of 
mail ; the banners hung more limp and tattered than of 
old ; spiders had thrown their webs a^cross from branch to 
branch of the spreading antlers ; ashes lay cold on the 
wide hearth ; dead flies strewed the window-sills ; but in 
its main features the old hall looked little the worse for 
the wear and tear of the years that had swept away the 
generations of its founders. 

Beginald passed on with a swelling heart to the inner 
apartments ; he felt it would be best to visit all the 
house at once— to leave no Bluebeard chamber, that it 
would give him a new heartache to enter after this first 
trial should have been gone through ; and giving direc- 
tions to old Warner to meet him at a certain hour in 
what had been the family sitting-room — a sunny apart- 
ment opening on the terrace, — he proceeded to traverse 
chamber, chapel, gallery, and corridor, till he arrived 
at what had been his mother's apartment : at that 
door he paused, and with an effort turned the handle 
and stepped across the threshold. Strange how the rooms 
we especially occupy become impregnated, as it were, 
with the essence of ourselves ! Here, it seemed to 
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Reginald, he felt in the presence of the mother he had 
last seen there some fourteen years back. Little or 
nothing was changed in the apaitment since then ; for 
whatever poverty caused to lack in the house elsewhere, 
Balph Audley would suffer nothing here to be altered. 
There was the lofty bed, with its carved pillars and heavy 
hangings ; the furniture all in the exact position it used 
to occupy ; the work-table, of more modem construction, 
standing in the sunny recess of the deep window, with 
the self-same implements of female industry that her 
delicate fingers used to ply so skilfully, resting on it ; 
beside them her Bible ; the Primer from which he had 
received his first notions of spelling, learned half in play, 
half in earnest, between intervals of sports and caresses ; 
a water-colour miniature of himself, as a child, indifferent 
as a work of art, yet conveying well the thoughtful cast 
of his countenance, and the deep expression of his earnest 
eyes. Last of all, his mother's watch, — ^that marvellous 
specimen of antique workmanship ; large, and massive, 
and rotund, with a miniature at the back, encircled with 
diamonds, of the beautiful Barbara Audley, to whom it 
had been presented by the unhappy Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, in tacit acknowledgment of her non-acceptance of 
the admiration of the merry monarch : that watch, that 
none but Maude Audley's fingers were ever suffered to 
wind, and that now lay silent and lifeless as herself. 
Beside the table stood her easy-chair, also of a later date ; 
but now there was in the back of it a large pillow, that 
used not to lie there when he remembered it. Above 
hung a birdcage ; but no pet goldfinch now hopped to and 
fro, or waited expectantly for the raising of the little 
white hand to liberate him, and bring him within reach 
of a pair of rosy lips, perched on its extended finger. In 
the great Japan vases, on the lofty carved chimney-piece, 
still stood the peacock's feathers he, as a child, used to 
take such delight in collecting, and climbing up on a chair 
to place there ; an operation of no small risk and diffi- 
culty, had not his mother's hand been ready to aid and 
support him. Even the faint peifume of violets, that 
used to hang about her person and about the room, was 
still perceptible ; — all, all but life was there. In vain he 
knelt and wept, and hid his face in the coverlid of the 
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bed she would press no more, calling " Mother, mofcher !* 
in accents of passionate love and sapplication ; all was 
still and silent : or if anght like a sigh replied, it aiufl^ 
have been a breath of summer air, sweeping from the 
corridor through the door he had left half-open. From 
his mother's room he passed on to his own ; — here another 
flood of tender recollections greeted him : not a year of 
his boyhood but had left here some association, some 
souvenir ; his fishing-tackle, his bow and arrows, his 
riding- whip, hung against the wall ; his picture and story- 
books lay on their little shelf; a lob-sided kite, that he 
had constructed with immense labour and difficulty, and 
litter of paper and daubing of paste, and that never could 
be got to fly, stood in the comer ; a boat, of no leas 
defective execution, lay beside it. On the mantel-piece 
stiffly perched a stuffed jay, that had been detected 
marauding among the partridges* nests, and which he had 
succeeded in shooting with the keeper*s gun, to the great 
and intense terror of his mother, and to his own no small 
glory and delight. These, and how many other dear and 
well-remembered objects, insignificant in themselves, yet, 
from that very reason, owing all their interest to the 
associations they recalled, doubly precious, greeted Begi* 
nald*s eye, and called up such floods of home-memories ; 
such tender recollections of the past ; such a feeling of 
the dreary blank his home now presented, that for a 
moment he regretted having returned to it, and felt haliP- 
tempted to fly from scenes so firaught wit<h the sense of 
death and desertion, and to seek in the wide busy world 
a refuge from the bitterness their aspect excited. But 
was this the duty of the heir of Audley I No ; he must 
accept the heritage as he found it, and seek, as his father 
and mother had done, as his ancestors had done, from the 
time the idling grandeur of their mansion had needed it, 
to keep house and lands together, and to work out the 
destiny Beatrice Audley had predicted for him. 
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Begikai#d*s melancholy survey was not over till late in 
the day, and he descended* to the drawing-room to meet 
old Warner. Dinner had been prepared for him by the 
zealoas and skilful hands of little brown-haired Mary, 
who had been brought up by his mother, and who, for 
the last two years, had been her sole personal attendant ; 
but Reginald's appetite did little justice to the repast, 
and hastily concluding it, he proceeded to the perusal of 
the letters written to him by both his parents previous 
to their deaths, and which had been lefb with Warner to 
be given to him only on his return to Audley. 

With a half-unconscious preference, he first took up 
that of his mother, and as he reverently kissed it, a tear 
fell on the paper that had been the unknowing recipient 
and witness of all that a mother's heart could express 
aaid feel of devotion and tenderness. With a trembling 
hand he broke the seal ; a long lock of fair hair, a shade 
darker than the sunny one she had given him at parting, 
and mixed here and there with a single silver thread, 
dropped out. 

'* My son, my heart's darling," wrote Maude Audley, 
" fkr away from you, I can dare to tell you what I could 
not find heart to speak, looking in your face, and know- 
ing how soon my eyes must close to it. My boy, your 
mother is dying ; no one but myself knows it ; from 
your father (if this be a sin, God forgive me, I do it for 
the best) I must conceal the truth ; for has he not enough 
to bear without this knowledge, and why should it em- 
bitter the few weeks, the few days, perhaps, we may yet 
have to spend together? There was a time, Reginald, 
when first I felt this death-sickness take hold upon me— - 
that in my weakness and my selfishness, I thought I 
could not bear to die without seeing my son's face once 
more, and my foolish heart's yearning for this was so 
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great, so intense, that I was tempted to tell your father 
the truth, and ask him to summon you. But, my boy, 
God taught me that this was wrong ; that the moment 
for your return was not come ; that I should be giving 
unnecessary and additional pain to your father and to 
yourself ; and, oh ! more than all, son of my heart, I felt 
I wa3 so weak, so unresigned to die and leave my 
husband, who, for five-and-twenty years, had, after God, 
been the object of my deepest love and reverence, that I 
knew it would require all my prayers, all my efforts, to 
reconcile me to this parting, and that if ycm, my boy, my 
pride, my soul's delight, came in your youth, your beauty, 
your dawning manhood, and that I saw in you the reali- 
zation of aU my hopes, all my aspirations, the struggle 
would be too great for my poor feeble natiu:^, and that I 
could not bring myself to say, God's will be done, and 
consent willingly to leave you. I tell you this, my son, 
that you may not think, as perhaps you might, that your 
mother's love had weakened to you in your absence, and 
that she had readily reconciled herself to see you no 
more ; and I know how such a thought would pain you, 
my gentle, tender-hearted boy. I think it will comfort 
you to know that I am now quite reconciled to what ia 
before me ; that my last days are tranquil and resigned ; 
that I suffer little — ^very little j and that in the convic- 
tion that Gk>d, in taking me, will comfort your father, 
and that He has given him and me a son that will be a 
pride and a glory, and a blessing to him, and that will 
nobly support the name he bears, I have abiyidant 
consolation, and find ample strength to support the 
coming trial, and meet death bb a Christian, and as a 
descendant of my race ought to do. Could I have lived 
to see you married to one worthy of you, to receive in 
my arms the son of my son, the assurance of the fulfil- 
ment of all my hopes, all my prayers for you and for our 
house ! — ^this thought rises to my heart oftener, I fear, 
than it ought to do ; but I know I am imworthy of such 
perfect happiness, and I resign the idea of its enjoyment, 
I hope, unrepiningly ; trusting fully that God will hear 
my supplications, and that my boy will fulfil the destiny 
Tjredicted for him, though his poor mother may not be 
•^rmitted to see it. I have bo much to say to you, my 
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daxiing,-— it is so liard to end the last address I Bhsll, in 
all probability, maJs:e to you on earth ! and yet I am so- 
weak, 'and feel so much that I should spare whatever 
strength is lefb me, fo^ your father's sake, that I must 
not write more ; yet I cannot say good-bye yet ; I will 
leave this open, trusting that I shall have sufficient warn- 
ing of my death to inscribe in it my last blessing.** 

Lower down, in characters so faint and irregular a& to 
be scarcely legible, came the latest words ever traced 
by the dying mother's hand. 

** My boy, the hour is come, — ^GJod in Heayen bless you 
here and hereafter. Amen. 

« Maude Aublibt." 

" My beloved son,** wrote Balph Andley, " I had 
hoped to embrace you once more under the roof where 
you were bom, ere I died beneath it; but Gk>d has 
ordained it otherwise, and you will enter Audley Court 
an orphan. Since you were a child, Beginald, it has 
been my happiness and my pride that I have never had 
occasion to b\ush for an act of yours unworthy our 
name and race ; and with this recollection, I feel that, 
young as you are, I have no need to fear for your fixture 
in this respect. 

^ As to your worldly position, far as it is from what I 
could desire, you are well aware, my son, that to no fault 
of your parents has its poverty been owing ; I will not 
enter further into this at present : aU that could be done 
for you, has already been provided for ; my will, and all 
my papers, I have left in Wamer^s charge. I need not 
recommend him to you ; I know that whatever may be 
your fortunes, his last days will not be neglected by the 
son of the house of which he has been the most faithful 
of adherents. Farewell, Beginald, my beloved and worthy 
boy ! May €k>d bless you, and in you restore the fortunes 
of our house, is my latest prayer and trust — ^your loving 
father, 

*'Kalph Attdley." 

Other papers — those to which his fa,ther alluded — ^lay 

1 
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before Beginald on the table, duly sealed aod mimberec^ 
and attached with bands and red tape ', but it was not 
now that he could examine them. The bare notion ot 
entering upon details of business, with his heart over- 
flowing with the tumultuous waves called up hj the 
storm of grief and regret awakened by the associations of 
the last few hours, revolted him ; and bidding Warner 
replace them for the present, he took his hat, and strolled 
forth. Home ! and this was home ; this was the place 
that, through the years of boyhood, of early manhood, 
had lain in his memory in an atmospheres of golden glory, 
love, and happiness ; the place on which the sun ever 
smiled, where flowers and leaves faded not, or where, if 
winter ever came, it was only rejoicing and in Christmas 
garb ; where loved faces and familiar voices dwelt ; 
where the memory of the ancient honour of his. ancestors 
hung over and hallowed the spot ; and where he, the last- 
representative of the race, the only son of the noble 
lather, the adoring mother, felt that on his head rested 
the hopes and pride, and love and trust, of all who 
honoured the name of Audley. Such was the home of 
his memory, and with that picture engraved there, what 
was the reality he found? Poverty, decay, and death; 
the genius of destruction and mortality everywhere at 
werk, — ^nature even, the universal mother, cruelly aiding 
him ; bringing up the grass between the flags of the 
terrace, and tdong the gravel walks ; throwing out wild 
boughs, weeds, and rank herbage, where once trim shrub- 
beries, flower-beds, and shaven lawns had been. And 
yet, how lovely was the place in its grand ruin ! the set- 
ting sun glowing red on its casements, and tinting with 
golden fire the stone carvings of chimney, roof, and wall ; 
bathing terrace, and garden, and tree, with mellow light 
and glory ! 

How Eeginald's heart yearned for love and fellowship 
at that hour, and in that place ; and how shut out did 
he seem from them ! not a peasant in all the cottages 
around but had a newly-swept hearth, at least one kind 
face, one fetmiliar voice, to greet his I'etum, and bid him 
rest and welcome ; and he, — those that should have greeted 
him, whose presence alone made home home indeed, 
^ cold and still in the churchyard, beneath the shadow 
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of the steeple wliich rose yonder above the woods, taper* 
ing darkly against the moonlit sky* He would go there 
and visit them ; and waking the long-silent echoes as he 
strode along the terrace, he entered the house, and 
demanding from Warner the key of the mausoleum, he 
proceeded on his melancholy mission. 

Across the park he sped ; past the pond, where he 
used to try his paper-sailed boats, and angle, despite the 
obstruction of the willow boughs in which his line so 
often became entangled; through the paddock, where 
Oscar, his pony, used to graze ; by the old chestnut-tree, 
the largest in all the county, under the branches of which 
the summer-house, to which he used to aid his mother to 
climb, was built, — the floor was now full of holes^ and the 
rough steps had fallen away : on, on, past all these well- 
remembered scenes, with an aching heart, he advanced, 
and emerged through a door in the park waU, tty which 
he could gain the churchyard without approaching it 
through the village. At the gate he paused ; such a per^ 
feet picture of repose, he thought, had never been pre- 
sented to his eyes, and the glorious exclamation of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, — " O death, where is thy 
sting 1 O grave, where is thy victory l" rushed across his 
memory with a force it never possessed before. 

Here were the mausoleums of the Avdleys and of the 
Kilmores, Lord Glanmoiris*s family, each displaying so 
much of the characteristics of time and race : the one dark, 
massive, stately, ancient— <x>eval with the mansion which 
its present denizens occupied in life ; the other com- 
paratively modem in taste and execution, beai?ng an 
equal affinity to the handsome structure built by the first 
Marquis of Olanmorris, the grandfather of the present peer. 

Beginald passed through the wicket, and, opening the 
heavy oaken door, clamped with iron, and studded with 
huge nails, that guarded the entrance of the last home of 
the Audleys, he stepped, sadly and reverently, across the 
threshold. The damp chill, tiie earthy smell, so different 
to the warm pure outer atmosphere, struck like the 
breath of death on his senses, and he shuddered involim- 
tarily as he looked round the narrow abode. Side by 
^de, as they had dwelt in life, lay Kalph and Maude 

1 2 
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Audley ; their narrow beds distingoiahed bj none of the. 
tattered and tarnished splendour, the mouldering vestiges 
of whioh still hung round those of the earlier repre* 
sentatives of their race. Before these plain black coffins 
Beginald knelt ; a shower of warm tears bedewing the 
damp stones ; a storm of bitter regrets, of cruelly fond 
memories, stirring his breast, at the thought that the 
cdghing out of a breath, the thickness of a plank;, lay 
between the loved and loving, the honoured and devoted 
beings he had left, and the cold senseless corpses that 
were there, within reach of his touch, mercifully hidden 
away from the eye that now could not dare to contem- 
plate them. Strange, that with death in our path at 
every step^ we never realize its existence, its reality, till, 
it ccmies home to our own hearths and hearts, and strikes 
down one of those whom we never looked upon with the 
feeling that they were to be subject to the common lot I 
During all the years of his exile, it had never come to 
Beginald as a fear--'-€i tangible idea, that his parents could 
die in his absence, and that it was Aer« he should again 
stand by them ; and evexy evidence that it was so, brought 
not only grief, but a sort of dreadful wonder, that such 
was indeed the case, and that never, never more on earth, 
should they meet elsewhera 

Ah hour passed away in those tears and prayers, and 
thoughts and resolutions, that purify and strengthen, and 
that turn a great sorrow to the use for which God sent 
it ; and Beginald rose a nobler and a better man, and 
stepped again into the moonlight and the balmy air, that 
appeared to greet him softly and tenderly. Eleven pealed 
slowly from the old church-dock, whose pulses seemed 
weakened by the many years he had done fiuthful service, 
night and day, up in the airy turret among the ivy ; and 
carefully over the graves and among the half-^unk head- 
stones, the young man passed out of the churchyard, and, 
through the misty fields and dewy park and gardens, 
regained his home. Old Warner, with a heavy burnished 
silver candlestick, one of the few articles of the old plate 
that remained in the &mily, met him as he entered, and 
received his cordial good night with a gratitude and an 
emotion that no solid benefit, coldly conferred, could ever 
have awakened. 
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Rbqinald had gone through all the papers left by his 
&therj performed to the letter aU his instnictioiiB ; 
made an ezaet calculation of his means and resources; 
and found that the strictest economy, the closest attention 
to every expense, would barely suffice to enable him to 
liye and to keep Audley Court even in its sad condition, 
and prevent the farther inroads of decay and ruin. He 
had no debts ; his simple and studious life, his knowledge 
— ^imperfect as it was as to detail — of his parents' limited 
resources, and the difficulties they ^loountered in finding 
the means to afibrd him a suffioient allowance, had 
effectually prevented him from ever running into any of 
those extravagances so common to men of his age ; so that 
Whatever he possessed, he could start clear upon: and 
this was much. He was young, strong, willing, earnest^ 
and hopeful ; he trusted in God, in himseli^ and perhaps, 
though he ^oied he smiled at such ideas, a little in the 
destiny predicted for him : whence was it to come-^how 
to be worked out 9 was a question that rose to his mind 
oftener l^an he '^ould have acknowledged even to him*- 
self ; and though the thought was sometimes chased from 
his mind as an idle superstition, at others he let it form 
itself into vague speculations, as imaginative children draw 
pictures of what they will do when they arrive at that 
distant and visionary period when they shall come to be 
men and women. In the picture-gallery, the library, and 
in the exercise of his own talents as poet and painter, Be- 
ginald found ample resources as time went on : yet he felt 
his loneliness : he fait that studies, hopes, enjoyments, feel- 
ings, unshared, unencouraged by human love and sympathy, 
are, affcer a while, insufficient to the heart, and even to 
the mind. " I can do that by another," says Emerson, 
** which I cannot do alone ; 1 can say to you what I can- 
not first say to myself. Other men are lenses, through 
whieh we read our own minds.** This is true, howev 
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mucli or however little we may feel it ; and it is the more 
sensitive and highly gifted natures that are, generally 
speetking, most alive to the fact. It was not enough for Re- 
ginald that he could think, and dream, and read, and paint ; 
that the glories of nature were spread before his admiring 
eyes, to contemplate without restriction day and night : 
another mind in which to see the reflection of his own, 
and by which he could correct and extend what was 
imperfect or incomplete ; other eyes to admire or criticise 
his works; other ears to listen to his impressions, into 
which to pour the expressions of his rapture and grati« 
tude, were wanting. 

" In tlie north a lonely pine-tree 
Stands on a bare bleak height ; 
He sltunbeFB, mow-capp'd and frozen^ 
Cloaked in a covering white. 

" He dreams, and dreams of a pine-tree 

Which afitr in the east doth stand, 
' Mately in solitude pining, 
On a burning table-land." , 

And day by day the blank widened, and the yearning 
of the heart grew stronger, and a moody restlessness was 
hat becoming his habitual frame of mind. 

It was Ileginald*s wont, when too strongly beset with 
these sick lon^gs, to cast aside books and palette, and 
to sally forth on a long and rapid excursion through 
woods and glades, k;nowing and caring little whither his 
steps tended, so that by rapid movement, change of scene, 
and a certain amount of physical fatigue, he could make 
the mental Acuities for the moment subservient to the 
influence of the animal ones. High-roads and beaten 
tracks he detested, and carefully avoided ; and glen and 
dale, hill and copse, every spot that was farthest and lone- 
liest, by turns was visited in his long and solitary rambles. 

On a sultry summer's day, when the heavy heat 
weighed on him with oppressive languor, he threw aside 
the volume, the last opened page of which had been 
conned over repeatedly without its meaning becomiiig 
in any degree impressed on his understanding; and 
taking up his hat, he sallied forth, despite the enervating 
influence of the atmosphere, and heeding little the course 
le took, wandered musingly on into the woods, whose 
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dense foliage cast a dim green coolness that was inex- 
pressibly refreshing. At last he arrived at a spot where, 
from the brow of a hill, the woods sloped downwards 
to a deep dell, at the bottom of which a rivnlet, somewhat 
dwindled by the summer heats, yet alive and active, sung 
its ceaseless song, its clear waters rippling over moss and 
])ebbles ; quarrelling with little would-be rocks that 
sought to bar its. passage, and whirling into tiny eddies^ 
where leaves and twigs, and other small spoils, were 
carried round and round with much ado, and froth, and 
foam, and mercilessly wrecked by the ruthless little 
ravager. 

Reginald stopped short, for a sight as new as interest* 
ing struck upon his view. By a large birch-tree that 
grew close to the stream, her head leaning against its 
whitened stem, sat a woman alone. Her back* was to- 
wards him, but her wide straw hat and black silk mantle 
being cast aside, he could see, by the profusion of her 
golden hair, on which a streak of sunlight rested lovingly, 
the pure outline of her head and throat, and the exquisite 
contour of her slight and rounded figure, that she was 
yoimg, and, without a doubt, beautiful. At a few paces 
from her stood a pony, with a side-saddle, to which a 
large leathern ease was strapped ; the animal plucked the 
leaves that caine within the range permitted by the 
bridle, that was hooked over a branch; and nestling 
beside her, one of her white hands unconsciously playing 
with its fidlken ears, lay asleep a King-Charles's spaniel 
of rarest beauty. The picture was one that a man com- 
posed of &r sterner stuff than Reginald Audley could 
not £ul to contemplate with admiration. For some 
momenta he gazed at it in immovable delight and wonder ; 
then, impelled by an incontroUable desire to see the iause 
that belonged to such a form, yet hardly knowing how 
to accomplish it without startling the lovely vision, he 
began to descend the hill, slowly and cautiously, trusting 
that the brawling of the little stream to which she 
sat so close, would mask his footsteps, and enable him 
unseen to behold her> He counted, however, without 
the vigilance of her tiny guardian ; he had approached 
but little nearer, when the dog, that but a moment before 
lay buried in the soundest slumber, warned by hr* 
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instinct of the presence of a stranger, and fully oonacioua 
of his responsibility, sprang up, barking furiously ; the 
pony, startled from his browsing reverie, twitched the 
bridle from the bough, and taking advantage of his fre^^ 
dom, turned his steps homeward ; while the lady stood 
for a moment in Sore embarrassment, then, with a step 
Ibrm and agUe as a hind's, sprsmg in pursuit of the fugi^ 
tive. Beginald felt himself in a peculiarly awkward 
position ; detected as a spy, — suspected, perhaps, as a 
marauder, he wished to repair the mischief he had 
occasioned, yet feared to add to it by joining in pur-* 
suit of maid and palfrey. There was nothing else to 
be done, however, and, with hat in bandi and sending 
after the lady an earnest apology, he dashed through the 
trees, and soon succeeded in securing the ruaaway» The 
violent exercise and excitement lent a glow of besmity 
to his handsome and noble countenance, and he led the 
animal to its mistress, who, at sight of the capture, had 
arrested her step&^ and stood half-abashed, half-gratefuli 
waiting his advance. 

The words of apology for his intrusio]%***for he ' was 
committing a most decided trespass on the ground of his 
neighbour, Lord Clanmorris — died on his lips at sight of 
that face, timidly raised at his approach. Anything S9 
beautiful he had never seen ; perfeot as were the fea«» 
tures, it was the halo of youth, of intioceoiccv of healthy 
of purity, that hung like a glory round the &ee^-^^one 
from the depths of the large hazel eyes,-'*-encircled the 
masses of wavy golden hair, framing the faultless oval of 
the cheeks, that dazzled and entranced the beholder. 

Beauty Beginald had seen, but he had naver^j^^ its 
influence thus before ; and the calm self-possesaiw that 
habitually marked his manner, was as effectually put to rout 
by that girlish mien of seventeen, as if he were the veriest 
schoolboy, convicted before irate pedagogue of the most 
flagrant breach of college discipline. There is generally an 
instinctive feeling in women, even the shieat and mto^t 
timid, that raises their own courage and induces them tQ 
come to the aid of a man when thus embarrassed before 
them ; and it was Lady Selina Kilmore wJiq! was tM 
^rst to regain her presence of mind, and though with e^ 

"tain tremor and heightened colour, to tbi^k Beginald 
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for the reooverf of the pony, and to return ft gracious 
reply to his stammered apologies. She had left her 
sketching materials at the foot of the tree where she had 
been sitting, and she permitted him, at his request, to 
ikooompany her thither, leading the nmaway, to aid her 
in packing them in the leathern case that hung to the 
saddle, and to mount. 

At parting she hesitated ; then with a blush and a 
certain embarrassment in her yoioe, she inquired-^ " May 
I be permitted to ask to whom I owe this assistance V' 
<' You are much too good," Reginald replied, " to put the 
matter in such a ]^ht,^when I am overwhelmed with 
confusion at my most unjustifiable trespass and ito con^' 
sequencesy which might h»,re proved yet more serkms ! 
my name is Beginald Audley ;— might I in turn inquire 
to whom I owe so many excuses, and such a gracious 
pardon ) ** She told him, adding, '^ I had the pleasttre of 
knowing Mr. and Mrs. Audley slightly — my father a good 
deal in former days ; but their complete retirement for 
many years nearly put a stop to an intercourse which it 
would have given us the greatest happiness to have 
continued. I hope, when my father comes to the country, 
we may have the pleasure of seeing you at Elmwood ; in 
the mean time," she concluded, with a smile^ " these woods 
are quite at your disposal to range in, whenever you like 
to extend your walks beyond those of Audley." 

Gathering up the reins, she bowed with one of those 
smiles that played in lips, eyes, cheeks, and irradiated 
her whole face as with a ray of sunlight, and turning her 
pony's head| was gone. Beginald stood where she had 
left him for some moments after the last flutter of hei 
idress had disappeared among the winding of the wood% 
' and then he sat down on the spot she had so lately 
occupied, and pressed his brow upon the birch-tree 
against which he had first seen her leaning. The ray of 
sunshine that had rested on her head, still fell nearly in the 
same spot, and revealed, like another wavy ray, one long 
golden hair, caught in the rough bark : — ^he gently disen« 
tamgled i% and winding it carefully round his fingers, 
I^aoed it in the back of the locket which contained his 
laother's hair; then he took out his forester's knife, and 
curved on the tree Petrarch's address to Laura :*— 
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" Benedetto sia 1 giorno e '1 iHese e Y unno, 
£ la atagione e 1 tempo, e V ora e 1 punto, 
E '1 bel paese e 1 loco ot' io fuigiunto 
Do' duo begU occhi cbe legato m' hanno," 

"mth the date below it ; and vriih. his hat over his borows^ 
his eyes — ^unseeing aught but the visiau stamped within*— 
bent on the ground, he strode homeward. 

For the first time in his life, Reginald Audlej w«s in 
love. Passing admirations and preferences he liad had ; 
but nerer a feeling which he himself had thought of 
dignifying with the sacred title, so often abused, yet for 
that^ losing nothing of its real force or meaning. Love, so 
greedy later, is at its commencement satisfied with so little^ 
is so ingenious in anatomizing and dwelling on and ex-* 
tending every particle of food afforded it, that in the 
brief incidents of that interview, Reginald found ample 
materials for hours and days of contemplation. There 
was not a turn of her countenance, not an intonation of 
her voice, a line of her lithe undulating figure — ^in whicih 
the expanding richness of womanhood blended with the 
slightness of early girlhood, — not a glance or a motion 
that was not noted, and remembered, and dwelt on, over 
and over, again and again, with the caressing tenderness 
of his sensitive, and earnest, and impassioned natur& 

'* So is my spirit, as flesh with sin 
Filled full, eaten out and in 
With the fEMse of her, the eyes of her. 
The lips, the little chin, the stir 
Of shadow round her mouth," 

A new life was infused into him, a new aspect given to 
all things. Everything in Reginald's eyes now seemed to 
have a new expression, and a new meaning, to offer and 
to claim sympathy. Every book whose pages he opened 
addressed some passage to his thoughts and feelings ; he 
felt that he could read and listen with love and interest 
to the history of every lover that ever trod the earth, 
finding in each something that struck an answering chord 
in his own bosom. 

And what boundless dreams, and visions, and speculi^ 
tions, were opened to his view ! How he wondered whal 
sort of impressions he had made on her ; if she had 
deemed him as awkward, as foolish, as intrusive, as he 
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jseemed to hioiaelf to have been ; if she could have guessed 
At the cause of his embarrassmeut ; if the words she had 
^uttered, the smile she had given him at parting, implied 
any degree, however slight, of good-will and interest, or 
were merely passing civiHty to a neighbour whose name 
and family were known to her. Would it really, he asked 
Jiimsel^ give her anything like pleasure to see him again, 
or had she already forgotten hun and the incident that 
had brought them together) 

And then, — ah, fond presumption 1 reproved and yet 
permitted — ^he looked round the old walls of Audley, and 
fancied her there by his side, sharing in his life, his 
thoughts, his pursuits ; sitting by his side in the golden 
light of the summer's evening, her hand in his, her eyes 
reading the language his spoke to them; bending over 
Jbim, as he painted, her breath warm on his cheek, her 
•golden locks; mingling with his dark one& And Audley 
Court no longer looked gloomy, and ruined, and deserted : 
•its ancient splendour revived, its glories returned ; she 
was its mistress — ^his wife ; the daughter his knother had 
jrearned to behold — ^the ancestress of succeeding genera<- 
tions 1 Ah, love ! — ah, folly ! he was the heir to— what? 
ruin, poverty, distress ; she the heiress to wealth and 
splendour, the daughter of a man who, even if she 
sought no higher destiny than to become Reginald's wife 
— if Beginald could bring his high proud soul to accept 
the saori£oe— -doubtless had far other views than those of 
bestowing his daughter's hand and fortune on a ruined 
man, though he were even the heir of all the Audleys. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A OLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 



Reoikald's attention, usually so little occupied by ex- 
ternal events, was now continually on the watch to learn 
the arrival of Lord Clanmorris at Elmwood. Direct 
questions he dared not ask ; in the first place, lest his 
anxiety on the subject should be misinterpreted in a way 
.dorogatoiy to his dignity ; in the second, because, witl" 
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the, bashfiiliiess inherent to a genuine, and especially ii 
first passion, he feared, by look or tone, to betray 4 
shadow of the real cause of his interest. Chance, how^ 
ever, served him, better perhaps than a chosen oooatdoii 
might have done, to make the acquaintance of Selina's 
fiither, and saved him the embarrassment his t^j and 
proud nature would have felt in going professedly to 
seeK iv« 

In one of his woodland walks, which now became more 
extended than ever, a turn of the green forest-drive he 
was pursuing brought before him at a very short distance 
three equestrians : the bounding of his heart spoke at the 
first glance to the identity of one ; the others were, an 
elderly man, tall, rather stout, and with a happy mixture 
of good'-humour and intelligence in his countenance ; and 
a young one, handsome, dark, and foreign-looking, with a 
peculiarly distinguished air and carriage. The parl^ 
were conversing gaily as they rode along. Selina's cleat 
ringing laugh, in reply to some remark of the younger 
cavalier, struck musicedly on his ear, but jarringly on his 
jealous heart, in which the first aspect of the stranger^ 
who was bending slightly towards her at the moment they 
first came in view, had awakened one of those nameless 
pangs that rise on such occasions, and build very Babels 
where hardly a foundation-stone was laid. 

That man loves her ; he is destined for her by her 
father, and accepted by herself; fool, dreamer, presump^ 
tuous ! and here is the end — the natural end — ^the only 
one that could reasonably have been expected, of my 
fancies and my visions ! — ^and strange as it now appears, 
the one that never tangibly presented itself as a probar 
bility before me 1 Such were the thoughts that warred 
in Reginald's breast as the party neared him, and he 
continued to advance ; for the momentary impulse to avoid 
them instantly gave way before the painful curiosity of 
seeing all he co^d of the lovers — as he had already set 
them down to be — and of noting if he had made at least 
so much impression on Selina's memory that she would 
recognize him in passing. 

Another moment, and the doubt was solved ; an almott 
imperceptible start, a sudden earnestness in the hazel eyes, 
% word arrested on the open lips, and then the influx aih 
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vaye of pure blood mantling bene&tli the txansparent akin, 
showed Reginald that at least he was remembered. He 
took off ills hat reyeiently, whilst she bowed gradoualy 
and whispered, as he saw, his name to her father, who 
stepped, and with graoefiil cordiality addressed him. '* It 
is so many years mnce I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you, Mr. Audley," he said — *' you were indeed but a child 
at the time, — ^that I do not, on this ground, venture to 
eiaim acquaintance with you; but on that of ancient 
friendship with your father, whom I knew from a boy ; 
and from the desire to thank you for knightly service 
rendered to a damsel errant, I earnestly trust that you 
will not refuse us the pleasure of improving, this acquaint- 
ance, and that we may hope to see you a frequent guest 
at Eimwood« I should have left my name at Audley 
Court, but only arrived from town the day before 
yesterday, and my daughter has kept me so busy, inspect- 
ing her improvements, that this is the first time I have 
got beyond the park-gates." 

Belaid had by this time regained his composure, 
and replied with warmth and cordial good*breeding. A 
£»w more words ensued, and they separated, Reginald 
bearing away materials for another love-feast in every 
glance and movement, crowned with the parting smile, 
of his beautiful heroine > a least whose sweets, however, 
were alloyed by uncomfortable visions of a pair of im* 
peddnehtly handsome dark eyes^ that seemed to him 
much too deep and expressive to be bent innocuously on 
those of almost any woman whose heart was as yet un« 
captured. 

Still, there was a something in Selina's look and 
manner at her recognition of him-^in that adorable 
blush, in her parting smile, that, without going further, 
he deemed could hardly have displayed itself in the 
demeanour of a woman who was hardened to foreign 
personal influences by one reigning paramount within ; 
and on the whole, as he walked homewards, a vrild, un* 
controllable, uncalculating hope and joy, were the feelings 
uppermost in his thoughts ; and he felt less hatefully and 
admiringly disposed towards the dark eyes, more oharita* 
bly towards himself and mankind in general, than he 
could have deemed it possible half an hour previously. 
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He began, on reflection, to think that the stranger ivaer 
not after all so dreadfully handsome ; a little too carefully- 
attired for the occasion ; and that he himself was not 
altogether such a bom idiot, so worthy of his own con-* 
temptuous wrath as had at first seemed clearly apparent. 
The future, the future, whispered at times a Uttle intra* 
sive voice : whither is all this tending ? but Beginald's 
cane dashed off the head of an unoffending foxglove by 
way of reply, and a few steps of increased speed bore 
him beyond sight of the scattered " fidry-thimbles," and 
memory of the thought that had caused tiieir ruin. 

On the following day business called Beginald to see 
his father's lawyer at the neighbouring post-town, and 
on his return, he found Lord Clanmorris' card, with an 
invitation to dinner for the day ensuing. "Pray," wrote 
his gracious host, ''if it be fine, come early, as my 
daughter takes a particular pride in her gardens, and 
insists upon every new Mend at once making their 
acquaintance ; even you, accustomed to the old grandeur 
of Audley Court, yet more picturesque in its temporary 
disorder, are not to be exempted firom the ordeal." 

And so he was indeed to see her, the ideal of his dreams, 
in the home in which he had pictured her j he was to 
enter its hallowed precincts, and breathe its atmosphere ; 
to have something on which to feed memory as well as 
fancy in his own solitary home. He was to see her, to 
speak to her, to feast himself on her eyes, her voice ; ta 
sun himself in her presence during so many hours ; to 
have an occasion to note every look, and tone, and in- 
flexion of her voice ; and to discover if any portion of 
the intense interest and affection with which she had 
inspired him, were beginning to dawn in her own heart ; 
or whethe]^ indeed the jealous suspicions the sight of the 
stranger had excited, had any foundation in truth. Well, 
to-morrow would soon arrive, and till then he had enough 
of anticipation and conjecture to keep his mind fully and 
delightfully occupied, despite the uneasy thoughts that 
would at times intrude themselves. 

How Reginald's heart beat, as he walked up the 
deeply-shaded avenue, and came suddenly in sight of the 
large, handsome, modem house, standing forth an image 
'^^ wealth, comfort, and prosperity, in the midst of its' 
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spreading trees, highly-kept groundi^ and saniling par- 
terres^ radiant "with every blossom known to European 
ocdtnre. And this was what she was used to 1 How 
would the neglect and desolation of Audley Court strike 
upon an eye wont to dwell on nothing but such a smiling 
picture as the one spread before him? Audley Court, 
whose charms of association could not be supposed to 
have any very strong interest for others than the members 
of the &inily to which it belonged, and who could not be 
expected to see, in its' fedlen grandeur, aught beyond a 
picturesque ruin, good to visit on an idle summer's day, 
but untenable in the light of a home. The thought wan 
bitter. 

Absorbed in reflection, Reginald reached almost in-* 
sensibly the peristyle of Elmwood Hall, mounted the 
steps, and was soon ushered through a greenhouse— -which, 
from the presence of various articles of furniture, a harp^ 
books, &o., evidently at times served as a sitting-room — 
into the shades of a darkened drawing-room, where a 
delicious coolness, and the fragrance of flowers, struck 
delightfully on his senses. The apartment was vacant,, 
and Reginald was not sorry to have time to calm the 
beating of his heart, and to collect his senses. The room- 
was, in every respect, the very opposite of all he had lefb 
at Audley Court: here modem elegance, luxury, and 
comfort, presided in each detail of furniture, arrangement^ 
and architecture. The room was large, lofty, and finely 
proportioned ; a carpet, thick as forest moss, eovered the 
floor; heavy crimson silk curtains shaded the large 
windows ; vast mirrors stood out from the white -and- 
gold walls ; cabinets and marble consoles, laden with 
Louis XY. clocks, Sevres vases, gilt candelabras, &c., were 
placed beneath them. FauteuUs, sofas, ottomans, seats 
of every possible form that comfort could devise, were 
ranged with studied confusion ; amid tables bearing books, 
albums, writing-materials, nic-nacs of all sorts and 
descriptions. A. grand piano occupied one end of the 
room, and everywhere flowers bloomed ; vases, jars, filled 
with the rarest and most beautiful, foimd place in the 
windows, on the mantelpiece, on the tables, and enriched 
tiie air with their hisoious fragrance. 

The sound of voices in the garden made Reginald^ 
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heart beli.t thick and fisurt;. He recognized here ttmong: 
them. The blinds irem thrown open, and she stood for 
a moment in the space of sunshine, in the light of her 
Yadiant loveliness^ so like an angel encirded with its own 
glory, that Beginald's breath was taken away hy the 
vision of the white-robed creature with the golden hair 
that stood before him. 

The appearance of the less ethereal forms of Lord 
Clanmonis and the dark stranger dispelled the trance, 
and enabled him to reply to the greeting of his host 
with reasonable composure^ and to bow oourteouslj on 
his introduction to the Oomte de ClermontKi'HarviUe, 
who, with easy politeness, entered at once into the con* 
versation of his entertainers and £allow«gae8t, and i6ded 
to do away with all the embarrassment a new acquaint- 
anceship is so apt to impose, more espeeilJly on so 
small a party. 

Reginald soon became at home with these people. He 
was astonished how his aky sensitive nature expanded 
before the kind cordiality of Lord Clanmorris, the 
mingled animation and di^ty of Monsieur d'Harville ; 
what an indescribable mixture of joy and repose stole 
over lus soul and his senses under the influence of 
Selina's presence. The garden stroll being proposed, 
Lord Clanmorris requested him to offer hb arm to his 
daughter, as it was to him especially that she was to do 
the honours of her flowers. Out they stepped on the 
broad terrace, into the golden sunshine, the radiant air 
redolent of light, and life, and perfume. Heavy-leaved 
trees, beneath which dim green ^ vistas led from the 
glowing sunlight into mysterious shades ; parterres, re* 
minding one of Hood*s Summer Song, — 

 

" The veiy rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms as they fell, 
And strewed the earth with flowers ; ** 

verdant plots ; fountains sending up sprays that looked 
like diamond^sprinkled plumes ; broad walks lay before 
them, and gaudy, idle butterflies, and earnest, buGty brown 
bee8<-4>oth, after all, come on the same errand, though 
they employed their gains differently, flitted Hghtly or 
boomed soberly to and fro^ 
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There are, in this work-a-day world, stray moments of 
such exquisite happiness, that we can hardly believe in 
their resdity ; and while they last, we aband9n ourselves 
so wholly to the enjoyment of them, exclude so entirely 
all thought of past and future, that we regret nothing 
and desire nothing. Such were the feelings of Reginald, 
as, a little in advance of the others, he wandered on 
through this paradise, its Eve, as pure and as radiant as 
the first before the temptation, walking at his side. 
What they talked about he hardly knew ; not a word 
they said that the sternest duenna could have frowned 
at : the well-spring of happiness that was in his heart 
bubbled up into joyous words, childish jests, merry 
laughter ; the grave, earnest, thoughtful man, on whose 
young heart and brow the cares and struggles of life 
already sat heavily, became, for the moment, a very 
schoolboy, yet preserving all his manhood's gentle 
tenderness; and when the warning bell called them to 
return to the house to dinner, Reginald started to think 
that one stage of that delicious day was over, as if it 
should have lasted for ever ; and he sighed heavily as 
he resigned Selina's arm on entering the saloon. 

Dinner was announced^ and M. de Clermont-d'Har- 
viUe advanced to hand Lady Selina into the dining^ 
room. 

Reginald's hatred, that had quite vanished, for a 
moment boiled up again ; yet he felt this was so 
thoroughly unreasonable and unthankful for what he 
was sure must have been no small degree of abnegation 
on M. d'Harville's part during the preceding hours, that 
he forced down the feeling, and took his place opposite 
Lady Selina and next to Mrs. Morley, with wliat re- 
signation he could muster. The rector of the parish — 
that never-failing complement to a small dinner-party in 
the country, — a man whose kindness of heart and origin- 
ality, joined to a good education and good manners, 
enabled him to fill the traditional office with considerable 
credit — completed the party, which was gay and sprightly 
throughout. After dinner, followed another stroll in the 
garden, yet lovelier and more fragrant beneath the 
moonbean^s th^n in the glowing day. 
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' Reginald strove in vain to discover in M. d'Harville's 
manner, if he entertained for Selina any stronger feeling 
tfaam that qf the admiration it was impossible she could 
fail to inspire : at times a look, a tone, seemed to him to 
encourage a suspicion that such was the fiEiot ; at others, 
his perfect ease of maimer in addressing her, reassured 
him. At all events, he felt pretty secure that no deep 
impression had been made upon her heart ; and with this 
crumb of comfort, he tore himself away at the close of the 
evening, and roved about the woods till daybreak. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE FOREIGN GUEST. 



Adrien de Clermont-d*Harville sat alone in his room 
writing letters ; the last was just completed, and before^ 
closing it, he read over what follows : — 

" Ma bonne et douce Louise, — 

" I follow my letter into your little nest at Ermonville, 
where you must be at this time, and see your sweet face 
light up at sight of it ; unworthy that it is of such a 
reception after being so long delayed ! But since I last 
wrote to you, I have left London, and am now installed 
in one of the English chateaux, of which we have heard so 
much, and which, indeed, in no degree falls short of the 
reputation attached to these dwellings of the upper class 
of English. 

" And now to t#ll you, dear sister, how this has come 

about. — ^At Lord L 's, I met our old acquaintance 

Lord Clanmorris, whom you remember, when you were a 
child, and of whom I saw a good deal at !Naples, four 
years ago. We renewed acquaintance with right good- 
will on my part,, as I always thought him about the most 
agreeable Englishman I ever met, — though you know I 
own to a taste for the nation in general ; — he invited me 
' to his house in town ; and as he was coming down here to 
see his daughter, he asked me to accompany hini. « 
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" I had long had a wish to see somethiBg'of English 
country life, and of the country itself in summer; so 
bidding adieu to balls and belles, hot streets and dustj 
parks, we were whirled down in a carriage and four ; and 
after a journey that seemed to lie on a road l^ing 
principally through a series of parks, farms, and orchards, 
we arrived at Elmwood to a late dinner. The description 
of the pl&oe you shall have in my next letter ; I sliall 
have quite enough to do to tell you in this of matters of 
morQ immediate interest. I told you that Lord Clan- 
morris's object in coming here, was to visit his daughter, 
who has not yet made her d^ut, and resides at Elmwood 
with her governess. Why or wherefore I hardly know, — 
and it is only to you, my sweet confessor, that I can now 
own the treason of which 1 was guilty, — I had an impression 
that this cloistered damsel was one of those types which, 
having occasionally seen, we, in our superb national vanity 
and coiibomitant ridicule for the inhabitants of almost all 
other nations, are so apt to select as representatives of the 
whole race of English girls : a tall Miss, with a long face, 
lanky hair^— probably red ; large hands and feet ; and a 
general preponderance of bone. My London experience 
might have taught me better, but it did not ; and if I 
thought about Lady SeHna at all, it was this image that 
presented itself. We arrived, and the reality appeared. 
Imagine the embodiment of all the brightest visions of 
angels, sylphs, and houris, in our own, in the mythological, 
and the Mahometan paradises, and you will have some 
notion of the creature which presented herself, and, quite 
forgetful of its threefold divinity, threw itself into my 
host's arms with as much earnestness as if it had been 
the veiiest commonplace specimen of flesh and blodd 
JUialUf/. Pardon ! — ^you know, not all Henri's lectures 
could make me stick to correct French, when incorrect, or 
rather composed, expressed my meaning better. ' Voilcb 
mon frere qui se monte la Hie,^ I hear you, 2^ite 
moqiteusej but you are mistaken, with all your aagesse : 
both my head and heart are in their right places — as yet ; 
I have not been carried away captive, enchained hand 
and foot by a thread of golden hair — ^pierced through by 
a ray from sunlit eyes. When one has arrived at man s 

K 2 
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estate, it is time to cease to carry one's heart in one's band, 
and so you put it up your sleeve a little, so that you have 
time to think a while before you produce it, and do not 
let it slip from your grasp the first time your hand comes 
in contact, as according to English custom it so soon does, 
with a little white one. I have now been a week at 
Elmwood ; I have studied this little beauty closely, and 
though I am not in love with her, every day I see more 
reason why I should be : I dare say, if I see no reason to 
render, such a course dangerous or objectionable, I. shall 
end thus. What might be her other's ideas on the sub- 
ject, I shall endeavour to find out : apart from any dislike 
he might entertain at the idea of his daughter marrying a 
foreigner, and living principally abroad, he could not, I 
should think, find any circumstance of family position, or 
fortune, to disapprove of in such an alliance. As to her 
own, she is too natural, too innocent, too candid, to leave 
me long in doubt. I am not without misgiving on the 
subject of a rival : there is a certain neighbour, a young 
man of a fine old family, ruined, but grand and stately 
and noble in its ruin ; handsome, romantic — in short, the 
very ideal of a woman's worship, who evidently has not 
stopped to calculate the chances as I have done, and is 
throwing himself into the midst of a genuine and desperate 
passion for this goddess. I should think the father would 
hardly consent to such a marriage, — ^but who knows? 
these things are managed so differently in England to 
what they are with us, that perhaps, if Selina returned 
his passion, Lord Clanmorris would consider his ancient 
birth sufficient, and give them his benediction. I shall 
continue to keep my head as cool as I can, and watch th^ 
issue of affairs ; if I see matters taking a dangerous or 
unfavourable turn, I shall retreat. In the mean time 
write to me here, and I will inform you of the progress of 
this business, knowing as I do how deeply it will interest 
you, and how pleased Henri will be at the prospect of 
my taking to myself a wife, and settling down in 
respectability. Je lui envoie un bon poignet de main il 
I'Anglaise, — ce serait allocking de Fembrasser des cdtes 
d* Albion ; mille baisers ^ mon neveu et filleul, pour qui 
je destine un pony Ecossais ^ tous crins j et ^ toi, ma 
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Loulsette, toute la tendresse, tout le d^vouement, d'un 
fr^re qui, jusqu^k present, n'a jamais yu la femme qa^il aime 
autant que sa soeur, — ^tou 

" Adrien." 

The letter was folded, sealed, and despatched with the 
rest ; and the writer, taking up a volume of Lamartine 
from the collection of French books placed in his room by 
his thoughtful host's direcbions, seated himself by the 
window that overlooked the garden, and began^o try to 
read. But in vain : other thoughts than those of Kaphael — 
another image than that of Graziella or of Genevieve, 
presented themselves between him and the page, strive as 
he would to drive them thence. Was Adrien insincere 
in what he had written to his sister ? No ; he implicitly 
believed every word he had stated, and it only required 
time and circumstance to test how far he could trust to 
his own strength and self-guidance in the dangerous path 
he was, in such assured security, pursuing. 

" I should like, of all things,'' said Lord Clanmorria, 
that day at dinner, " to show D'Harville Audley Court ; 
it is one of the best specimens of the style and time to 
which it belongs, of any in England ; yet I fear — knowing 
the ideas of Keginald's fieither, and the pain it gave him 
that the place should be seen in its decay and dilapi- 
dation — it might also wound him that strangers should 
visit it. I have been thinking of asking him to come and 
spend a few days with us ; I am sure a little cheerful 
society would do him good; and the recollection of his 
fieither, whom I regarded and loved when we were mere 
boys together, and whom I never ceased to like and 
esteem warmly to the hour of his death — the respect and 
interest which- Reginald's own position, character, and 
conduct, and the regard his manners and person inspire in 
me, make me really desirous to add in any way to his 
pleasure or enjoyment. If he will come, we can try, 
without embarrassing him, to ascertain whether our visit 
to Audley Court would be welcome or otherwise, and act 
accordingly. I will write to-morrow — what is it 1 Tuesday 
— and ask him to come on Friday for a week, or as much 
longer as he can give us." 
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Adrien's eyes tamed to Selina's face at her father's 
proposition ; she smiled when he made it, naturally, and 
without embarrassment ; but turning under the influence 
of the fascination a iixed gaze always exercises on sensitive 
natures, she met the earnest inquiry of his eye, and 
blushed deeply with the intuitive knowledge of its 
meaning. Aclrien turned away ; he did not love her : 
why then did the blush excite that impatient pang in his 
breast 1 vhy did he reflect upon it, and try to explain it 
as solely caused by his own too eager look of question, 
and feel half-satisfled when he had almost persuaded him- 
self it was so j and then come back to the subject, and 
weigh it again and again with alternate conviction and mis- 
giving, the latter always the stronger feeling of the two ? 

After all, he said, it was perfectly natural, inevitable, 
with the floating idea he had in his head, that if circum- 
stances concurred to make such a result feasible, and in 
all respects desirable, he might aspire to the hand of 
Belina, that he should narrowly watch each and every 
indication, however slight, of her ideas and feelings, as 
they might be supposed to bear on this point ; that before 
advancing a step in the path leading to such a termination, 
he should clearly ascertain what' chance he might have of 
entering upon it with success. He knew that in England 
the incSnations of the high contracting parties in matri- 
monial matters are allowed to have far more weight than 
is accorded to them on the continent ; and even were it 
otherwise, there was enough of romance and chivalry in 
Adrien d'Harville's nature to make him feel that without 
being secure of Selina*s heart, he would never covet the 
possession of her hand, or seek by other means than a fair 
honest competition of hi^ personal advantages against 
those of a rival, to win her. It behoved him, therefore, 
to keep a narrow watch ; and if he found the chances of 
that rival better than his own, to abandon the game before 
there was a risk of the stake becoming too precious. 

" At all events," thought Adrien, as " this young hero 
is toming on Friday, and will, no doubt, commence opera- 
tions^ at once, I may as well improve the time that I shall 
possess undisturbed before his arrival, and try if I can 
succeed in making any impression without compromising 
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myself." In the conviction that so far from yielding to 
the dictates of his feelings, he was merely parsoing a game 
of calculation, Adrien's eyes and voice^ though not his 
words, assumed an expression towards Selina they had 
never before manifested : when, at her father's request, she 
sung, he drew nearer the piano thauf was his wont, bend- 
ing his eyes on her ; so that when she looked up and met 
them, there came a slight tremor in her voice, a faint 
increase of colour in her cheeky — signs noted by him with 
a fluttering, hopeful triumph, strangely opposed to the 
feeling that had risen in his breast when his searching 
glance at the mention of Reginald's name had produced 
a somewhat similar indication of emotion. When he bid 
her good night, and, according to the English custom he 
had eatly adopted, took her hand, he held it a moment 
longer than usual in his own, and resigned it with some- 
thing that sounded like a suppressecl sigh. 

And then Adrien d'Harville retired to his own room, 
and cong^tukted himself on how weU he had played his 
rdle, and how clear he was steering of all danger. He 
laid out plans for the line of conduct he was to pursue, 
before and after the appearance of his rival (he already 
admitted Beginald in that' light) on the stage, and the 
modifications that were to be adopted in the event of 
such and such circumstances presenting themselves : 
finally he resigned himself to his pillow, and dreamed 
that he had succeeded in winning the affections of Selina; 
that he was elevated to the seventh heaven of bliss, only 
inhabited by lovers of the most ardent' and genuine and 
immaterial class, who care no more for dowries than they 
do for dowagers ; that, somehow or other, it turned out 
to be all a mistake — ^that it was Reginald who was the 
chosen of Selina ; that he stepped in between them, 
asserting and proving his claims* to her a£fe6tion at the 
moment that he, Adrien, deemed himself most secure 
of it ; that they agreed to settle the matter in the vexy 
satisfactory way pbople often adopt in such matters when 
awake, — ^that of the one killing the other, and deeming, 
therefore, he has somewhat acquired a right to the posses- 
sion of the object in dispute, no matter whether it be the 
favoured or the rejected that survives ; and he was in the 
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midst of a fiery contest with his rival, when a crackling 
sound, a suffocating smell, that seemed gradually to have 
been creeping upon his senses, and mixing in a sort of 
indefinite imder-current with his dream, finally broke 
through the trammels of sleep, and became a reality. 

" It is not the thunder, it is not the lightning 
To which the castle is sounding and brightening, 
But something worse than lightning or thunder ; 
For what is that that is coming yonder ?" 

Adrien started up in bed ; in his room all was darkness, 
but a line of red light lay beneath the door ; the smell of 
smoke and charred wood was keen and hot ; and, bursting, 
crackling, and hurrying, came on the sound of fire. 

To throw on his trowsers and dres&iing-gown was the 
work of an instant, and Adrien opened the door, cau- 
tiously, so as to see the extent of the danger before 
rushing madly into tie midst of it ; — few men's nerves 
are stronger than his, yet the gush of suffocating smoke, 
of fiery air, the leaping tongues of flame, that like an 
infuriated beast, spring tbwards him, for a moment drive 
him back ; only for a moment though, and then he ad- 
vances carefully, and strives to see the course he is to 
take, and the direction whence the fire is coming. His 
first thought is Selina; he does not love her, but he 
thinks with a pang of terror and anxiety of what may 
be her lot,-— of what joy and triumph he would feel if fate 
made him her deliverer'; and he resolves that he will 
save her, if his life be the sacrifice. Her room, he knows, 
is further on in the corridor than his, — ^further in the 
dir^tion of the flames, which have not yet arrived quite 
to his door : on the other side, the staircase is free ; to 
save her he must dash thi^ough the fire, — ^to save himself, 
he has nothing to do but descend the stairs, and then, in 
security lihnself, give ^e alarm to the household ; be- 
tween the two courses, however, there is not an instant's 
hesitation. Shielding his face with his arm, he rushes into 
the thick of the whirling raging volume of reddening smoke, 
through which forked jets of flame are leaping ; his hair 
shrivelling on his head, the fierce atmosphere seeming to 
dry up and parch him, he works hi.s way on — ^lie is 
Hearing her door : the imgry element i'^ rjivling around 
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and a^inst it, madly seeking admittance, but is as yet 
kept out — ^thank Grod ! he is not then too late ! — ^he is 
close to it, — ^when it opens from within, and he hears a 
wild shriek, he sees a white figure, — ^for an instant — 
then the triumphant fire rushes between him and it, and 
seems to devour it. He does not love her — ^but the 
thought that she should perish thus maddens him, and 
he dashes on, wild with terror and despair, into the room : 
it is already so full of smoke — ^his eyes are so blinded 
with it — ^that he can at first distinguish nothing ; — he 
calls her l^ her Christian name, and she answers from 
the bed, on which* she has sprung again — seeking to 
shelter herself beneath the coverings ; — ^he rushes towards 
her, and rolling her up in them, he lifts her in his strong 
arms as he would a child, soothing and reassuring her 
with brief words of encouragement, and then turns once 
more to face the fire, Battling every inch of the way, 
he reaches the door, and is about to step into the corridor 
— too late — ^too late ! — the floor falls in with a crash, — 
and wild and mad with rage and triumph, fiame and fiery 
smoke, and sparks, and glowing brands, rush and leap 
from the yawning crater, and a cry of those who suddenly 
awake to death pierces through the roar and the din of 
destruction. Betreat he must ! — what then? the window- 
occurs to him, but it is lofty, and beneath is the stone 
terrace, — ^the thing is not to be contemplated: ^'Is there 
no other outlet?" he asks her (she has never once 
screamed, but has clung to him, as an infant in its 
mother's arms) — "Yes," she says, "there is a door leading 
into the adjoining room," — "And what beyond?" "Another 
room, opening on the staircase." Again, thank God ! if 
the fire has not reached the staircase, all may be well. 
He finds the door, and opens it ; the fire has not yet 
penetrated into either of these rooms, and he traverses 
them at a bound, and his hand is on the lock of the last 
door ; it is locked ! — ^he sets Selina on her feet, and with 
the superhuman strength of despair dashes himself against 
it; it crashes down — lock and hinges both yielding 
before him, and he isees the stairs yet unobstructed ! — he 
has distanced the flames ! — Selina is in his arms again ; 
he is rushing down with her, and midway he meets her 
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father, wild and haggard with mad despair, coming to 
seek her or perish with her. "She is saved!" Adrien 
says ; and the father takes her from her deliverer with 
passionate tears and blessings. Now the household is 
astir ; men and women, some resolute and active, some 
crazed and nerveless before the horror, rush to and fro ; 
these aiding, those impeding, the work of salvation. 
Help comes from the village, the farms, the cottages; 
the raging enemy holds no longer his course unchecked, 
— he is combated, fighting every inch of the way ; but 
he has had his hour : and as the dawn breaks^ only a 
smouldering smoke rises from the building sullenly into 
the pale morning sky ; and the inmates of Elmwood, one 
and all, are there to answer to the muster^call that has 
been made in fear and trembling. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE ElVALS. 



. Whek Eeginald woke in the morning, the first intelli- 
gence that reached his ears was that of the fire at Elm- 
wood. Old Warner, who, as yet, had heard little of the 
details, and could not with certainty affirm whether all. 
its inmates were secure, was his informer. To dress, and 
dash ofif breakfastless, were Reginald's first movements ; 
terror and anxiety gave wings to his feet,' though his 
heart fainted at the thought of what might have befallen 
Selina amid the perils pf that awful night. As he neared 
the mansion, the heavy black smoke that still rolled up 
sullenly above the trees, was the first tangible evidence 
of the catastrophe ; in the midst of his gnawing anxiety, 
the recollection of the first and last time he had ap- 
proached that house, smote with an agony of contrast on 
his memory ; then — ^now ! — he flew rather than ran over 
the apace that yet separated him from the certainty of 
her fate. All was alive and astir about the house, for it 
was early morning, and the fire, though effectually quelled, 
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yet smouldered amid its damp ashes and the rains. 
The outer walls of the house remained intact, and onlj a 
portion of the roof had fallen in, and many broken win- 
dows showed on the outside the damage that had been 
done : — ^fi'om one of the men, the first Reginald could 
reach, he learned the safety of its inhabitants ; and a sigh 
of such intense relief as seemed to lift him from purgatory 
to paradise, escaped his bosom at the intelligence — 
"Where were Lord Clanmorris and Lady Selinal" — 
" In the house ; only a portion of the interior had been 
destroyed ; the rest was still uninjured.** 

Heginald needed no guide to lead him through the 
garden, the sunny garden, lately roamed with her — now 
trampled and torn, its bright flowers crushed into the 
earth by heavy feet, — overrun with fire-engines, strewn 
•with buckets, portions of burnt wood, slate, and broken 
glass. At the door he met Lord Clanmorris : ^' Thank 
€rod, you are all safe !" was all he could say, as he 
grasped the hand that was extended to him : — ^M. 
d'Harville was following his host ; was it the sight of 
Keginald's haggard face, his disordered hair and dress, 
that told too plainly the extent of his anxiety, that made 
him. draw back, with a sudden movement of jealous 
?inger, the hand he was about to offer, impelled by 
that feeling that brings mere strangers together in such 
moments, — when the escape from a firightful peril draws 
us irresistibly towards those who have synlpathized 
with us under it, even though they have not shared 
it ] Before, however, Reginald saw the movement, 
Adrien had recollected that he did not love Selina, 
and the hand was again offered and accepted. Then 
Reginald dared to ask for her : " Quite safe, quite well, 
thanks to M. d'Harville ; had he not risked his own 
life, hers must have been sacrificed.'* The two young 
men looked at each other, and their position as rivals 
was thoroughly established in the momentary glance 
exchanged : — ^the silent struggle had commenced ; but 
with this difference : that Reginald, as from the beginning, 
saw but the present — his headlong passion, his uncon- 
trolled love, that dared not look one step beyond; 
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Adrien, the future be had, subject to the influence of 
circumstances, chalked out in his plans, as he still persisted 
in believing, unbiassed by his feelings. 

In a &ir fight it would be difficult to say which would 
stand the better chance ; a question of taste only could 
decide it. As it was, Adrien had the advantage of por- 
tion, — an advantage of which, being sufficiently generous 
not to weigh his service at its full worth, Reginald felt 
more intensely the value than he did himsel£ Oh, to see 
Selina ! — ^to read in those dear eyes that transparent 
countenance, how she was affected by what had passed ! 
This was the ardent longing that filled Reginald's breast, 
the test on which to lay the foundation of hope or despair. 
A sudden inspimtion flashed across him : it would be 
impq^ible to inhabit Elmwood until certain repairs had 
been executed ; and nearly as impossible to make the 
journey to the house in town before Lord Clanmorris 
could ascertain the amount of mischief that had occurred, 
and put his property in safety — ^this would take at least 
some days ; and in the mean time where would he and his 
daughter And fitting shelter? Could he, dare he, for 
that time offer them Audley Court ? The thought of its 
condition brought a flush to his brow and a pang to his 
heart ; and yet the circumstances were so peculiai*, he 
felt so secure of the respect and delicacy of those to whom 
he proposed to make the offer — above all, the temptation 
was so sk'ong, that he came at once to a determination on 
the subject. M. d*Harville was indeed a difficulty ; but 
he felt he had to deal with no ungenerous rival, who 
would, whether he accepted or refused his hospitality, 
repay the act or the intention with a sneer on his un- 
merited and dignified poverty ; he too, therefore, should 
be included in the invitation. If he refuses, thought 
Reginald, I shall be safe from him for a time, at all 
events ; if he accepts, I shall have an opportunity ot 
studying his relations with Selina, and judging daily, 
almost hourly, what may be their mutual feelings. It 
was with a beating heai*t that Reginald framed his 
proposal. For a moment Lord Clanmorris hesitated; 
then shaking his hand warmly — for he well knew what 
it must have cost his pride to make it — ^he frankly and 
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cordially accepted the invitation. He felt tliat^ having 
made the offer, it would be more delicate to Keginald's 
feelings that it should be thus received, — and this, even 
more than the conveniences it afforded, led to the decision. 
While his rival spoke to Lord Clanmorris, Adrien, who 
guessed what was coming, had time to take his resolution. 
Would it be generous to accept 9 he asked himself ; — Yet 
why not ? He and Reginald understood each other : in 
the tadt stru^le between them, there was not — or ought 
not to be — any cause for personal dislike or animosity ; 
they both put in for the same stake; but while each 
sought to obtain every fair advantage, the game might be 
played freely and honourably, and without calling in the 
influence of temper or mean jealousies. At all events, — 
though he did not love her, — the idea of quitting SeUna 
within a few hours of last night's events — of leaving her 
in the very house and home of his rival, was one which 
he could not contemplate ; so calling in, as usual, the aid 
of casuistry to excuse the im^lses of his heart, Adrien 
d'Harville decided that it would be a wretched piece of 
policy thus to throw up the game into his antagonist's 
hands at the moment his own chances were the best, and 
resolved, come what would, to accept his proffered 
hospitality. 

And thus it was decided. Lord Clanmorris drew his 
young host aside as he was going : " My dear Reginald," 
he said, — " you will allow me to call your father's son by 
his Christian name, as I did himself when we were boys 
together, — I know well that a bachelor's establishment 
is never ready to receive a whole family at so hasty a 
notice ; you must allow me, therefore, to send one or two 
servants — ^my man, who knows your good Warner well ; 
my daughter's maid and a housemaid, who both come 
from your village — to help him in any way he may- 
require, and to take as much trouble off his hands as they 
can. With your father's friend, Reginald, you can have 
no delicacy in this matter ; and in accepting the shelter 
of Audley Court — ^without which I really do not at this 
moment know how I should meet the difficulties of the 
position I am thus thrown into — ^you must let me be 
your guest on my ovm terms ; Warner and I will settle 
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that between wa. So now good-bye for the moment j" 
and wringing the young man's hand, he was off before he 
ooiild reply. 

Great were the preparations, mighty the bustle' and 
hurry, and sweeping, and dusting, and passing to and fro, 
and hammering, and knocking, that took place when 
Reginald brought the news of the expected guests' arrival 
to Audley Court. As old Warner had sons and daughters, 
grandchildren, nephews and nieces, without number, 
established in and about, the village of Audley, all of 
whom had, from their cradles, been instructed in the 
creed, that to render Homage and service to one of the 
house, was not only a bounden duty, but an honour and 
a privilege (the feeling being kept alive in their hearts by 
the gentle condescension and kindly interest that marked 
the manners of the Audleys towards the poor and labour- 
ing glasses), there was no lack of ready and willing hands 
to set the place in such order as the circumstances would 
admit. Even the flower-beds immediatelv about the 
house were raked and weeded ; the tangled luxuriance of 
rose, and jasmine, and honeysuckle, turned to account to 
ornament them ; the walks swept, the dead boughs 
removed ; and by six o'clock, the hour named by Lord 
Clanm orris for his arrival, Audley Court presented a 
more habitable appearance than could have been supposed 
possible at so short a notice* With his usual thoughtful 
ddica«y. Lord Clanmorria bad, some hours previously, 
sent over plate, wine, linen, <kc., saying that as he should 
not feel secure in leaving them at Elmwood, he would 
request Reginald to give them house-room, adding care- 
lessly that they might as well be used — ^being ready for 
service — during the few days he would trespass on 
Reginald's hospitality. 

Great was Warner's pride and glory at arranging the 
apartments of the different guests, under the directions 
of his yoimg master ; but greater fkr, when left by him to 
the dictates of his own superior experience in such 
matters, he aided and guided, and superintended in the 
setting forth of the dining-table in the great hall, for the 
first time since the celebration of Reginald's christening, 
''low he pushed and hustled, and ordered and counter- 
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ordered the rising generation of Warnera^ male and 
lemaky whose hands were move used to the plough-tail, 
milk-pail, and spinning-whed, than to silver plate and 
damask Unen ; how he placed and replaced every article 
on table and sideboard ; how, when all was done^ and 
the preparations yet to be completed called him else- 
where, he could not resist every now and then diving 
back into the hall ; contemplating his work with head 
on one side, from various points of view, proudly, lovingly, 
yet critidsingly, as an. artist views his picture ; pushing 
a saltcellar half an inch to the right, a wine-cooler as 
much to the lefb ; then, studying the effect of the altera- 
tion, and then retreating to return and repeat the same 
manoeuvre within the next quarter of an hour. 

It was his mother's room that Beginald had had pre- 
pared for Lady Selina's reception. Its being the best ar- 
rangedand most habitable in the house, gave him a legitimate 
excuse for so doing ; but it was with a fkr deeper feeling, 
a tlmll as of a superstitious hope, that he contemplated 
the idea of her temporary occupation of it. It was the 
apartment inhabited, through every generation, by the 
existing mistress of Audley Oourt, and imtil now, no 
guest hsid ever been its inmate. Why, having, on the 
d«partai« of Mary Warner, parsed in review every 
article of its fiirmture, every detail of its arrangement — 
given the curtains a more graceful fold, re^^aced the 
flowers in the vases on the toilet-table,— -did he return to 
the room he had arranged as a studio, and taking from 
behind a number of others, placed against the wall, a 
canvass on which was sketched a female figure, tall and 
dight, and golden-haired, did he hastily dash in the com- 
mencement of a back-ground that strikingly resembled 
the chamber he had just left 1 He was about to efface the 
daring lines, when the sound of Warner's step, coming 
to demand fi^esh instructions, made him hastily replace it 
in its nook as it was. 

Six o'clock, and Keginald's heart beat high and fast. 
The last survey of the house, ending with his mother's 
room, had been gone through; and now all his senses 
were alive to catch the £r%t sound of wheels in the 
avenue: not long was he kept in suspense; soon the 
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welcome echo greeted his listening ear, and in a moment 
he was on the steps Te&dy^ to welcome his visitors, and 
hand Lady Selina from the carriage into the house. 
The meeting was cordial on all sides : in receiving 
M. d'Harville as his guest, Beginald*s feelings of the 
position and duties of a host for the moment silenced 
those of the rival, while his kind and courteous reception, 
the aspect of the place, the character he had heard of its 
late and present possessors, awoke all the chivalry that 
lay in Adrien's breast ; the greeting, therefore, that was 
exchanged between the two young men partook in 
nothing of that of the morning, and Adrien was not 
compelled to remember that he did not love Selina, in 
order to return Boginald's salutation as cordially as it 
was offered. 

At seven they sat down to table, and the dinner went 
off with the utmost gaiety ; Lord Clanmorris was, as 
usual, full of sprightly wit and anecdote ; the danger he 
and his household had escaped, so fully compensated for 
the damage— which was of little importance to a man in 
his circumstances — to his property, that his spirits were 
rather above than below their usual level Beginald, 
proud, happy, triumphant, was radiant with joy and ani- 
mation ; Lady Selina, delighted with the place, the 
change, the novelty of all the circumstances and position, 
seemed to him yet more enchanting than he had before 
conceived her ; and even Adrien, despite occasional un* 
comfortable sensations at the sight of Beginald's happiness 
and Selina's imconcealed admiration of and sympathy 
with all that now surrounded her, could not withhold his 
quota* of gaiety and good-will to the conversation. After 
dinner, a stroll was proposed : — ^it was Eeginald's duty, 
as well as privilege, to offer his arm to his lady guest ; 
yet an angry flush rose to Adrien's brow, and he felt for 
a moment as if the host was taking an ungenerous 
advantage of his position. At the moment of accef^ting 
Beginald's arm, Selina*s eye met his, and read its dis« 
pleasure ; a half-deprecating look, a gentle smile, crossed 
her face, and Adrien's wrath was laid, and a thrill of hope 
and joy rose in his breast : Lord Clanmorris made some 
remark to him, but his heart and brain were so occupied 
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Sn the attempt to decipher the exact extent of the meatv- 
mg of that rapid glance, that he hardly replied, and wbs 
compelled to collect all his thoughts to remedy his ab* 
sence by a due attention to his late host's conversation, 
that now, for the first time, seemed to him "wearisdme and 
out of place. Lord Clanmorris was not slow to perceive 
that the train of M. d'Harville*s ideas carried him &r 
from the theme he had commenced upon, and to avoid 
the awkwardness of a conversation under such circum- 
stances, he gradually lessened the short space that divided 
l^em from Reginald and Selina, and addressed himself to 
the former, while Adrien glided to the latter's side. As 
Is often the case, however, on such occasions, having half- 
gained his point in breaking in on the tHe-^t^te, and 
obtaining at least a portion of Selina's attention, he felt 
wholly unable to take advantage of the position, and 
continued to walk by her side almost in silence, broken 
now and then by some commonplace remark, the tri- 
viality of which grated as disagreeably on his own ear as 
it could have done on that of the most critical listener. 
His embarrassment insensibly communicated itself to 
Selina : impressed as she was with the sense of the debt 
she owed him ; wishing to show it, yet feeling the diffi- 
cully of doing so aright, or of entering properly on the 
subject, she failed to find words that would appear suited 
to the occasion ; and it was a relief to both when Lord 
Clanmorris, turning the conversation on the events of the 
previous night, related all that had occurred to himself 
and drew forth, bit by bit, the experiences bf Adrien and 
Selina ; from the former, sparingly and reluctantly, — ^from 
the latter, happy in this opportunity of openly acknow- 
ledging her sense of gratitude, warmly and earnestly, all 
the details of her escape from a de«^h otherwise inevi- 
table : as she spoke, her eyes lighted, her cheek glowed, 
her voice trembled, and at the conclusion, she held out 
her hand to Adrien, who, in silence, bowed his lips upon 
it. Had Reginald at the time known of the perils to 
which Selina had been exposed, and wilfully avoided 
encountering them to save her, he could hardly have 
felt a keener sense of shame and self reproach than 
that which at that moment filled his breast, and made 

L 
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him feel more of humiliation than of jealousy bdford 
M. d*Harville ; he even experienced towards him a 
sort of gratitude for the total absence of triumph and 
satisfaction^ and for the modesty he displayed throughout 
the whole afiiair ; a modesty perfectly free from any affec^ 
tation that could make its sincerity doubtful 

On returning to the house, the fatigue and excitemej^t 
of the past night showing some evidences in the paleness 
of Selina, her father insisted on her retiring early : it 
was settled that on the morrow they should see the 
house and grounds, and later, visit the park and adjoining 
'woods on horseback. ITot long after, Beginald led his 
male guests to their apartments, and then retired to his 
studio, where a temporary bed had been made for him- 
self, he having resigned his own room, the one adjoining 
his mother's, to Selina*s maid. 

" Decidedly," said Adrien, as he sat down to reflect 
overall that had passed, ^* I think the events of last night 
have turned the scale in my favour ; let us see whether 
I cannot keep the balance down. Quel petit ange ! — 
Ik -^a — est-ce que par hasard je commence vraiment 2l 
Taimer 1 — 9a me Mt un peu cet effet : non, non, voyons, 
mon ami, soyons sage ; 9a ne pent pas aller comme 9a I '* 
And to prove to himself that the thought tliat had crossed 
his conscience was a mere chimera^ he sat down and 
"wrote to his sister an account of the last night's adven- 
ture, suppressing as much as possible the details of his 
own self-devotion, and dwelling with renewed emphasis 
on the continued security of his heart against the influ- 
ence of Selina's attractions. 

, After that, he retired to bed, and woke in the morning 
vrith her sunny image before* his eyes, bright as the 
beams that streamed through an opening in the curtain, 
on the quaint old furniture of the chamber. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



THE CONTEST DECIDED. 



It waa on the events of the next few days — the period 
of Lord Clanmorria and his daughter*s stay at Audley 
Court — ^that Reginald and Adrien both felt the issue of 
the struggle between, them depended. Selina's prefer- 
ence for one, or indifference to both, must, each thought, 
become apparent during that time ; and Reginald's self- 
owned and ardent passion hardly made his pulses beat 
with more earnest expectation than did Adrien's unac- 
knowledged and half-unconscious attachment. 

After breakfast, commenced the survey of the house. 
Say what we^will, preach as we may about the equality 
of man, the nothingness of birth, the nullity of grand- 
£a.thers, there attaches to the aspect of those grand old 
relics of feudal times a prestige "from which none who 
enter them can escape, and which lends a certain interest, 
a certain respect, to the descendants of those who built 
up their fortunes by their deeds. As Reginald— whose 
characteristic features and noble bearing so fully carried 
out the impression the knowledge of his descent and 
position excited — moved about, with the easy absence of 
pretension of one born to a heritage of honour, among 
the relics and souvenirs of the £ne old race from which 
he sprang, it was impossible not to feel towards him a 
growing interest and attraction. 

Having visited the house in detail. Lord Clanmorris, 
who had heard of Reginald's artistic talents, entreated to 
be allowed an opportunity of judging of them ; a request 
with which he complied, not altogether unwillingly, as he 
fancied Selina would find some interest in his perform- 
ances, fond as she was of art ; and as her remarks in 
the picture-gallery showed her by no means unskilled or 
injudicious in her criticisms on it. Tlie best of his pro- 
ductions — some. of them representing sites in the neigh- 
)»ourhood well known to the guests, others souvenirs of 

l3 
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his residence in Germany — were displayed, and received 
the meed of praise they really merited; for Keginald 
possessed not only remarkable talent as a draughtsman 
and colourist, but he had studied art as few amateius 
are wont to do, and had added to power and facility of 
execution, a practised eye and hand. 

There was one picture that he wished to show Selina, 
and yet hesitated to produce : it represented the scene 
of their first meeting. He had originally sketched in her 
figure as he had seen her leaning against the tree, but so 
little satisfied had he been with the representation, that 
he had abandoned the attempt to delineate her, and 
finished the picture without. 

At last he resolved to show it, and judge by her 
countenance if the representation of that spot, so beloved 
by him, had for her any interest. He placed it on the 
easel in silence ; as her eye fell on it, a quick significant 
glance at him, hastily averted, and followed by a rising 
blush, which she sought to hide by bending over the 
picture, caused his heart to bound with a feeling of hope 
and joy. " Ah," said Lord Clanmorris, " I recognize 
that ! how like ! it is years since I have visited the 
place, yet this brings it before me as if I had seen it but 
yesterday." 

" It is a most lovely spot," replied Reginald, with a 
certain intention in his voice, which only Selina could 
have noted ; " my favourite of all in the neighbourhood, 
and I have studied it con mrwrer Lady Selina murmured 
a few words of commendation, and Reginald took the 
picture to replace it among some others that leaned 
against the wall. In so doing, the whole pile he attempted 
to remove fell, and the inmost one — ^yesterday*s sketch of 
Selina in his mother's room — ^lay discovered. Lord Clan- 
morris and M. d'Harville had moved to the other end of 
the studio, to look at a larger picture which was placed 
there ; iha alone was near, and as she bent to aid him, 
her glance fell on the sketch. The colour which a few 
moments before had risen to her cheek, was pale com- 
pared with that which now suffused face, brow, and 
throat with a crimson tide. 

Reginald felt like a culprit, trembling at the detection 
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of his guilty presumption ; hardly daring to interpret 
the nature of Selina's emotion, he hastily replaced the 
pictures. While he was so engaged, she had moved away, 
and pasdinff her arm through her father's, stood silently 
leaning her head against hisdioalder, before the paintii^ 
he was contemplating, 

Eapidly as the scene had passed, Adrien's jealous eye 
)md noted enouch to wake suspicions the most painful 
and the most agitating. This was the first time that he 
had seen any marked symptom of emotion excited in her 
by his rival ; and although ignorant alike of the cause 
and the nature of her evident embarrassment, a thousand 
angry fears tormented him. At that moment the mask he 
had so resolutely held to his face was torn away, and the 
consciousness that he loved her, loved her for herself, apart 
from any consideration of interest or advantage, or conven- 
tional fitness of alliance^ rushed upon him. The revulsion< 
of feeling produced in Adrien's mind was so strong, that 
at once the barriers of i*eserve, prudence, and calculation, 
were swept away before it ; all the restraints that an 
artificial education, the ideas that a conventional system 
of society, had im^H^ on a natn»Uy warm heart and 
ardent nature, were in an instant dissolved by that burst 
of natural feeling ; and Adrien resolved, come what 
might, to seize the very first opportunity he could find or 
mc^e, to confess his love to its object, and learn irom 
herself the best or the worst he had to anticipate. 

Occfisions are seldom loDg wanting to those who watch 
every moment to obtain them. The survey of the house 
ending with the studio, the party broke up, and retired 
to their i*ooms till luncheon, after which the ride was to 
take place. 

To Adrien, it was impossible to turn his thoughts or 
attention to any subject but the one that alone occupied 
his mind ; and the next hour was passed in pacing his 
room. The joyous barking of a dog in the garden, on 
which his windows looked, startled him from his reverie : 
the voice of Fay, he well knew, betokened another pre- 
sence j and as he rushed to the casement, he saw SeUna 
foUowing the little animal, which was bounding and 
gambolling in delight at having seduced her forth ; and 
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"v^ith a book in Ler hand, and head bent down, slowly 
crossing the sunshine, and passing into the shade of a group 
of pines that reared their sombre green boughs and warm 
sunset>tinted stems at some hundred paces from the 
house. 

To seize his hat, and by a circuitous laurel-shaded 
route, by which he could neither be seen from the house, 
nor by the object of his pursuit, gain the fir-trees, was 
the work of a very few minutes. At the sound of his 
footsteps, Selina, who was seated on a half-decayed bench, 
reading, looked up hastily, and something of embarrass* 
ment was visible in her greeting. Adrien felt that on 
this opportunity hung the knowledge of his fate ; that 
every moment wasted now, might never again be re- 
trieved ; and almost without preface, in accents whose 
trembling earnestness betrayed the extent of his emotion, 
he poured forth with rapid eloquence the t-ale of his 
passion. Selina burst into tears, and hid her fJEice in her 
hands. "What meant this sign ? A tumult of wild hopes 
and fears struggled in the lover's breast. One word, one 
word, was all he petitioned for, but it came not; he 
strove gently to withdraw her hands from her weeping 
face, but she resisted his attempts. There was a pause ; 
then controlling her agitation with a strong effort, she 
looked upon him, and with such a world of regret and 
sorrow in her dark eyes, such a thrilling pity and sympathy 
in her earnest voice, she told him in a few simple, hearts 
spoken words, that she could not give him the love he 
sought. Might he not hope that this decision was not 
irrevocable? that his own precipitance had urged the 
appeal before she had ever questioned herself as to how 
she might be disposed to receive it ] Could time make 
no difference in the nature of her feelings 1 She shook 
her head. Then came the final question, the hardest of 
all to ask and to answer ; and though Adrien, in calmer 
moments, would have felt he had no right to demand it, 
it now rose to his lips and found rapid utterance : did 
she love another ? — ^was Eeginald that other ? Selina 
started ; a proud colour rose to her cheek, and she raised 
her drooping head with a swan-like movement^ as she 
•"'id, in a firmer voice, " Forgive me if I say you ask 
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more than I feel called upon to answer ;*' and withdrawing 
the hand he had seized to retain her, she rose and slowly 
retired, with a dignified grace in her girlish step and 
mien, that showed him how vain was any further attempt 
with her to penetrate a secret her manner prevented his 
being ahle in any degree to fathom. 

" I will know it, though,*' said Adrien to himself, "and 
tmtil I am assured that her indifference to me proceeds 
from- a preference for him, I will never abandon the hope 
of winning her. Child that she is, wholly unused to the 
language of passion, even of admiration, she knows not 
ber own heart ; and if it indeed holds no other image, I 
will move heaven and earth till I imprint mine on it." 
Thus resolved, Adrien dashed once more into the laurel- 
walk, and regained his room unobserved, to reflect with 
perhaps more of anxiety and speculation than of despair 
on the scene in which he had just performed the principal 
part ; to 'encourage himself in his projects by the recol- 
lection of her kind regretful eyes, her gentle pitying 
voice, and by the fact that she had dil^played much more 
of the woman's offended dignity than of the girl's sensi- 
tive consciousness at his question respecting her sentiments 
for Eeginald. 

Adrien felt that, after what had occurred, it would be 
worse than useless to address to Selina any more attention 
than mere politeness authorized and required ; and during 
the ride, painful as was the effort, he permitted Reginald 
and )ier father alternately to take the place beside her, 
without attempting to occupy it himself. 

His rival's uncertainty as to the effect the discovery of 
the picture might have produced on Selina's mind, and 
his dread of confirming by word or look any displeasure 
he feared she might have conceived, made him no less shy 
than Adrien of offering her any marked attention ; so 
that nothing occurred during the whole of the day to add 
to M. d'Harville's suspicions, and hope and fear continued 
alternately to agitate him, without either obtaining any 
decided ascendancy. The next day and the next passed, 
and the fever in Adrien's blood waxed higher and hotter. 
Every thought, every instinct, was awakened to spy, with 
lyn^t-like vigilance, upon the words, movements, looks 
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and tones of . Reginald and Selina ; and at last, so intense 
became the tension on his nerves, so painiul the constant 
baffing of his efforts to read her feelings, that there were 
moments — ^brief, fleeting ones, it is true— that he fancied 
he would almost rather have his fears confirmed, and be 
able to end this wearing uncertainty, and fiy, he knevr 
not whither, than to submit to a prolongation of the 
hourly torture he had to undei^o with an easy manner 
and unruffled brow. 

And Beginald — did this suspense sit lighter on his 
heart? He was far from suspecting what had passed 
between Selina and Adrien ; but his lover's instinct told 
him that a codness had grown between them since thdr 
arrival at Audley Court ; and was not this snfflcient in 
itself to raise a load from his breast \ And it did ; but still 
he trembled to build hopes for himself on the removal of 
his rival ; and between his love, his pride, and his fears, 
his position certainly was a bed of roses where the thorns 
considerably predominated. 

At the end of the week, it was announced to Lord 
Clanm(»rris that in two or three days more the repairs at 
Elmwood would be sufficiently advanced to eni^e the 
family to inhabit the house again. Adrien's hopes and 
spirits rose with the news, but were as quickly damped 
by hearing Lord Clanmorris invite Reginald to accompany 
them, and his acceptance of the invitation. Anger and 
irritation, nearly as much as pain and anxiety, held their 
place in his breast, against himself, against Reginald,, and 
Selina : sometimes he accused her of coldness, sometimes 
of coquetry; then a revulsion of adoring tenderness 
oame over him, and he felt how worthy she was of all the 
highest homage that man could o£Eer. The wearing un- 
easiness he endured in her presence was so great, amid 
these alternations of feeling, that he now sought rather 
to avoid than to seek it ; and much of his time was spent 
in his room. 

Two days before that fixed for the return to Elmwood, 
Lady Selina commenced a sketch she had, from the time 
of her arrival at Audley Coui-t, projected, of the garden- 
front of the house. Of course, Reginald's aid and counsel 

me in, as a natural circumstance, in the work ; a subject 
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cff saoH jealous pain to Adrien, that he could hardly con- 
trol his feelings, and while the sketch -was going on, shut 
himself up, resolved to see and to hear nothing of what was 
passing. The resolution was easily made, but less easily 
adhered to, especially where the window of his self-con* 
stituted. prison looked fdl| upon the scene of action. The 
first day he kept away from it manfully, during the hours 
devoted to the drawing; but on the second, all his 
attempts to pursue a similar course were vain. Bo what 
he would, his steps still tended thither, and at last, giving 
up the struggle, he regularly stationed himself at the case- 
ment, in such a way that he could observe every mover 
ment without being himself visible. Selina was on a low 
seat before her easel, a large straw hat casting a trans- 
parent shade on her face, that even enhanced the exquisite 
delicacy of her features and complexion. Reginald was 
kneeling beside her, preparing a palette for her use. She 
turned to him, pointing to some part of the picture, as if 
asking for an opinion or advice ; he rose, and as he bent 
over to examine, Adrien*s brow contracted with a pang 
of jealous rage, to see how near his dark curls approached 
her cheek. Something he said made her look up smilingly, 
— ^their eyes met, and hers dropped with a vivid blush ; 
and then the watcher saw in his rival's earnest &ce, in 
the movement of his lips, in his very attitude, that the 
long-suppressed tale of his heart was being told, poured 
forth in one torrent of passionate and unrestrained elo- 
quence ; and in Selina's drooping, half-averted head, in 
the glow on her cheek, the languid tenderness that lay 
on her face, as moonlight on a lake — so unlike^ oh ! so 
cruelly unlike the expression it wore when he had breathed 
a simUar avowal ! — ^he knew that his &te was sealed, and 
that to liim she was lost for ever. 

With a groan Adrien buried his face in his hands ; 
but the cruel fitscination of the scene below was irresisti* 
ble, and again he turned to it. Selina had laid aside her 
pencil and palette, and leant back in her chair ; Reginald 
sat on the grass at her feet, gazing up into her eyes, while 
she looked smilingly down on him ; and thus they sat 
conversing, while the sunny moments rolled by, guessing 
not, in their heaven, the hell of him so near them. 
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Still Adiien watched, and still they sa^t and talked ; 
and then they began to put up the drawing-materials ; 
and as they did so, he saw their hands meet ; he saw their 
faces approach as they stooped for brush or pencil ; he 
saw the love that beamed in the eyes of each, full on the 
other ; then Reginald gave her his arm, and she passed 
hers lovingly, confidingly, through it, and looking up occa- 
sionally to meet the glance he kept bent on her, while 
he spoke in low earnest tones, they entered the house 
together. 

This, then, was the end of all ; this was what Adrien*3 
plans and calculations and self-security had brought him 
L;-^nd now, during the days he felt ftwa3 yetnfcessary 
for appearance-sake that he should remain, he must daily 
endure the sight of his rival's felicity, and behold the 
evidences of Selina's attachment to him. .The thought 
that it was highly possible that her father might not 
sanction the engagement, came for a moment to afford a 
weak gleam of consolation, — but this fleeted soon. The 
marked and evident regard Lord Clanmorris entertained 
for Beginald, the improbability that he should not have 
at least foreseen the possibility of this event, came upon 
his conviction too strongly to make him anticipate much 
opposition in that quarter ; and even were it otherwise, 
would a father's command change the nature of Selina's 
sentiments 1 — ^would she cease to love Reginald 1 — ^would 
aught wipe out the events of that interchange of .mutual 
tenderness and faith of which he had been the unwilling 
witness 1 No ; there was no hope, — none ; he must bear 
his fate as he best could, and endure the danger he had so 
unwisely called down, by closing his eyes to it, and wilfully 
deceiving himself as to the real nature of his feelings, long 
after it ought to have been apparent to him. 

Adrien remained in his room, striving to nerve himself 
to meet the party with apparent composure, till the 
dinner-bell rung. He then descended to the drawing- 
room : Lord Clanmorris sat in the arm-chair he usually 
affected, with a book in his hand ; Reginald and Selina 
stood side by side in the recess of the open window that 
I'^d out on the terrace, conversing as lovers only converse. 

V father, theu, knew it all, and sauctioued Reginald'^ 
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pretensions. As M. d*Harville entered, Lord Clanmoms 
threw- down his book, and rising ^ith a step and aspect 
eloquent of joyous satisfaction, he took Adrien*s arm and 
drew him towards the hall, calling to Eeginald and 
Selina to follow, with an air of unceremonious iamiliaritj 
that in itself betokened a marked change in his relations 
with the former. 

Next day the party returned to Mmwood. On the 
one succeeding, the post brought Adrien letters^ which, 
as he stated to his host, required his immediate presence 
in Paris. 

Poor Adrien ! Selina, as she bid him adieu, felt very 
sorry, and half self-reproachful that this should be the 
only reward she could give the man who had so lately 
risked his life to save hers ; Reginald, in his happy secu- 
rity, could afford to be generous, and to feel a pitying 
good-will towards his unsuccessful rival : and so he went ; 
and in talking over their plans and their happiness, they, 
in the course of the next half-hour, forgot his existence. 

How the days flew by between Mmwood and Audley 
Court, in rides, in walks, in drives : how many visits 
were paid to the birch-tree by the brook ; how many 
sweet foolish words were uttered ; how many little half- 
quarrels and whole reconciliations took place.; how many 
times Selina discovered that Heginald no longer loved her 
as at first, and Reginald swore no man had ever, at any 
time, loved any woman as he then loved her, and how 
fervently they both believed it, it needs not now to telL 
Within two months from the time of their engagement, 
they were married, and went to speiid some months in 
Italy, while the more important and necessary repairs were 
going on at Audley Court, under the superintendence of 
old Warner. It was on their return from this voyage 
that my acquaintance with them commenced j and in our 
first interview, I received and accepted Lady Selina's 
earnest invitation (my stepmother declined for herself) 
to accompany them to Elmwood, whither they were to 
proceed in a fortnight, thence to overlook the works in 
progress for the com2)lete restoration of Audley Court. 
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During the fortnight we remained in London previous 
to our departure for Elm wood, few days elapsed without 
my seeing something of the Audleys ; and as every in- 
terview added something to the feeling of sympathy and 
regard that had, from the day of our first meeting, sprung 
Up between us, I experienced none of the awkwardness 
felt by most persons, especially so young and so shy as I 
then was, at the idea of going to spend an indefinite 
time in a strange house and with comparatively strange 
people. 

I confess to having very little faith in female friend-- 
ships in general. I lament to say it, but I fear there are 
very few women, especially when nearly of an age, and 
where the possibility of jealousy or rivalry exists, who can 
be thoroughly true to each other. Two men may be 
friends, and a man and a woman, or occasionally an 
elderly and 41. young woman, because, in the latter cases, 
there is no clashing of little interests and petty claims ; 
but rare indeed are the instances where those friendships 
that in the eyes of the world appear so close, and that 
might be supposed to be ceme»ted by simUarity of ages, 
sympathies, taster, and pursuits, are really genuine and 
solid, and not to be shaken by the small spites and heart- 
burnings that finally dissolve and break up their frail 
and baseless existence. 

In Selina Audley, it was my fate to find the friend I 
had so often sighed for. She was so true, so deep-hearted ; 
there was in her '' neither variableness nor shadow of 
turning.*' Joined to her natural qualities, her retired 
mode of bringing-up had so sequestered her from the 
contact of those frivolities, those little vanities^ and 
coquetries, and affectations, that few girls in society alto- 
i;ether escape the contagion of at some period of their 

'es. Married young to the only man for whom she had 
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ever experienced even a preference — adoring and by bim 
adored, she had no temptation, no interest, to seek any- 
where but in her happy home and in her hnsband's heart 
for all that was requisite to secure her happiness. Hers 
was a nature with which felicity agreed ; beneath its 
influence, her heart expanded like a flower to the son — 
displayed its brightest colours^ and gave forth its richest 
scents. No degree of prosperity could ever have spoiled 
her ; the more she enjoyed herself, the more she desired 
to extend that enjoyment to others. Affliction, distress, 
or harshness, would have blighted that gentle, sensitive, 
nature ; she would not have resisted or resented, but 
would have — 

" Like a lily bending, 
Bowed her head and died.'* 

With strangers, or those who did not excite her sym- 
pathies, she was timid and reserved ; with those she 
loved, childlike, in the genial warmth of her manner, in 
her unshadowed sincerity, in the gentle gaiety that 
seemed to surround her like a sunny atmosphere, keeping 
off all evil or chilling influences ; a gaiety never loud 
or fatiguing, — ^never of that sort that depresses and 
irritates those of a graver or sadder frame of mind, 
but insensibly communicating something of its own 
happy nature ; soothing and cheering — ^insensibly altering 
the aspect of gloomy things, and, without absolutely 
changing their form, throwing over them a brighter tint, 
like the golden or rosy gleam with which the sunset gilds 
hoary peak and rugged summit. 

Reginald Audley's was a noble character ; strengthened 
by the stem discipline of his youth, brightened by his 
later happiness. Dear friends ! friends alike in sunshine 
and in storm ! — how many joyous hours have you added 
brightness to, how many dark ones soothed and 
lightened, through my life's pilgrimage ! If I could hope 
that prayer or blessing of mine had brought down one 
day of extra felicity on you, spared you one of pain or 
trial, I should feel that I had something to rejoice in, 
something in which to feel less worthless, less useless,^ 
something even to be humbly proud of ! 
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It was with a feeling of something like relief that I 
bade adieu to Berkeley-street ; to that house that was 
associated in my mind with naught but pain and struggle, 
and separation from all that had, since my childhood, 
been best loved and prized on earth. In quitting mj 
stepmother, I felt no self-reproach, well knowing that my 
absence would give her no more regret than my presence 
did pleasure ; and yet as, at parting, she coldly kissed my 
forehead, the recollection that she was the only living 
link between Yane and me — ^between the happy past and 
the sad present, smote my heart with an emotion a 
kinder word or warmer kiss would have quickened into 
tears ; but it was better as it was ; and we parted as if to 
meet again in a few hours. 

The journey to Elmwood was rapidly performed : the 
beauty of the country through which we travelled, warm 
'neath its autumn tints : the conversation of my com- 
pardons, their plans for z^y amusement, their descriptions 
of how we were to spend our days ; the easy, affectionate 
cordiality that was at once established between us, 
soothed and cheered me inexpressibly, and gave that 
balm that had so long been wanting to my sick heart. 
And yet, and yet — ^when I saw them so happy and 
united, so loving and beloved, how often would a jealous 
pang — a sense of cruel contrast — strike upon me, and for 
a moment make me turn aside, heart-sick, from the con- 
templation of a felicity I dared not hope could ever 
be mine. 

The day succeeding our arrival at Elmwood, we drove 
over to Audley Court, which was now almost entirely 
restored to its ancient splendour, and only required 
the presence of its master and mistress to receive the 
finishing touches of decoration, and the disposal of 
furniture. While Mr. Audley was going over the 
stables and out-buildings, Selina took my arm, and led 
me to her room ; at the entrance she stopped, and 
smiled such a smile as I have never seen on any face 
but hers : — " The first time I ever entered this room," 
she said, " there came upon me one of those presen- 
timents that, I think, never deceive us : it has been 
realized ; I enter it again as Eeginald's wife." She weut 
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oh, half to herself, as she wandered round the apart- 
ment) scanning eyery object it contained : " Here I first 
sat down and owned to myself that I loved him, and 
contemplated the^t ; here I came the day I first knew, 
by the accidental sight of two pictures " — and a blush, 
•vivid as sunset, coloured her cheek — " that he really 
loved me, though I had guessed and hoped it before — ^long 
before ; here I came the day he first told me what was 
then no secret, — amid excuses and self-accusations for the 
confession that made me the proudest and happiest 
woman on earth. Dear old room ! there is not a thing in 
it that I would have removed for anything on earth ! 
there is not a bit of furniture that is not the witness of 
those happy moments — ^the forerunners of the many that 
have succeeded them !" She paused. " I sometimes fear," 
she went on, while her countenance became graver, " that 
I am too happy — that this cannot last " She ap- 
proached me, and drawing my head on her breast, she 
went on, — " Darling Evelyn, you are the sister I have so 
often longed to possess, and I speak to you as such ; I 
know you are not happy (I ask no confidence, but at 
least I would spare you the necessity of wearing a mask 
before me), and sometimes I feel ashamed to display my 
felicity before you, and I ask myself why I — so much less 
deserving of happiness — ^should possess it, when it is 
denied to you ; and then I feel myself so unworthy, that 
fears come across me — selfish ones I dare say, yet not 
altogether so, knowing that Reginald's welfare is idbntical 
with my own. But, Evelyn dear, the more conscious I am 
of my own bliss, the more I wish to see yours secured ; I 
know not, I ask not, how it is to be done, but I wish and 
pray for it so earnestly — as does Keginald, for he loves 
you as well as I do ; — that I cannot but think and hope 
there are as bright days in store for you as those I enjoy; 
and this cheers me, and half-justifies me to myself for 
being so happy when you are not. 

" Whenever and in whatever we may be able, at any 
time or under any circumstances, to aid or assist you, 
Evelyn, trust to us ; this is no exaggeration of girlish 
feeling : I know, and love, and esteem you, and say what 
I do soberly and in earnest. Before I ever saw you, my 
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father told me more than you are, perhaps, aware he 
knows, or even guessed at, of your character and dispo-^ 
sition ; and now it is such a comfort to me to find/* she 
said, smiling,. '^ that you are oo gentle and sympathetic, 
and that I can love you just for loving's sake 1" and she 
kissed me at once joyously and tenderly. At that 
moment her husband came to seek her. 

" Reginald,'* she said, *' I have been telling Evelyn a 
little of what we say in our confabulations about her, and 
how we have determined to make a sister of her, whether 
she will or not.*' 

*' And does she resist ?** he inquired ; ^' I advise you to 
yield,'* turning to me ; " for I know by hard experience 
what it is when Selina is resolved on anything ; let us 
come to an understanding at once,** and he held out his 
hand : " is it to be fraternity, Evelyn, or acquaintanceship, 
Miss Forester ?** 

I placed both my hands in his outstretched palm, 
and replied, ** Fraternity, Beginald — ^in all, and through 
all.'* 

The next month passed away rapidly, as time passes 
when a series of quiet regular occupations and amusements 
fill up the hours, and no striking events occur, marking, 
as with milestones, the space we have traversed. We led 
precisely the mode of life I loved and was used to, and at 
Ehnwood I found all the resources and means of employ- 
ment that were wanting iu London. Neither Beginald 
nor Sdlina ever did the honours to me ; by a mixture d 
delicate unobtrusive attentions, and of leaving me per- 
fectly at liberty to pursue my own occupations and to 
dispose of my own time, they made me feel not only that 
I was thoroughly at home, but that I was not inte:^ering 
with their habits, or causing any of that embarrassment 
on either side that the presence of a third person in the 
home of a young couple is so apt to produce. 

It was a lovely autumn, mild and bright ; and though 
the mornings and evenings were fresh, the days still per- 
mitted us to ramble among the mellowing woods, on foot 
or in Belina's pony-phaeton, which she taught me to drive, 
laughing with childish glee at my awkward manner of 
holding the reins and whip, which latter I kept erect in 
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the ail*, while both hands lyere fully employed with 
the former ; and at my abortive etTorts to turn within 
any space less than four times the extent necessary for 
the performance of the operation. I had my revenge, 
however ; for by the end of the month, -Eeginald pro- 
nounced in favour of my skill, after a hard and well- 
maintained contest between us ; whereat Selina made a 
face at him, and told him he knew nothing about the 
matter, and that the first time he went with her, she 
would upset him : he replied, the latter argument in &tvour 
of her superiority was unanswerable, and that he therefore 
retracted his judgment ; and then, laughingly, fled to 
escape the punishment her whip threatened, — ^pursued by 
Fay, who barked at his heels, set on by his mistress. 

Twice during this space I had heard from Vane ; still 
he spoke quite vaguely of his return, or, indeed, scarcely 
alluded to it ; but filled his letters with minute accounts 
of his travels and occupationfi^ often enclosing a little 
pen-and-ink or pencil sketch, to illustrate what he was 
describing. Some of these letters and drawings I showed 
to Selina, and she to B^nald, and I saw with pride and 
delight the impression they produced on those who were 
80 capable of loving and of appreciating him at his just 
worth. 

I had now got sufficiently accustomed to the terrible 
necessity of his absence^ and to contemplate the idea (so 
agonising at first, and still hanging with so heavy a 
weight on my heart, that nothing could for- any 
length of time ease ihe dull pressure), that I must 
renounce all hopes of being to him other than what I 
now waff, that I could speak of him without any de- 
gree of emotion likely to betray my feelings ; and to talk 
of him to my new friends, was the greatest comfort 
and relief I could experience. Did Selina guess my 
secret ? perhaps so— probably ; women can rarely deceive 
each other in these affairs: a look, an intonation — ^a 
random sentence that, in itself, bears no direct reference 
to the matter ; each of these furnishes a point of evidence, 
and all go to form a chain^ strong as proo& of holy writ. 
Be that as it might, no hint of such a suspicion ever 
dropped from her: her ready tact told her, that by 
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showing me I had already betrayed myself, she would 
deprive me of the relief and pleasure of speaking on the 
subject that most interested me, and it vns only as my 
friend and guardian that she ever spoke of Yane ; at the 
same time she gave me every encouragement to talk 
£reely of him, by a diq>lay of the interest I am sure she 
really felt in the matter. 

This was much. To be able to relate to a sympathising 
ear all his qualities, all his virtues ; to tell what he had 
been to my neglected and unloved childhood; to be 
questioned respecting his appearance, his ideas, his 
opinions, his tastes ; to hear expressions of interest and 
regard for him, even while yet personally unknowia, 
desires to meet and be friends with nim — ^desires which 1 
knew to be sincere : all iAaa was indescribably sooothing^ 
and daily my heart thawed and softened, and I seemed to 
feel my youth relieved from the unnatural atmosphere 
that had, since Yane*s departure, surrounded it. 

The letters generally arrived from London while we 
were at breakfast, and were read as we lingered over that 
pleasantest of meals. One from Yane t not> as usual, 
enclosed by my stepmother, but mer^y redirected in her 
writiing. As usual, with a trembling hand e^ heart I 
opened it, and read the few lines it contained, written in 
a hand that had evidently shaken as my own was then 
doing. '' My darling Eve," it said, ** arrangements which 
I did not foresee when I last wrote to you, have occurred 
to enable me to letum home mudi sooner than I ex- 
pected ; I shall leave this the day after to-morrow, and 
shall lose no time on my journey. You shall hear from 
me again as to the day, and as nearly as possible t^e hour, 
when you may expect me. God bless you, darling child | 
how I long to behold you ! Your own Yane." 

A mist floated before my eyes, a deathly chill crept 
through all my members^ which tingled and prickled; 
my hands stiffened, and the letter dropped from my grasp ; 
the revulsion of feeling was too great j-^the news of his 
sudden coming^-— the tone of his letter-^that last sentence 
** Your oum Vane^'* had a significanoe my soul's instinct 
told me I could not mistake ; and this intensity of bliss 
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for the moment paralysed my nerves, as the intelligence 
of a calamity would have done. 

"Good God, Evelyn! what 13 the matter!" Selina 
said, as, looking up from the letter she had been perusing, 
she caught sight of my ghastly visage ; I tried to smile, 
to speak, but I could only artictdate a feeble murmur ; 
she signed to Reginald to leave us, and then she took me 
in her arms without a word ; and on her bosom, a burst 
of tears and hysterical sobs, loosed the iron band that 
seemed to bind me 

She asked me no questions, and I felt there was but 
one explanation to be given ; I placed Vane's letter in 
her hands ; she read it, and then she pressed me again 
and again to her heart, weeping joyous tears and kissing 
me. "Oh ! thank God — thank God I" she said : "if you 
knew, darling, how often I have prayed for this I — I knew 
so well what you felt ! — dear Vane !" and she looked at 
the letter — a smile breaking through her tears — ^with a 
tenderness as though it were addressed to herself. Long 
we sat together, sometimes silent — sometimes breaking 
into disjointed sentences of wonder, conjecture, expecta- 
tion : — plans were made, and altered, and modified ;— 
one thing only was clear — ^that we all should manage to 
pass the winter as much as possible together. Selina 
was the first to propose that I should go at once to town 
to be ready to receive Vane, however early he might 
arrive ; and, from the date of his letter, his coming might 
be daily expected. 

Oh, what a whirl of joy, and hope, and excitement, 
and transport it was ! — ^it seemed too intense, too sudden, 
to be real ; and that night, as I counted the hours, whose 
departure told me I was nearer to the one that should 
bring us together, I felt in such a fever of happiness 
that I could not &x my thoughts on anything beyond 
the one idea of the moment when I should fii-st behold 
him, be clasped in his embrace, and feel that we had met 
to part no more. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXPECTATION. 

On the morning after tbe receipt of Vane's letter, I 
started for London, attended by my maid : — I had written 
to my stepmother by the previous day's post, to prepare 
her for my arrival. 

" God bless you, Evelyn dear !" were Selina's words at 
parting, as she kissed me, with the tears glistening in 
her sweet brown eyes ; " when you have time to remem- 
ber us, talk of us to Vane, and tell him we love him, and 
that he must try to love us for the affection we bear 
you." "Adieu, dear Evelyn," said Beginald, as he 
pressed my hand j " I never thought I coi^d bear to see 
Selina love any one as she loves you, without being 
jealous : — Believe that I am not one degree behind her^ 
in the earnestness of my interest, and of my wish to see 
you happy in the only way such women as you and she 
can know happines&" 

The autumn evening had closed into darkness, when 
we rattled over the pavement of London. Ah ; with 
what different feelings did I enter it now, to those that 
weighed on my spirit the first and last time I had arrived 
there. 

As we drove along, I clbsed my eyes, and the better to 
appreciate my intense happiness, I forced my imagination 
back to that period 1 I went through all the feelmgs and 
emotions that then possessed me : — ^I realised and ren- 
dered them as much present and actual as I possibly 
could ; and then — then — I woke myself to the truth, 
and hugged it and revelled in it, and warmed my heart 
in its sunshine, and thus dreamed till the carriage 
stopped at the door in Berkeley-street. Could he be 
arrived) was a thought that fifty times during the 
journey had presented itself, and as often been rejected 
as an impossibility — an absurdity ; — ^yet when I sprang 
from the carriage, my heart throbbed wildly ; the ques* 
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tion I darod not ask, sought an answer in every object 
that presented itself in my way upstairs; and when 
nothing replied in the affirmative, I felt a chill of disap- 
pointment. 

In the drawing-room sat my stepmother, reading a 
letter, — ^the first glance showed me it was from Yane : — 
''This is good news,*' she said, with something like a 
reflection of pleasure in her fiEu^e ; " I am glad you will 
be here to receive Vane : — ^he arrives to-morrow, — ^here is 
a letter for you." Whether she guessed what was passing 
in my heart, and would have spared me the embarrass- 
ment of feeling that she noted my emotion, or that she 
really neither knew nor cared what I felt, I cannot tell ; 
but she did what appeared natural in either case, went on 
reading the letter, which had but just arrived, and left 
me to the perusal of mine. Making the excuse of going 
to take off my traveUing-dress, I rushed to my room, 
there to devour the beloved epistle unobserved and 
alone. 

" But a few hours will elapse, my beloved Eve," he 
wrote, " between the arrival of this and of myself ; yet 
I am jealous of it, even for that, and I will not let it 
have the pleasure of telling you a tithe of all I have to 
say to you : — I wonder if you feel, like me, the impossi- 
bility of realising that th^ happiness is indeed all but 
within our grasp ?— yet, when this reaches you, you will 
have but a night to wait for it !— one night — ^and I have 
yet many, and as many days ! — Ah ! I am afraid I do 
not deserve happiness : — ^in view of this brief space that 
divides me from its perfect fulfilment, my impatience 
makes me forget all that mortal one that has past since 
I left you ! — Letter, letter — ^you are cheating me of what 
I never meant to confide to you ! — go — I have intrusted 
you already with too much. Good night, and may Gk)d's 
blessing rest on you, my sweet, my gentle Eve. ' To- 
morrow ! ' will be your last word, as you close this letter 
at night; * To-day!* your first, when the sight of it 
greets you in the morning. Am I not presumptuous ? — 
No, only trusting — 

**YouB OWN Vane." 
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" Upon my word, Evelyn, your stay in the country has 
worked miracles lor you/* said my stepmother, as we met 
at dinner, and she scanned my countenance in the light 
of the lamp that threw its lustre from above, full on both 
our faces : — '' I have not seen you look as you look to- 
night, since you left Woodlands^'* 

There was a glass oppo^te where I sat, and involun- 
tarily I raised my eyes to it : at sight of the &ce there 
reflected, radiant with an inward happiness, for the flrst 
time in my life there flashed upon me the conviction 
that I was beautiful. It was no weak vanity — ^no inso* 
lent triumph of gratified pride, that brought to my heart 
that rush of joy-* to my cheek that blushing smile, at 
the acquisition of the knowledge ; no, as it came upon 
me, there came with it the thought that it was for him ; 
that he would prize it, that he would rejoice in it, that I 
had that at least to give him 3 and my beauty became 
dear to me as a gift and a tribute to him. 

That night, when I retired to my room, I stood before 
the glass, and studied it as I would have studied a picture 
or a statue : — I tried to fancy how it would strike him, 
if he would find it altered or improved ; for often as I 
had heard, directly or indirectly, since my arrival in 
London, that I possessed this gift, I had, somehow, 
taken the thing on trust, little caring or thinking about 
it, — ^never feeling it ; and now that the fact had really 
burst upon me, I looked upon myself with new eyes and 
a new interest, and seemed to fancy that this aspect must 
be as strange to others as to myself. 

I often wonder if this sudden waking has come on 
other women as it did on me, or if the sense of loveliness 
grew on them gradually as it did on those around, keep- 
ing pace with its development ; I suppose much depends 
on character, and on circumstances of early training. 

I awake from a light slumber, stirred by. an under- 
current of half- conscious bliss, as the surface of a sleeping 
lake is rippled near the spot where a little rill, that has 
passed all its happy course, from the breezy hills where 
it was born, through flowery meadows, green valleys, and 
still lonely woodlands, discharges its sweet waters into 
her breast. 
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To-morrow is changed into to-day — anticipation to the 
verge of realization ; the time is now almost too little to 
be counted that separates me from him, — ^it is not marked 
in the calendar. Half a day — a quarter — an hour — ^may 
bring him ; can this be true ! — ^how the moments crawl ; 
I do not think I oould live through many days of this 
agony of expectation ; I think my heart would beat 
itself out, as a dock without a pendulum. I try to turn 
my thoughts to something else, to look back,— to look 
beyond, and for a few moments, I half-succeed in numbing 
the fever ; then it comes back fiercer than ever, and I 
wander up and down and look at the dock, whidi has 
but advanced five minutes since what seemed to me an 
hour ago. I fix periods for his coming, — ^before the ex- 
piration of which I tell myself it is utterly vain to expect 
him, and I promise I will not expect him till they have 
elapsed ; and then the sound of wheels in the streets- 
wheels in the street in London ! — ^makes me start and 
hold my breath, and listen, as if they could 'only -be 
those that bring him ; and my heart sinks again, as they 
roll by. 

And as the day advances — ^that eternal day, that now 
it has come, seems as though it never would be at an end, — 
that fluttering of the healtt, that ^ckness of expectation, 
grow so strong, that every nerve seems awake and ex* 
posed ; and every movement, every sound in the house, 
jars upon and irritates it to that degree^ that I feel as 
if a Httia more would make me break out into passionate 
and causeless weeping, and a prolongation of this state 
would drive me mad. 

At last, a carriage diives to the door and stops — ^yes, 
but this time I will not believe it is hiid. I do not, but 
as I catch a glimpse of my &Qe in the glass, I see it 
ghastly pale, and I tremble so, that I can hardly support 
my weight : I will not move, though, till th«re comes 
some other indication of his arrival, — I have been cheated 
too often already. 

There is a hurrying in the hall — ^now rapid steps — I 
stagger to the door-^-open it, and hear his voice, Yane's 
voice ! all my strength has returned, but I will not meet 
him tliere : I wait till I hear him go into the drawing- 
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room, and the door shut, then I fly down— enter it, and 
see him standing alone by the fire : for a moment we 
both pause, gazing at each other in silence ; then, 
" closing like an individual life,** past, present, future- 
joy, grief, hope, fear, expectation — all, everything, in life 
is swallowed up, merged, melted, into the heaven of thai) 
space. 

Then we sat down; neither of us could speak yet; 
what could we say? what words have been found to 
clothe such feelings? we could but hold each other*6 
hands and gaze into each other's eyes, and feast our- 
selves in a reality that passed all fancy could have 
conceived. 

In came mj stepmother ; there was a little flush on 
her pale cheek, a little sparkle in her full, proud eye ; 
something even approaching to a tremour in her voice, 
as she embraced her brother : then they passed away, 
and she took her usual seat, and smoothed the folds of 
her statue-like drapery, as if afraid the shadow of emo- 
tion into which she had been betrayed had communicated 
itself to, and left some trace on, her attire : and calmly 
she questioned Yane of his journey, of his health ; calmly 
replied to his eager inquiries ; looking and speaking as 
though a breath of human passion had never warmed her 
cheek, or shaken her low, even voice, from the time she 
was carved out of a block of marble, and the fire stolen 
from heaven, imparted in just a sufficient quantity to put 
life into her limbs, without ever penetrating to change 
the material of her heaH. 

It seemed to me that the old days were come back, as 
we sat thus ; the old days when I was a child, and asked 
no greater bHss than to sit near Yane, and gaze on hitn,' 
and rock my soul into a happy trance under the influence 
of his presence. 

The rest of the day passed in the review of all that 
had occurred since our separation; not related evenly 
and in due coiu'se, but in snatches, amid smiles and thrills 
of emotion, and half-expressed, half-guessed allusions ; 
and midnight had merged into morning before we could 
make up our minds to separate. 

Next morning, ray stepmother, as usual, retired after 
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breakfast to her daily avocations, and Yane and I were 
once more together and alone. 

Hours passed in our conference— a conference in which 
the destiny of our existences was involved. Yane gave 
me no explanation of the cause of our enforced separa- 
tion, and I never even felt a desire to inquire into it. 
So intense, so complete was my trust in him, that it was 
sufficient for me to know he decided on any course, to feel 
a quiet and perfect conviction that it was the right one. 
When the interview was ended, I was his affianced wife. 



CHAPTER XXY. 



ELHWOOD. 



I WBOTE to Selina Audley, and told her all, with a 
message for herself and Beginald from Yane, such as I 
knew would satisfy even their warm hearts. By return 
of post came her reply, — 

« You have given me the right to enjoy my own 
happiness, darling Evelyn, since so much of it con- 
sists in rejoicing in yours. In thinking of all you are 
now feeling, I seem to be going over the same phase 
in my own life once more, with all its intense felicity. 
But my sunshine was not preceded by clouds, and per- 
haps I am presumptuous in comparing myself and my 
experience with you and yours. Forgive me, and believe 
how, by every thought, I would honour as much as I 
love you. What I say to you, dearest, I say to Yane ; 
I send him, therefore, no separate message, only a double 
portion of affection to be enough for you both, and a 
claim for a double reciprocity among us fovu:. I leave it 
to you to settle the earliest period for, and the manner 
and place of, our meeting : we shall be at your orders, 
and only pray for as little delay as will agree with your 
arrangements. Qod bless you, my beloved sister, 

" Seuka." 

A few lines, written in Reginald's bold hand, and 
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dictated by Boginald's warm heartj completed the 
letter. 

It was Yane who made the communication of our en- 
gagement to his sister. She could hardly, I think, have 
been unprepared for it ^ howeveri she showed me neither 
surprise nor marked emotion of any kind, but said a few 
words that^ for her, were gracious^ and, as I well knew, 
meant more of good-will than far warmer ones from ordi- 
nary persons would have done. It was arranged that 
whUe the preliminariea of settlements, &o,, were being 
gone through, Selina and Heginald should come to town 
for a few days, that Yane and I should return with them 
to Elmwood, there to remain till all the arrangements for 
our union were complete; they would then come back 
with us, to be present at our marriage, after which Yane 
and I were to proceed to dear old Woodlands, leaving 
my stepmother — ^who, it was settled, should reside at 
Stoneleigh — to foUow, when the period for giving up tiie 
house in Berkeley-street should have expired. 

I have been told that it is a custom, established from 
time immemorial, for lovers to have smaU quarrels — ^large 
ones occasionally — jealousies, accusations, and reproaches, 
during the period, be it long or short, that elapses between 
the mutual revelation of ^eir attachment, axnl the cele- 
bration of their marriage. That people, generally con- 
sidered the best tempered, the most reasonable, the least 
apt to take offence, in ordinary life, and among their 
friends and families, are, at this epoch, seized with the 
malady in question, and display a diabolical ingenuity in 
discovering means of tormenting themselves and the 
object of their affections, that at no other period of their 
lives (except, indeed, where it be prolonged through the 
first year or two of their marriage, which, is not un- 
frequently the case), ever manifested itself in them. My 
own experience, which, however, has been so peculiar, 
that I am willing to believe it so in this as in most 
other instances of my strange life, shows nothing of this 
state; 

The sufferings I had gone through had been so real, 
that I had no occasion to seek for imaginary grievances ; 
my spirit was sobered and tempered and deepened far 
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Ibejond my years : beside this, my love for Yace had still 
80 much of its old childish character of veneration, sub* 
mission, and abnegation of all right and power and will 
before his influence, that the idea of claiming from him 
a look, or a word, or a thought more than he gave me, 
never would have occurred to me. He, too, was so oon- 
scious of the nature of his sway, that he would have 
revolted from the notion of pushing it to the border, 
which, to passy would have carried it into unwitting 
tyranny ; indeed, so sensitive on this point was he, that 
he rather sought to defend me against himself, against 
this excessive influence, the result of which he leared 
might weaken mj character, and destroy my individuality. 

We therefore enjoyed none of the doitce wmkre of those 
lover's quarrels, and the days at Elmwood glided by iu 
a delicious repose. 

It is very seldom that when people who have heard 
great praises of each other meet together with the deter* 
mination of being friends, they are able, really and heartily, 
to carry out the intention. Had they never gone through 
this preparatory initiation, ten to one but their sym- 
pathies, naturally awakened on their coming in contact, 
would have expanded towards each other. But being 
artiflcially brought into premature bloom, the result is 
often — ^generally, I think — ^far from satisfactoiy. They 
conceive false ideas of each •ther : no description ever 
gives a correct notion of this person to that; the imagi- 
nation rejects the materials oflered to it by the experience 
of another, and builds up an image of its own. When, 
therefore, the original is presented, and it finds little or 
no resemblance between it and the portrait it had made 
and learned to love, it is on that original that it throws 
the onus of the error, and cannot wholly forgive it for 
not proving what it was resolved it should be. 

Great) therefore, is the triumph, when, on such occa- 
sions, the characters and natures brought into contact 
are so gifted, or so attractive — for there, I take it, lies 
the secret, — that each finds the original equal or superior 
to the picture his imagination has painted, and is content, 
willingly, to resign his own impression in favour of the 
reality. 
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It was therefore a new proof to me — ^had one been 
needed — of Vane's irresistible power of attraction, when 
I saw its inflaence on Eeginald and Selina. 

'' Ton would have been more or less than a woman," 
said the latter, as we sat together in my room, the night 
of my arrival, " if you had not loved him ; he is perfectly 
adorable." 

'* Yaiie ! " exclaimed Beginald, as during a few moments 
that he was out of the room, Selina made some remark on 
him — ** I never liked any fellow I had known all my life, 
one quarter as much as I did him in the first hour I saw 
him ! Like him ) I love him i he is the handsomest, finest, 
noblest creature I ever saw in my life ; there's no one like 
him— wo one ! " and Reginald's fine face glowed with an 
enthusiasm that made me feel tempted to embrace him. 

Dreary November — ah ! how bright in heart-sunshine 
to us ! — ^rolled by, and a clear frosty December set in. 
Bather a large party had been engaged to shoot and to 
spend the Christmas and New Year at Elmwood, by 
Lord Clanmorris, who was to precede them. I should 
have preferred their staying away, but yet I felt so happy, 
so secure in my happhiess, that external circumstances 
could affect it but little. 

Warm and hearty were Lord Clanmorris's congratula- 
tions to Yane and myself. " Dear little bird," he said ; 
'' you have plumed up your feathers marvellously since the 
night I took you out of her grace of Tyrone's drawing-room. 
By the way," he went on, " I met Lady deWinton last week, 
when I was staying at Sir Philip Langton's ; she does 
not know how to take your marriage at all ; she can't 
find anything really to say against it, yet she is provoked 
that you have taken the liberty of choosing for yourself, 
instead of accepting a husband of her selecting ; so she 
says it's a pity Mrs. Forester and Yane should have gained 
such an influence over you by the way they have brought 
you up, and prevented your making such a match as she 
would have found for you. * When you think,' she says, 
* that they won't have three thousand a year between 
them, and that I could have got her a husband with a 
title, and thirty !' The reflection of the manner in which 
you have thrown yourself away, now forms some diversion 
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to her lamentations over poor De Winton's gout, however, 
T^hich is a certain relief to herself and her Iriends." 

From the middle of December, the house at Elmwood 
began to fill with goodly company of various sorts, " from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe." 

The firat arrivals were, Sir William and Lady de Vere. 
Sir William had been the younger of the two sons of Sir 
HaiTy de Vere, the representative of one of the oldest 
baronetcies in the United Kingdom. He had early 
entered the navy, distinguished himself where and when- 
ever an occasion for so doing presented itself, and at a 
comparatively early age found himself an admiral. Long 
before the restoration of peace, and while he was still 
post-captain, his elder brother died ; but Sir William was 
much too fond of his profession to leave it, while there 
was any chance of his services being required, and he 
continued in active service, reaping fresh laurels on every 
occasion where they were to be won. 

Sir William had not married ; he had never had time 
to think about it, he said : *^ When the war was over, 
and he returned to England, he supposed, now that he 
was his own elder brother, he must think about it, to 
keep up the direct line ; if he could only find a decent- 
looking young woman, who would not consider it too 
great a condescension to marry an old fellow— one that 
might make a very good husband, if she was disposed to 
take him as he was.** 

With such extremely modest pretensions, it may be 
supposed that Sir William, then a little over fifty — ^though 
hard service, and the effects of more than one severe 
wound made him appear older, — and possessed of a 
goodly presence, a fine, frank, generous, manly yet gentle 
nature, a perfect temper, an old baronetcy, and ten 
thousand'a year, would not find it by any means difficult 
to discover the object of such a search. ISTor did he ; 
many a fair, many a young, many an admired damsel, 
turned willingly from the most attractive of younger 
men to Hsten with earnest interest to Sir William's sea 
stories and naval recollections, shuddering at his dangers, 
and rejoicing in his escapes. 

All this was very flattering, very pi'opitious to Sir 
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William's views : instead of having, as he expected, to sue 
as he best might, in language all new and unfamiliar, for 
the favourable notice of some half-unwilling fair, he 
found plenty ready to meet his advances mid-way, and to 
save him nearly all the trouble he anticipated. Still, 
somehow or other, among all these kindly-disposed 
damsels, not one appeared to arrive at the standard, low 
as it certainly was, of his ambition ; and months, and 
even years rolled by, and Sir William had not yet taken 
unto himself a mate, and had even ceased to proclaim 
any intention on the subject — a circumstance which 
began to raise the chances of some of the younger sons in 
question, while it diminished the interest of the admiral's 
narrations, made his dangers appear less perilous, his 
escapes less fortunate, than they had at first seemed 
to be. 

There still, however, remained a certain number for 
whom Sir William and his adventures continued to 
possess a decided interest. Among the foremost of these 
were the three daughters of Mr. and Lady Oatherine 
Conyers, old acquaintances of the baronet's, who, sinc^ 
his return to £ngland, had nevei^ ceased to offer him the 
liberal hospitalities of their house in London, and of 
Conyers Hall, in Lancashire, whenever he chose to accept 
them. 

Mr. Conyers was the son of a wealthy brewer. He had 
contrived to get into parliament, and had then offered 
his hand, his fortune, and his M.P.-ship to the Lady 
Catherine Hardcastle, who possessed the most years and 
the least beauty of five sisters. 

He was graciously accepted, and in due time became 
the father of a son, Hardcastle Conyers — ^who, at twelve 
years old, had a banker's book and a hunter ; who 
claimed kinship, humbly or confidently, as the case re- 
quired, with all the members near or distant, of his 
mother's family, and cut those of his father's, — and of 
^YQ daughters, Catherine, Honoria, Eleanor, Elizabeth, 
and Joan. 

At the time of Sir William's settling down in England, 
the three elder of these damsels ranged between eighteen 
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and six-and-twenty ; the son had pasfied his majority, 
and the youngest daughters were still in pinafores. 

Mr. Conyers, everybody knew, had a very good fortune, 
but nobody knew its exact extent. Mr. Conyers lived very 
expensively, Lady Catherine and the Misses Conyers lived 
very expensively, and Mr. Hardcastle lived more expen- 
sively than any of them. People began to wonder a little, 
whether they were not living too expensively for their 
means ; but, however, that was nobody's business as yet, 
and so they went on living as it pleased them. 

The Misses Conyers were none of them very handsome, 
nor very amiable, nor very clever ; they were what are 
oalled dashing, stylish, effective girls. They quarrelled a 
good deal among themselves and with their mother — ^their 
father they did not trouble themselves much about ; but 
in society they always appeared to advantage. 

They wished to make good marriages, and one or two 
occasions for their doing so had already presented them- 
selves ; but, somehow or other, there was always a 
shyness about settlements that brought the matter to an 
unsatisfactory conclusion ; and the Misses Conyers, as 
season after season rolled by, began to bate their pre*- 
tensions and be more condescending. 

The admiral figured among the bachelors received at 
the Conyers' with welcome, — ^indeed, he was almost the 
chief favourite of the three sisters, and great and many 
were the marks of interest and regard showered upon 
him. He was grateful, for his was neither a vain nor a 
auspicious nature ; and he had a chivalrous faith in the 
goodness and truth and disinterestedness of womankind, 
quite marvellous in a man of his years. But the grati- 
tude was, at times^ a little burdensome ; for he was con*- 
vinced that his regard for the Misses Conyers was far 
behind the regard of the Misses Conyers for him, and 
that somewhat troubled him, and made him feel unworthy 
of so much affection. 

Howbeit, the family relaxed not in their attentions^ 
and when the London season was over and the country 
season commenced. Sir William fmmd himself a favoured 
and h(mdUred guest at Conyers Hall. 
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On the first day of his arrival, belug the earliest of the 
succession of visitors expected to pass the season there, 
the admiral was received as one of the family, and the 
pinafores were admitted to dine at table with their 
governess. Miss Hilton sat opposite Sir William at 
table, and whenever he looked up, his eyes could not 
avoid fallings and even resting, on an i^iteresting oval face, 
with such soil clear grey eyes — 

" Not down-dropt nor over-brigbt, but fed 
With the dear-pointed flame of chastity." 

In the evening, Miss Hilton poured out tea, sung 
seconds, and played accompaniments, when called upon so 
to do, to the Misses Conyers; found a book in the 
library for Lady Catherine,— did whatever was required 
by her position, with that quiet grace, that easy dignity, 
as far removed from servility as from sullenness, that gains 
general applause, — so at least it struck Sir William ; and 
as he contrasted the quiet governess with the dashing 
damsels, whose insolent indifference in nowise disturbed 
her tranquil composure, it was well for her and for them 
that his thoughts found no expression. 

A fortnight went by, and though, as the arrival of the 
expected guests banished the pinafores and Miss Hilton 
from table. Sir William had much fewer opportunities of 
seeing her, the impression of that first evening in nowise 
weakened, and he began to think she came nearer the 
vague ideal that had flitted across his mind, when the 
project of marrying first presented itself to him, than any 
woman he had ever seen. 

One evening Miss Hilton wag at her usual post at the 
tea-table, Hardcastle lounging in an easy-chair close by; he 
had asked for a second cup of tea^ and as she held it out 
to him, he, in lazily stretching to reach it, missed his hold 
and upset the contents of the cup, partly on his own 
boots, but principally over Miss Hilton's dress : a sup- 
pressed oath was his apology for the accident which he 
had caused, and by which she was the sufferer. Miss 
Hilton said nothing, the flush rose to her cheek, and her 
lip trembled : but the admiral's chivalrous indignation 
forbid him to witness the scene in silence, and turning 
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foil on the cub, with honest anger flashing on his honest 
fiace, he exclaimed, — " Young man, there's not a common 
seaman that ever served in the king's navy who would 
have treated a woman, much less a ladj, as you have just 
done !" and taking out his handkerchief the good man 
knelt down and began wiping the stains from Miss 
Hilton's gown, despite her efforts to prevent him. There 
was a dead silence: Mr. Conyers looked frightened, 
Lady Cadierine turned deadly white, and bit her lip till 
it became more bloodless than her cheek ; and the cub 
hardly knew whether to bluster or cringe, those being his 
only alternatives on all occasions of his distinguxshed 
career. 

The storm, however, rolled over, and the atmosphere 
became to all appearance dear again. A few days aftmr 
this event, the admiral was reading the naval intelhgenoe 
in the morning paper, when the following words from 
one of the pinafores, both of whom were in the room, 
eaught bis attention i — '^ I suppose when Miss Hilton is 
gone, we shall have a lot of holidi^s before the new 
governess comes." *' No we shan't," replied her sister ; 
'^ Mamma says. Miss iELilton is to stay till the other 
arrives." '* Oh, then, I'm not glad Miss Hilton is going ; 
a governess is always a bore, but Td rather hxve her than 
any one else." 

That night the admiral penned the £rst proposal ho 
had overwritten in his life ; and in six weeks, Miss Hilt<»L 
was Lady de Vere;,*— and a £mer lady, in the best sense of 
the word, I never saw, nor a better, happier, more beloved 
wife. When she came to Elmwood, she had been married 
two years, and was the mother of a bold, beautiful, sturdy 
boy, just beginning to -walk alone, and to bully his own 
lather. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ANTICIPATIONS. 

The rest of the party was soon assembled at ElmwoocL 

There were Lord and Ladj Treaham, a newly-married 
couple, both wery young, very good-looking, very much 
in love with each other, and displaying their consequent 
indifference to the other guests with an artlessness that 
was quite refreshing. 

Amongst the guests were Lady Harlingford, a still, 
handsome, clever, coidial, genial, warm-hearted widow, 
with two nice, pretty, good-humoured, unaffected daugh- 
ters, whom everybody liked, and who deserved it ; and 
a son, who, though he had arrived at five-and-twenty, 
and was in the Guards, did not think it a bore to go 
about wherever he could with his mother and sisters^ 
and who preferred dining at home with them, to joining 
mess and club dinners, and such assemblies as are mostly 
considered by guardsmen of five-and-twenty infinitely 
more attractive. 

The rest of the party consisted of men, all of whom I 
had known in London, and who had been in the habit of 
coming to Berkeley-street : Sir Everard Earle, whose 
genius, early developed, and strengthening with years 
and experience, had commenced a new era for the 
romantic literature of the day, and who, later, displayed 
capacities of a more practical order no less conspi- 
cuously in "the House;" Dr. Glynn, everybody's 
physician, everybody's friend, everybody's confidant :— 
wise, witty, warm-hearted; grave with the grave, gay 
with the gay, discreet in his profession, frank and cordial 
in society ; ever genial, ever welcome, ever sympathising ; 
listening to people's grievances as well as to their mala- 
dies, joining in their rejoicings, the very paragon of 
M.D's. — were there. Finally came Mr. Gordon Stanley, 
a good-looking, clever young man, who, like most good- 
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looking clever young men, was somewhat hardly treated 
by the fickle goddess, but who yet hoped she might be 
won over by the interest of influential friends to accord 
him a certain post under Government, in order that he 
might offer his hand where his heart had been bestowed 
long ago, — on the Honourable Olivia Carleton, second 
daughter of the Lady Harlingford ; an event to which the 
said Honourable Olivia looked forward with as genuine, 
though somewhat less evident, anxiety. — Her sister was 
already betrothed, and was to be married in the spring to 
a young diplomatist, who had worked his way through 
poisonous climates, ''all for her sweet sake," and was 
now promised a post as chcvrgi d'affaires, where people did 
not breathe yellow fever, and form food for musquit^es. 

It was very gay and very pleasant. The people all 
knew and liked each other^ and were happy, and fitted 
well together ; there were none of the clashings and 
bickerings that so often occur between people who are 
bodily brought together hj circumstance and habit, and 
mentally kept asunder by Heaven knows what amount 
of antipathy of one sort or another. " When I forget he 
is my friend, I hate him,'* said one of the brightest wits 
of the present century ; and of how many of oxafriemda 
could we not say the same, if we took the trouble to ex- 
amine our feelings, and the courage to speak them 
truthfully. 

Among the amusements for passing the evenings^ 
tableaux vivana were proposed, and the idea was imme* 
diately accepted with acclamation. 

Vane's and Beginaid's artistic experience and skill 
were invaluable in the choice of subjects, and in the 
getting up of costume, and all the other details of such 
an amusement, and a variety of representations were 
quickly suggested. 

The first subject chosen was IJady Psyche in the tent^ 
from Tennyson's Princess.* 

* The author is aware that introducing Tennyson, Browning, and 
Meredith, at the period here spoken of, is an anachronism, hut trusts 
the reader will not consider such liberties as altogether inadmissible 
in a work purely of fiction. 

N 2 
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" He showed a tent 
A stone-shot off: he entered in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough aceoutremente — 
Pitiful sight — ^wrapt in a soldier's doak, 
Like some sweet soulpture draped from head to foot^ 
And pushed by rude hands from its pedestal. 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay 
And at her head a follower of the camp, 
A ohacred and wrinkled piece of womanhood. 
Sat watching, like a watcher by the dead. 

Then !Florian knelt, and ' Come,' he whispered to her." 

Lord and Lady Tresham, and Lady Harlmsfford, who. 
despite her coBBientious costume and elabot^tory eepia- 
lined face, hardly represented the ** charred and "wiinkled 
piece of womanhood,** were the performers, and executed 
their parts with merited applause. 

Then followed, from the same poem, the scene on the 
%attle-field : 

"She said : but at the happy word 'he lives/ 
My father stooped, re-fathered o'er my wounds ; 
So those two foes above my fallen life. 
With brow to brow, like night and evening mixt 
Their dark and grey, while Psyche ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by us, 
HalMapt in glowing gauze and golden brede. 
Lay like a new-fall'n meteor on the grass, 
TJncared for." 

Over the prostrate form of the aspirant for the Govern- 
ment office, hung the Honourable Olivia, with such 
earnest interest in her dark eyes, and bending attitude, 
as might have shamed the harder nature of the yet but 
half-womanized original. With much persuasion, Lord 
Olanmorris had been induced to represent the old king, 
and Lady de Vere took upon herself the part of Lady 
Psyche. As good luck would have it, her beautiful child 
could at that hour .be warranted to slumber through 
the performance, and as the tableau stopped before 
the exquisite description of the child's recognition of 
the mother, the ''new fall'n meteor on the grass,** 
had nothing to do but dream it lay in its cot in its 
nursery. 

A variety of other scenes were enacted :— Browning's 
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Porphyria's Lover, by Reginald and Selina ; and from 
liis Count Gismond, the scene where the tourney's 
queen descends the stairs between her cousins, by Lady 
de Vere, the Carletons and " the whole strength of the 
company ** in the background. 

For me was selected, from the Elayne le Blanc of 
Owen Meredith, the representation of the heroine in her 
lonely musings : — 

" In such a mood as this, at snoh an honr 
As makes sad thoughts fall saddest on the soul. 
She, iu her topmost bower all alone. 
High up among the battlemented roofs. 
Leaned from the lattioe * * * * 
All round, along tb« spectral anrafi, gleamed 
(With fistces pale against the dreary light) 
Forms- of great queens — the women of old times : 
She felt their frowns upon her, and their smiles. 
And seemed to hear their garments rustling near. 
H)er lute lay idle her love-books among : 
And at her feet, flung by, the 'broidei^ scarf 
And velvet mantle." 

The conclusion of the series was a fancy group, arranged 
by Yane and Reginald, representing Morning and Even- 
ing, in which Selina and I took the principal parts. 
There is Selina's face, sweet and sunny, and radiant, 
beneath the golden cloud of her hair, from which Morn- 
ing's first beam seems to emanate ; flowers on her lap 
and in her hands, a rosy glow all about her, shining in 
her eyes, and on her rich lips, and transparent cheeks : 
— ^mine, pensive and paler, even in those happy days, 
with shadowed eyes, reminiscent of the past, prophetic of 
the ftiture,— a single star shedding a pale silvery light on 
my brow and dkrk-brown hair ; in the background, the 
sketched figures of our happy friends. 

Ever since the arrival' of the guests, it had been 
Selina's habit to pass a certain portion of the morning in 
her own sitting-room, sometimes alone, sometimes with 
Beginald : — ^beside him, it was only her &ther, Yane, and 
I, who had free and constant access to this sanctum, — a 
privilege which our own habits and our knowledge of 
hers, prevented our ever abusing. Not unfrequently, 
however, she used to ask me to go there, to consult with 
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her on Eome little point of daily interest^ to read, or to 
sing with her : — often I read aloud while she worked^ and 
this was what generally best pleased her. 

The arrival of some new books from London was the 
signal for the commencement of a sort of series of these 
< morning entertainments;" which were occasionaUy shared 
by Yane and Eeginald. 

One day, I was reading from a volume of poems which 
had just appeared from the pen of a new and unknown 
writer, but which, from this circumstance being connected 
with their unusual beauty and merit, had excited an 
exttaordinaiy degree of interest and curiodty : Selim 
was, in general, L most attentive of audito^ but on 
this occasion, I, happening to raise my eyes from the 
book — and turning them on her, perceived she was sitting, 
her hands on her lap, buried in a profound reverie, and 
evidently unconscious of anything beyond the subject of 
her own thoughts. I finished the passage, and then, 
somewhat mischievously, asked her opinion on it; she 
started, " I beg your pardon, dear chUd,'* she said, with 
her own frank smile, " but — forgive me — I was thinking 
of something else ;" she paused, then dropping her eyes, 
she added in a lower tone, while the eloquent blood rose 
to her very temple's — " if you knew of what I was think- 
ing, you would not wonder at my inattention.'* I went 
and sat down on the sofa by her side, and put my arm 
round her waist, "Tell me, Selina, of what you were 
thinking; may I not knowT* She raised the lid of a 
work-basket that stood beside her, and took out — a tiny 
cap — ^worked and laced, and frilled, and with blushing, 
bashful triumph, held it up on the- tips of her finger : — 

"Darling!" I exclaimed, "how glad I am! — are you 
very happy 1" " Oh, so happy ! — so proud ! I have 
wished for this so long — at least, it seemed long ; — I 
have dreamt of it, and felt jealous of every young mother ; 
— and Beginald wished it as much as I ; and — it waa 
foolish, unjust, absurd, I know, but I could not help it,— • 
sometimes I fancied — no, I won*t speak such fancies !— 
he is now as proud and happy as I am. Oh, Evelyn, 
at times my old fears come back to me, and I think I 
have too much felicity." 
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*' Dearest^ this very fear ought to help to reassure 
you t*— you are so intensely conscious of and gratetul for 
the happiness God sends you ; you do not accept it as a 
right — ^you esteem it so entirely as a gratuity, make so 
good a use of it, are so anxious to communicate whatever 
portion of it you can, to others that I know no one who 
need feel fewer misgivings on the subject.** 

" You think so) — I will try to hope it Oh, indeed, indeed 
I am grateful for such happiness ! there.is not a morning 
nor a night of my life that I do not thank God for it from 
my inmost soul, and pray that I may not be spoiled by 
it, and rendered unfit to bear adversity, if He thought fit 
ever to send it to me. I pray, only, that it may not be 
sent through those I love ; tluU I fear I am too weak to 
bear!" 

** Let us talk," said I, '' of my nephew or niece, in 
whom I am doubly interested, having a double claim to 
auntship in being both your and Reginald's sister." 

" ^es — and godmother too, of course ; and namesake, 
for nephew or niece can alike bear the name of Evelyn. 
You really are the most convenient friend in the world," 
she went on, with her silvery laugh ; " for you are ready 
to fill up every office that friendship can impose. You'll 
have no sinecure, my po(»r £vie ! here comes somebody 1" 
and the cap was hurried, vdth every appearance of guilty 
haste, into the workbasket, as Vane knocked at the door. 

^' What have you two been conspiring about)" he 
ai^ed, as his quick eye noted a certain embarrassment on 
both our faces ; " Selina looks the most guilty : come 
Eve, turn king's evidence, and save your country and 
your kindred from her machinations ; I'm sure it must 
be something atrocious ; I never saw such a diabolical 
countenance in my life. I have been a great fool to 
allow you to associate with her ; I will do so no longer, — 
come away, instantly, before the work of coiTuption is 
further advanced." And drawing my arm through his, 
he led me out of the room — ^turning back at the door to 
shake his head, tragically, at Selina, exclaiming, " So 

young and so depraved — alack and well-a-day 1" then 

burying his feice in his handkerchief, to stalk forth with 
stage action, leaving Selina half puzzled at our sudden 
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exit. He led me^ -without speaking, by^ a passage into 
the conflervatory, which idi that hour vaa genwaUy 
vacant j it proved to be so on this occasion : thero he 
stopped ; and r^eaaing me, he plaoad himself before me, 
crossing his arms, and fixing his* deep earnest eyes on my 
&oe, — ^* Eve," he said, '^ do you love me 9" I was so little 
used to, so little confident of the seonrity of mj. new»> 
formed happiness,, thait I lelt the bloods recede from my 
heart at the question and the manner of it : he mnat 
have seen in my laoe the quick terror tha4i had seueed met ; 
lor clasping me in^ his arms, he exclaimed — " Darling ! I 
have frightened yon 1 fool> that I am !• I ot^ht to have 
known yonr sensitiveness better! -tiieie is nothing to 
alarm yon> love — ^look here i''* and unfolding a letter, he, 
supporting me with one arm as I clung to him, read a^d 
the contents. It was from the lawyer, chacged with the 
arrangement of our marriage' settlements, staking that by 
the end of the ensmng we^ all would be oonchided, and 
requesting eor return for the signatusea 

For an hour and more I took no note of the time : we 
walked up and down among the flowers, sometimes talking 
in low deep tones of the fature— of that heaven on earth 
that lay marked ont before us ; of danys together, where 
hand in hand we should walk throiqfh life as now was 
walked amid blossoms and light and p^ume ; or, if dark 
days came, lighted through the gloom by love stronger than 
death, supported through stony p8di% each hj the other,— 
sometimes silent, through an excess of blissr which only 
looks and sighs, and the pressure of a hand, oeuld 
translate. 

Finally, the day for our marriage, the 25th of January 
(we were then in the beginning of the seoond week), was 
decided on, and we w^nt together to announce the &ot to 
the culprit, Selinai 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



HOME. 



Tbb wedding was over, and as Taiie*g wife I entered 
WoodiaaidB again. I had left it in Jime, in the season 
of green leases and golden lights; smiling^ dawns, and 
still, pensi've evenings ; wealth of ftoweis, melody of birds ; 
all tiiat rendered its aspect brightest and most lovely. I 
came to it again at the close of a cold, raw, Jaanary day : 
a grey wet mist hung round and enwrapped it like a 
winding^heet, through whioh the leafless trees showed, 
[Shrouded and spectr»-lik& The house loomed^ a large, 
formless^ colourless masa^ with dim red lights; some 
staitionar}^ some dimcing fboBS window to window: all 
w»B silent, sullen, oold^ and wet ; bat*— O my Heart ! in 
which season was thy snn^ine I 

Leaving it, I left behind every association, every 
souvenir, that had given a charm to life, and rmidered it 
sweet and precious ; I had left behind the scenes that had 
witnessed my awakening to tiiat inner life^ which to certain 
natures is the only real existence. Bohind me, amid the 
ftowers I should no more tend, in the walks I might not 
traverse, in the lonely Cambers, closed and deserted, 
wandered up and down the phantoms of dead hopes and 
joys and emotions ; of sweet dreams and sweet reisdities ; 
of repose, tranquillity, and security. Before, amid new 
scenes, new people, new associations, strode the strong, 
Uving, yet intangible forms of foar, and loneliness^ and 
uncertainty, and unrest Behind, a loved hand had led 
me through sunny and fhmilior and flowery paths ; 
before, I must struggle and stumble alone through the 
dark and stony ones. 

Thus I left Woodlands in June. Betuming to it, I 
saw the phantoms gather, once more, life and vitality; 
no more they roved, sad, sighing shadows in the spots 
they had inhabited in the days of their actual existences : 
like Lazarus, the bodies they had dwelt in rose from the 
tomb at the voice that called them forth ; flesh and spirit 
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met together again, and bid avaunt the grisly forma tliat 
late surrounded me ; now the valley of the shadow of death 
in which dwelt these last, through which I had struggled 
alone, was behind me, and the sunny meads and the 
guiding hand, before. 

Thus I returned in January. My happiness was so 
deep, so intense, that it had no outbursts of ecstasy, no 
vehement demonstrations. In the morning I awoke to a 
settled, delicious consciousness of it ; through the day it 
was there, within and around me, and at night it rocked 
me to sleep, and suggested my dreaming as well as 
waking thoughts. 

I hardly think Vane was less happy than mysel£ 
Such a love as I had for him is always attended with 
humility : it dares not, scarcely wishes, to think that it 
can confer as much felicity as it receives : it is ever dis- 
posed to fimcy that the marks of tenderness it obtains, 
though doubtless given by love, are more love's payment 
than his wholly spontaneous gift ; but this troubles it 
little, and it is satisfied to accept them on these terms, 
while it studies every possible means to render itself more 
worthy of them. When I think — and oh, when do I not 
think-— of those days, of his actions^ his words, his looks-— 
of the power I had to smooth away every care, to make 
perfect every joy : how, at all times and all seasons, he 
turned to me as to his heart's home ; how, not a thought 
was kept from me, not an idea carried into action without 
my advice and sanction ; how, if ever I looked pale, or 
he fancied he traced the slightest symptom of suSSering^ 
his tender heart was filled with uneasy forebodings ; how 
he questioned me, watched me, sought to read in every 
look and movement the truth which he feared my con- 
sideration for his anxiety induced me to conceal ; how, in 
society, which we generally as much as possible avoided, 
I could see that his eye followed me ; that he was often 
absent, and inattentive to others — ^to women, more 
especially. And in this I have always considered lays 
the truest test of a man's afiection for a woman. Many 
a husband or lover, more especially when his personal 
advantages give him a brilliant place in society, can 
bestow on her every mark, and often with sincerity, of 
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exclosive affection, and make her believe that she alone 
has power to chain his interest and attention under all 
circumstances. Let her, if she be 7Wt his wife, see him in 
general society before she takes to her heart this sweet 
illusion : she will, perhaps, behold her slave of an hour 
<^f S^j9 agreeable, hovering about a dozen other women ; 
not it is true, paying them any particular attention, but 
evidently desirous to please ; amused, gratij&ed, interested, 
occupied, the while the poor soul's heart is aching in 
every fibre at her discovery, and yet she hardly dares to 
accuse him for the pain she feels, and knows it would be 
useless if she did. You will say, then, that lovers have no 
business in society : I do not think they have ; and 
society is of the same opinion, for in my little experience 
I have never known a man really heart and soul 
devoted to one woman, who was not, with a few 
exceptions, looked upon as a useless member of it by 
the rest. 

We fell into our old mode of liife at Woodlands, nearly 
as if we had never quitted it ; the same — ^yet, ah 1 how 
different I One day was the counterpart of its prede- 
cessor. Our old haunts, our old books, our old employ- 
ments were returned to with tenfold affection and interest. 
There was one hour in the day that we both loved, 
perhaps, better than any other : it was when the wintry 
twilight closed in, and we returned from a walk or 
drive. If I were at home, I knew so well the hour of 
his coming, and was so delighted to prepare for it. My 
occupations were laid by; the heavy window-curtains 
were drawn, the sofa brought nearer the hearth ; the 
wood and coal fire that burned on dog-irons in the wide 
old-fashioned fireplace, coaxed and stirred and fed, till 
the whole room glowed with its joyous light. Then I 
sat down, and with a pleased eye contemplated the 
picture, arranged and re-arranged its details, and gazing 
in a happy dream on the flame, waited the arrival of my 
husband. Then he came, and we met with 
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A voice less lond, thro' its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each ! " 



We sat together by the firelight, my head on his 
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sliotilder, Ixis arm encircling me^ and talked of the 
past and the future : I told Mm how I had loved him 
&om the first hour my eyes had met his ; hovr the 
nature of my childish worship had gradually and almost 
imperceptibly moulded itself into this mighty love that 
now occupied my whole being : I told him my hopes, my 
fears, my confidences, my misgivings ; of all th^ feelings 
and events of thab dreadful time when I was separated 
from him. And he ! what did he not confide to my 
enchanted and half-astonished ears !-— of love, growing up 
and keeping pace with my own ; its nature at first un- 
suspected, then, when revealed to himself by the dis- 
covery of mine, withstanding every attempt to be even 
weakened ; burning on with the same deep, intense, pure, 
yet ardent flame, despite the necessity a stem duty, of 
which it were now needless I should ever know the 
nature, then imposed on him to smother it. He read me 
verses he had written, showed me sketches he had made^ 
in those days ; books, passages in which he had marked, 
all turning on the one theme. Tiny treasures he brought 
forth ; faded flowers, a glove, a little ring of no value, he 
had stolen, and I had sought fi>r in vain ; sketches I had 
made ; all my letters were produced from a little casket, 
with a lock of supematurally-complicated mechanism, that 
he had had constructed fbr the purpose of containing 
them. Within the lid was set that portrait he had made 
of me before quitting Woodlands, when he had so be- 
trayed the feelings our approaching separation had called 
to the surface. He told me how not a night of his Hfe 
had passed during his weary pilgrimage, that this caiket 
had not been opened, and its contents examined : how 
the arrival of each of my letters had been greeted as a 
fresh treasure to add to the collection ; and as he spoke, 
tears of intense bliss dimmed my eyes that gazed up- 
wards on 

" The face that was as light to mine ;' 

and a wordless blessing poured from my heart in one 
continuous stream. 

Winter at last gave place to spring. 
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'^Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the yiolets blow. 

" Now rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue ; 
And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song." 

My present liappiness had so braced my nerves and 
chased away my old childish superstitioiis fears and fsjx- 
cies, that I no longer regarded with shrinking and dread 
the spot connected with so many souvenirs, half sweet, 
half terrible, of my childhood — my mother's summer- 
house. 

All my former affection for that tiny paradise returned ; 
we had the building thoroughly repaired, and put in ex- 
actly the same state in whu^dt was when she occupied it ; 
the old furniture was replaced by new precisely similar ; 
the paintings on the walls were recopied ; all, within and 
without, resumed the aspect of its pahny days ; and once 
more its walls re-echoed the secrets of two hearts that 
beat but for each other. 

My first visit to Stoneleigh, on the return of my step- 
mother there, etruck me stnmgely. Kot an object in 
the arrangement or furniture of the house had been 
altered since, for the first time, I, a shy, shrinking child, 
had been led there by my fetther. We were ushered into 
the same drawing-room, as then perfectly well-^arranged 
and elegant, yet looking, I know not how ; bearing no 
evidence of the habitual presence of an inmate — ^no per- 
sonal atmosphere in it, if I may use such a phrase. 

There sat Mrs. Forester in the same seat, looking at 
ffirst, hardly a day Older, in her stately passionless beauty 
than she had then done, though^ on closer examination, 
you might see that her cheek had thinned a little, and 
the circles deepened round her eyes. As then, she kissed 
me with cold kindnesG^ and began to converse on ordinary 
topics. She asked us to stay and dine with her — « request 
we could not refuse ; and at the end of half an hour, ** on 
hospitable cares intent," she glided from the room, and 
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left Vane and me together. His eye followed her as she 
went, and he sighed. 

" Do you know, Eve," he said, " my sister has been a 
riddle to me ever since I was old enough to take notice 
of anything. Is it possible that a creature of the same 
nature as you should really be as perfectly shut in from 
the influence of human passions and feelings as Helen 
appears to be ! J cannot believe it : there must be some- 
thing in all this that my eye cannot penetrate; your 
woman's wit is so much quicker in these matters, that I 
would trust far more to it for obtaining a glimpse of the 
mystery. Tell me," and he looked earnestly into my 
eyes, " have you never seen anything in your constant 
intercourse with her that could enlighten you on this 
point? God knows I have no idle wish to penetrate 
into her secret, if she have one, but it pains and puzzles 
me alike to think she should either be suffering in silence^ 
or too stony-cold to sufler at all, — it upsets all my theories 
on the natui*e of womankind : I fancy they have all 
passions for good or evil." 

It was the first time Yane had ever thus spoken to 
me of his sister. The recollection of the night in which 
that gleam of light had been cast on her inner soul, 
rushed over me, but I kept silence. " You do know 
something. Eve ; tell it me !" 

« Not now," I replied ; « I don't think I ought to tell 
you at all, but I will think about it, and if I can't help 
it, I suppose I must." 

" Of course you must : if you had had all the secrets 
of all the Freemasons in Christendom confided to you, and 
you were to be executed the moment they had passed 
your lips, you could no more keep them from me, if I 
chose to obtain them, than you could betray one I had 
intrusted to you : therefore, to-night you will tell me." 

The return of my stepmother put a stop to our further 
conversation. In the evening she told us she had seen 
Lady de Winton just before leaving town, who had 
bestowed the most lavish commiseration on her and on 
us for the dulness we must have to endure in the country, 
and had sought to persuade her to renew the hire of the 
house in Berkeley-street, and to induce us to join her 
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there. " Tell them/' she said, " how wrong, how foolish 
they are, to waste their existence in this way ! — What, 
in Heaven's namer, is the use of a respectahle income, 
connection, youth, talents, good looks, if they are to be 
thrown away in this manner ; I hold it is the duty of 
everybody to get on in life, and when they have their 
foot in the stirrup, they ought to mount. Everybody 
that I introduced Evelyn to was pleased with her, and 
coming out her second season as a handsome young bride, 
she would have a prodigious success ! — splendid 1 tell her 
so, and make her come." ''Dear woman," said Vane, 
''her perspicacity and insight into character have in- 
creased with the other gifts her intercourse with the 
world has accorded or cultivated. After all, I believe there 
is nothing like this for preserving in people a childish- 
ness of a certain sort ! — I have seen so many men and 
women of the world, who keep up, to the last day of their 
lives, all the vices of childhood ; selfishness, cowardice, the 
love of idleness and pleasure ; the want of consideration 
for the feelings of others; the determination to gain their 
object, with but little regard to the means; the wilfulness, 
the thoughtless cruelty, the dislike of anything that requires 
trouble or application, anything serious or painfuL True, 
to these they add vices of a riper growth, ai\d get rid of 
the finer and nobler qualities of childhood — ^its generous 
impulses, its trustfulness, its quick sensibility, its ready 
gratitude, its warm afiections, its veneration. Still, I 
maintain that the oldest children I have ever seen have 
been the children bred entirely in the world's nursery ; 
and in the go-cart throne I place my fair cousin 
de Winton ; long may she live to reign over her loyal 
subjects ! — And now. Eve, we have a good way to walk 
home, so on with your bonnet^ and let us out to where 
the moon shall 

" Still lend her lonely lamp to lovers fond, 
And blend their plighted shadows into one." 
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As soon afl we got out into the moonligfat, Vane re- 
snmed his questions relative to Ins sister. I told bim aU 
tbe events of that tenable night, and be listened brestb- 
lessly, only breaking tbe narrative with monoirirllabie 
exclamations of wonder, interest, and regret ''Good 
God !'* be said, ''my poor Helen 1 what G^e must baive 
suffered, — and suffered alone ! — I wonder if Philip ^knew 
or guessed aught of this, — tf ever to him she oonfided 
anything of what she felt ; probably not. But tell me, 
Eve^ did you never then, or en any subsequent occasion, 
obtain the slightest due to this mystery 1 I remained 
silent ; tme, all I know further bad been revealed openly, 
— ^in the most oasual and common-place manner, but still 
I knew it was 'ihe key to her secFet, and I shrunk from 
revealing it, even to him ; the seoret of one woman's 
heart, ought, I bold, to be so saored a thing to another. 
** DarH&g," he said, seeing my hesitation, " Surely, be- 
tween U8, and on such a eubjeot, there diould be no 
concealment : you know more ; "tell it me !" I repeated 
the words of Lord Olanmorris, but when I came to tbe 
name of Horace Temple, Vane started violently — I saw 
iaa faoe change in the moonlight, and he repeated the 
words, as they fell from my lipef, in earnest, ludf-incredu- 
lous accents. It was now my turn to question : ''You 
know Horace Temple ? — yes, you must have known him 
when you were a boy ; but why do you start and turn so 
pale ? what do you know about him ? — something more 
than that, — ^may I not know V " My Eve," he said, in 
a calm earnest voice, and looking down full m my eyes, 
" you know I have a secret which I camiot confide, even 
to you, to whom my heart is open in all but this one 
corner ; — the name you have just mentioned is inti- 
mately connected with this secret ; more I may not tell 
vou. Will you have faith in me, my love, and not 
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mistmst the motives that induce me to keep back this 
one confidence from you?" "Have faith in you ! in the 
fiwse of every witness that the earth could produce to 
accuse you, my heart's treasure, my tn&t would never 
waver ! keep your secret, dearest ; I will never question 
you, even in thought !" " Gbd bless you, child, — child in 
your faith, woman in your devotion, angel in all things ! 
I expected no less, and yet I thank you as much as if I 
had not anticipated your promise." 

The rest of our walk passed almost in silence : — ^Vane's 
thoughts, I could see,« were wholly engrossed by the 
reflections my narration had given rise to, and I would 
not disturb him : — ^Was my mind uneasy the while ? — ^yes, 
inasmuch as I felt certain that this tangled and intricate 
secret in some way influenced his tranquillity j but other- 
wise I would not wrong him by even allowing a thought 
of jealous or selfish mistrust, a conjecture of the nature 
of what he chose to hide from me, to rise in my heart. 
At last, we neared home, and emerging from the shade 
of the dark avenue, musical with the notes of the nightin- 
gale, came within sight of the old house, sleeping in the 
moonlight, and casting its broad shadow over a portion 
of the lawn beyond, flooded with silver light and dew, 
through which glow-worms glistened and sparkled. 

Here he paused for^ a moment, and a long-drawn sigh, 
but rather of relief than of sorrow, burst from him. 

He pointed to the black shadow, then to the sea ot 
chastened glory ; ** There, my Eve, lays my past life ; — 
beyond, the present, you have made of it. He drew me 
towards him, not passionately, but gently, tenderly, and 
^ he held me to his bosom, rested his lips long on mj 
brow. At that moment, a cloud swept over the face of 
the moon, and all was swallowed up in shadow : — " It 
is lucky we are not superstitious,** he said, smiling; 
"but let us go in at once; these spring nights are 
treacheroTis." 

Next morning's post brought me a letter from. Selina. 
We had written to ask her and Reginald to come and 
stay with us a little while before the happy event, which 
was so anxiously looked forward to, should call them to 
town ; whither I had, on that condition, promised to 

o 
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acoompany her, and remain till her recovery. She gladly 
accepted the terms^ and announced that in the ibllowing 
week, we might expect them. 

' How proud and how happy I felt at the notion of 
receiving these dear guests ; of showing them, and doing 
them the honours, of my heloved old Woodlands !•«— 
Breakfast was hardly concluded, when Yane hurried on 
my garden-hat, and with, his old hoyish impetuosity in 
all that interested him, or concerned those he loved, 
drew me out to inspect the grounds^ and see what 
arrangements or improvements could be made to add to 
their beauty. In truth, it seemed difficult. Fortunately 
the spring waa particularly fine and advanced, and already 
many of the earlier roses had anticipated June, and were, 
with a variety of other summer flowers, bursting into 
luxuriant bloom. 

Still, Yane thought, art must help nature a little an 
an occasion when the place he loved as well as I did, cur 
home, was to be displayed to such guests ; and a thousand 
fimcieS) some of which ' I improved, some I could hardly 
avoid laughing at, were suggested by him for its adorn^ 
ment. " Don't you think, £ve^" he asked, '' if we were 
to collect a lot of glow-worms off the lawn, and put them 
here in thia little plot where the flower-beds are^ in front 
of the drawing-room windows ; they would stay and look 
so pretty at night among the flowers ?^et us get some 
to-night !" It was impossible for me to keep my counte- 
nance at this proposition, and he looked disappointed— - 
even a little vexed. *' How dare you laugh at' me, you 
little monster ; I'm sure it would be charming ; it would 
look like the valley of diamonds 1-* but you're always 
thwarting me ; I hate your sensible peo|Ae who have no 
imaginations; — ^no—don't put your arm through mine, 
and look up in that coaxing way 9 I don't like you, I 
won't kiss you ; thia is the third, time to-day I have 
seen you smile when I suggested an improvement : you 
thouj^t I didn't see you, but I did, and I won't bear it 
any longer ?" I drew my arm quiddy from his, turned 
my back and bent my head, so that my hat quite oon- 
cealed my iocs from him ; be came up and stole his arm 
^ftly round me and tried to raise my head, but I re- 
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sisfced, and kept mj &ce averted, tfaoagh it was difficult 
lor me to conceal my laughter. ''What, you're sulky 
too l — ^there, TU forgive you this once, Eve, do you hear 1 
«— come, well make friends; — ^by Jove, I believe the little 
minx thinks Tm to beg har pardon ! Well, then, I will, 
I do, Eve ; Til never do it again — never, never any more 
-—will that do, or must I go down on my knees)** 'I 
could hold out no longer, and throwing my arms round 
him, burst into a fit of meny laughter ; he joined me, 
calling me a spoilt 'tyrant, a little take-in, who would 
make anybody believe I was a dove, instead of the 
fiercest hen that ever pecked her unhappy mate into a 
condition of the most abject slavery. 

The great glow-worm question being disposed of, we 
went into the house to decide upon what arrangements 
should there be made for the coming guests. I took care 
not to smile at any of Yane'a propositions, which were 
indeed tolerably reasonable, and the survey passed without 
further disturbance of the peace. 

The' time appointed brought Selina and Keginald. 
The former was naturally &tigued from her journey, 
though well and in.excellent spirits. What suui^^e her 
bright &ce brought into the house as she entered itl 
'' So, this is Woodlands at last T she said as she looked 
round ; '' it's the nicest place I ever saw in my life, ex- 
oept Audley ; how glad I am to find myself here, in it, 
and with you, you two dears !** and she looked from one 
to the other of us, holding out to each a little white hand, 
and gaang through eyes humid with a£R9ction. " How 
well you look, my Evelyn, and how happy ! What 
a different face to the one I first 9aw not a year ago ! 
Reginald, look at her, and tell me if she isn't the loveliest 
ereature yon ever saw in your life ! — ^You needn't blush — , 
you are, my darling, and it makes me so happy to see it 
that I should like to tell you so every time I look at 
you ! Yane must make a picture of you as you are 
now, for me, won't you Yanel" 

" Perhaps," he said, smiling, and taking Eeginald's arm, 
went out of the room ; I knew well £ov what ; in a few 
minutes he returned, carrying a picture : he had antici- 
pated Selina's wish, and had^ the day previously, com- 

o 2 
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pleted a portrait or me for her. It was, I believe, strik- 
ingly like me then, though little resembling any other einer 
done of me, for the face was radiant, and a warm, goldea 
atmosphere, beamed on and around it ^* She thought to 
cheat me out of the fancy I have always had connected 
with her," Yane said, ''by looking so happy; but it 
would not do ; I circumvented her ; I turned her into 
sunset instead of twilight, so she is still Ehre all the same.*' 
Selina's delighted approbation, as she gazed long and 
lovingly on the picture, was indeed gratifying to witness. 

«YouVe been beforehand with me," said Eegmald; 
" I had a picture in my head for Evelyn, but only waited 
to execute it till I could introduce a second figure." 

When did a happier party sit down round a dinner* 
table than the one that day assembled at Woodlands f 
Yane was in one of those fits of wild frolicsome spirits 
that came over him occasionally; a thousand fantastic 
&ncies, glowing descriptions, brilliant sallies, curious 
stories, perfect imitations, flowed forth in endless suc- 
cession ; and we, delighted, laughed and listened,' never 
wearied, though it had gone on till morning ; for even in 
the most entire freedom of 'VKane's. gaiety, there was 
always a^e9«e, a point, a somewhat refined, that pre- 
vented its ever becoming overpowering, as mere animal 
spirits hardly ever &il to do. 

It required some exertion of Beginald^s authority to 
induce Selina to retire to her room at a reasonable hour, 
after the fatigues of her journey, so unwilling was she to 
break up the party. However, I joined in his exhortations, 
and we carried the point. I accompanied her to her 
apartment, but she was too excited to.go to bed at onoe^ 
as I wished her to do. She wandered about the room, 
examining the pictures, the oniaments ; sat down, got up 
again, laughed, clapped her hands, kissed me with child- 
like vehemence, patted my cheeks ; while I, laughing and 
chiding, gazed on her beaming brown eyes, her glowing 
cheeks, the dimples coming and going about her rosy 
mouth, and thought I had never seen a creature so beau- 
tiful. At last I succeeded in calming her and inducing 
her to go to rest. 

"^ v/ill," she said, " if you'll sit by me till Tm 
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asdeep." I promised, and she then lay down, I sitting 
beside the bed watching, as a mother watches her child. 
At first she moved restlessly, stretching and throwing 
her arms about oatside the, coverlet ; occasionallj speak- 
ing and smiling at me, but finding I only shook my head 
in reply, she at last resigned herself to sleep : the little 
rosy-white hands were folded, palm to palm, beneath her 
warm cheek ; the dark eyes that had wandered about so 
restlessly, settled ; the deep, white, fringed lids, drooped, 
raised themselves languidly, fell again, trembled, and 
finally dosed ; the respiration became deeper, the lips 
parted, showing a gleam of pearly teeth, and she slept. 
The door opened softly, and Reginald entered ; at a sign 
from me, he stole to the bedside and looked at her : oh, 
what depths of unutterable tenderness spoke through his 
eyes as he gazed on the fair young face of his wife ; — 

" Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast — 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest 1 " 

he murmured ; as though she heard him, a smile broke 
over her slumber, and her lips half-syllabled his name. 

With a cordial good-night and anticipations of a happy 
morrow, we parted. I rejoined Vane in the drawing- 
room : his brilliant spirits had subsided, and he sat, 
looking thoughtfully beneath the full light of the lamp 
that fell on the book lying open on his knee. His face 
lit up with that smile— that smile that of all his well- 
remembered looks haunts me the most, and he held out 
his hand to me as I entered ; I sat down by him in 
silence — I knew his mood : he drew me towards him, 
and falling again into reverie, twined his fingers through 
my hair as he used to do when I was a child : and thus 
we sat, till the clear ringing tuneless chimes of the old- 
fashioned Dutch clock in the hall, echoed by that on the 
mantel-piece, told us it was midnight : then he. roused 
himself, stretched, pushed back the hair from his fore- 
head, gazed at me smilingly for a moment, and rose to 
his feet, drawing me with him. 

'^ Well Eve, what shall we do to amuse them to- 
morrow 1 *' 

*' I think," I said, '< the first thing we ought to do^ 
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would be to go and see — ^your sister/* I neyer quite knew 
what to call faer. " Selina herself proposed it, and I am 
sure it would be well." He nodded. " How like Selina 1 
Yes, it will I am sure please. Helen : poor Helen 1 what 
a revelation your story has been to me concerning her, 
and how differently I view her character to what I did 
before 1 We can do little for her^ but that little must 
never be ne^eoted.** 

In the morning, I sent to know how Selina had passed 
the night, after the fatigues of her journey : she had 
never had a better, was the satisfiEustory reply ; and I 
had hardly arrived in the break&st-room, before down she 
came, radiant as the May morning, with a little blue- 
ribboned coquettish apology for a cap, half containing, 
without concealing, her sunny hair. Kissing me g^eel^y, 
and telling me how well she was, and how happy and how 
hopeful, she passed through the open French window on 
to the broad woodbine-garlanded verandah, followed by 
Fay — Fay ever &jthful, fond, and fat ; a little sobered by 
age, but still with energy enough left to scamper and bark 
vehemently at nothing at all, when he found himself 
out in the morning air. There she stood, enivrtS — I can 
find no English word to express it — ^with happiness, with 
sunshine, with bird-music, with the breath <^ the wind 
through the trees— elm and maple, and horse-chestnut— and 

''Tlie lime, the aummer-house of murmuroua wiDgs,"' 
with ^ 

" The one warm gust, fiill-fed with perfome " 

of honeysuckle, hawthome, mignionette, hyadnth,— all 
Spring's wealth of sweetest odours. Good. Gk>d ! what a 
happy timo it was — what a happy, bright, blessed time 1 
Ah well, it is something to have known it— Hsiomething to 
haye one sunny island in life's dark sea to rest the 
memory upon ; for I hold that even when the happiness 
we once possessed has fled, the recollection of it, instead 
of darkening by contrast the present, helps to take us out 
of it, and gives us many hours of relief; not perhaps at 
first, but later, when time has cast a bridge over the 
^byss that yawned between happiness and misery, and 
ftened with his own quiet half tints the gorgeous glories 
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of tlie one, and the black and ghastly glooms' of the 
other. 

Tane and Reginald, who had been paying a matinal 
visit to the stables, came in, and we all sat down to 
breakfjEtst — a break&st with fresh eggs, laid by my own 
pet fimcy hens, game, golden, Polish, Spanish, all sorts of 
fine ladies of hens ; preserved fruits made by Etizabeth, 
my old nursery-maid, now promoted to the rank of house- 
keeper ; hot home-made rolls ; cream and butter from iny 
pretty thoroughbred Aldemey cows, — ^fine-limbed, lai^e- 
eyed, gentle creatures, that waited of a morning for the 
Imndfol of salt with which I was wont to regale them ; 
honey from the beehives ranged along the south wall in 
the kitchen garden, and early strawberries from the beds 
planted in front of them. Selina, who was not the- least 
ashamed of having a good appetite, no less than Beginald, 
enjoyed our " home produce ;" and we lounged, loitering 
and talking long and pleasantly over the meaL 

Then we strolled forth into the garden ; not one of my 
particular pet flowers escaping Selina's notice : visited the 
poultry-yard, where Fay incurred considerable risk from 
the onset of a game-cock of umbrageous temper ; the dove- 
cotes, whose inhabitants I had so tamed, that, whenever 
I appeared, they flocked rounds perching on my head,, my 
arm, my shoulders ; and ended the survey with a peep into 
the stables, to present an offering of carrots and sugar to 
Sapphire, my palfrey of former years (who being some- 
what small for my present more exalted stature and 
increased weight, had been provided with a companion to 
run in a low pony-phaeton), and to his successor, Berold, 
both of whom, as we entered their dwelling, turned eager 
heads, with advanced ears, large-opened eyes, and nostrils 
quivering with low neighings to* greet our arrival, and 
welcome our gifts. Then, fearing to fatigue Selina^ I took 
her into the house, and we sat together in the morning- 
room, chatting over a thousand feasant topics till the 
hour came for me to drive her in the pony-carriage to 
Stoneleigh, whither Yane and Reginald preceded us on 
foot. 

There was a natural grace and graciousness about 
Selina*s manner,— « child-like confidence that I never saw 
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any one capable of resisting : my stepmother's frigidity 
even thawed a little before it — a very little, but still 
there were symptoms of some feeling beyond the utter 
indifference with which she was wont to greet comparative 
strangers — a softening of the large proud eye when she 
looked at her — a certain appearance of interest when 
Selina spoke— an extension of her own sentences in reply, 
infco something that indicated a shade of pleasure in con- 
versing with her. When we walked round the garden, 
she gathered all the flowers that Selina most admired, 
and, with her own handsome hands, bound them into % 
bouquet for her ; offered her the use of any of the books 
that her well-selected library contained j and, wonder of 
wonders, even so far relaxed as to pat Fay, and admire 
his curls and his ears. She resisted all our solicitations 
to return with us to Woodlands, but promised to dine 
there before the Audleys left. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HOPES FULFILLED. 

A HAPFT month flew by at Woodlands, . and brought 
us into the latter part of June, at which period it was 
settled we should accompany the Audleys to town for 
Selina*s confinement, which was expected early in July. 
The house we had occupied during our previous sojourn 
in London being still variant, it was engaged for two 
months, and thither we all proceeded. Poor house that 
I had so hated the first time I had crossed its threshold ! 
that I had so forgiven when I came there to meet Yane ; 
that I had learned almost to love when I quitted it a 
happy bride; that now looked so kindly and iamiliar 
when I returned to it with my husband, and my best- 
beloved friends ! 

There was but one souvenir connected with it that 

still weighed upon me when I thought of it — ^that of the 

one terrible night, the mysterious and fatal interest of 

•oh had, since my conversation with Vane on the sub- 
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ject, deepened, without being in the slightest degree 
enlightened. However, I felt the subject* was one that 
I ought to avoid, as much as possible, even in my 
thoughts, and I banished it from them as often as it 
presented itself. At length the long-wished-for, yet 
anxious, moment arrived. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 4th of July, I was 
called to Selina's room : by the bed sat Beginald, haggard 
with emotion, his elbows on his knees, his head resting 
on his hands. ** Evelyn, dear," said Selina*s weak voice^ 
" take Beginald with you ; keep him till — ^till you are 
sent for.*' I kissed her brow; and silently laying my 
hand on Reginald's shoulder, he rose and followed me 
paasiyely as a chUA I led him to the drawing-room, and 
there he flung hmiself on a sofa, and burying his face 
among the pillows, sobbed till every nerve of his manly 
frame shook like the weakest of woman's. 

I knew how vain it was to speak to him then, and I 
let the paroxysm pass : he became calmer, and — ^though 
my own heart beat nervously, though my ear was set to 
catch every sound, and I could hardly command the 
tremor of my voice, I strove to appear confident and at 
ease, and talked to him of Selina and of his child with 
every appearance of assurance and security. A hurried 
step on the stairs ! we both sprang forward to the door to 
hear the blessed announcement that all was well, and that 
Selina was the mother of a noble boy 1 '' JN^ow I may go 
to her !" Beginald exclaimed, turning to me : " Not yet ;" 
he returned to the sofa, and sat down. " Evelyn," he 
said, his face an April sky of tears and sunshine — '* help 
me to thank God for all this." We knelt down, si<](e by 
fidde — a prayer, repeated in firm accent^ seemed to rise 
from the very inmost recesses of my soul ; while Beginald, 
with bowed head and crossed hands, now and then uttered 
a deep " Amen !*• As we rose from our knees, Vane, who 
had more faith in my management of Beginald than in 
his own, entered. 

" Now," I said, " if Reginald will keep quiet, I will go 
and see if he may greet his son and heir." He promised, 
and I proceeded to Selina's chamber; ere I reached it, 
the shrill cry that struck upon my ear made my heart 
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leap with a strange emotion : who has not felt thi8> at 
that first actnal evidence of the existence of a new human 
creature^ the sudden presence of another mortal, as yet 
strange and unknown even to the expectant and adoring 
hearts of the authors of its being f what mast she have felt^ 
when that ciy first told her she was the mother of a 
living child ! 

Selina was much excited when I entered; tears and 
smiles passed in succession over her fiebce ; she wotdd talk 
rapidlj, calling her child bj names of the most impassioned 
tenderness^ desiring to see Reginald, kissing and pressing 
my hands ; and it was only on my assuring her that I 
would not let her husband come till she was calm and 
silent, that she strove to regain tranquillity. Then I 
sought Beginald, and, leaving him by her bedside, turned 
to contemplate more at leisure the heir of the Audleys, 
who had ceased to exert his lungs^ and lay, displaying 
only a little red &oe and hands in the midst of much 
muslin and flannel, on the nurse's knee. Of course she 
assured me it was one of the finest ^ecimens of new-bom 
humanity that had ever come under her wide-spread 
experience ; and I leally believe it might have been ; 
though mine not being at that period at all extensive, I 
was content to take her word for it, and to gaze at the 
little soft, half-formed soulless fece, with working mouth 
and half-closed eyes, wondering the while what might be 
its sensations, and if, as yet, a dawn of anything beyond 
the consciousness of mere physical existence had gleamed 
on its spirit. 

While thus specolating, the father came to look at his 
son; " There's a lovely boy, sir!" exclaimed the nurse, 
as he bent over it. 

Reginald seemed reassured by the assertion; it did 
not appear quite to have struck lum in that light before. 

** You think it's a fine child, nurse ?" he asked, half 
doubtfully, half hopefully ; " isn't it very red 1 " he sug- 
gested, timidly. 

" Eed, sir ! of course it is ; all healthy children are 
red at first : I should think it was red 1 a love, a beauty, 
it was !'' 

"MaylkisBit?" 
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<' Kiss it 1 Lord love you, yes, sir — no danger !'* 

Eeginald performed the operation with evidently as 
much alarm as pleasure, and then stood contemplating 
the infant with a mixture of pride and wonder that was at 
once touching and ludicrous beyond expression. Then, 
evidently without having at all made clear his own im- 
pressions on the subject of Ids son's aspect, he returned 
to the bedside, and sat silently holding his wife's hand in 
his own. 

Selina had resolved from the first to nurse the child 
herself a duty to which, as she was remarkably healthy, 
having entirely outgrown the delicacy of her childhood, 
neither her physidan nor Eeginald objected. The child 
was brought to her, and I noted the difference of the 
earliest impressions of &i>ther and mother. She never for 
a moment doubted of the perfection of the little being ; 
I believe Bhe thought its redness constituted one of its 
chief charms ; she hugged it, without the least aUdhn that 
it woidd crumble to pieces in her grasp 3 she gloated 
over it, she kissed and smiled and wept over it, studying 
its features, its hair, its little helpless, half- open hands ; 
seeking to find it like Beginald ; and then looking forth 
from the present into a vista leading through short- 
coats, the first utterance of " Papa," the first tottering 
steps, the rocking-horse, the pony, school-days, at which 
she winced a little, but consoled herself wkh an aasunuice 
of prizes and distinctions j college, with increasing honours, 
and then a manhood like its Other's. Whether, during 
that first day of maternity, she anived at being a grand- 
mother, I cannot positively state, but I think it highly 
probable that that prospect was at least glanced at in her 
speculations, as after her first excitement over, die lay, 
calm and happy, a half-smile on her sweet lips, and her 
large brown eyes, now wandering about the room, now 
fixed in deep abstraction. 

Selina's recovery was rapid, and day by day her adora- 
tion for her child seemed to increase. As its beauty 
began to develop, Beginald's paternal pride and affec- 
tion grew proportionately, and he ceased to ragard his 
son as a strange and dangerous piece of mechanism, which 
he did not comprehend, and feared to injure by a touch. 
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In due time, there was a grand christening; I was, 
as arranged long since, the godmother ; Vane and Lord 
Clanmorris the godfathers, and the child bore the names 
of Evelyn Van© Kilmore. 

I deemed it essential, as an act of civility, to call on 
Lady de Winton soon after my arrival in town : with 
considerable difficulty, I prevailed on Vane to accompany 
me ; "I can t stand the prattle of that ancient infant. 
Eve," he said, '' it is beyond me ; I shall say something 
so uncivil, that she will understand it ; besides, she*ll ask 
us there." 

'^ But she'll probably do that in any case ; so there will 
be nothing saved. You'll have to go, sooner or later, if 
not with me, by yourself." 

" Oh, save me, save me ! anything but that 1 I'll go 
with you ; but. Eve, dear, try to keep her off me, 
won't you?" there was a half-real, half-comical distress 
in his look and manner, that made us all burst out 
laughing. 

" You may laugh," he said, turning to Selina and 
Reginald, with an ill-used tone, '' but, by Jove, you don't 
know what she is ! Fancy a woman who never ceases 
talking, and whose every word is opposed to reason, to 
right, to feeling, to truth, to sensibility, to generosity, to 
disinterestedness, to intellect, to liberaHty ! who worships 
everything you despise, who holds in sovereign contempt 
everything you love and esteem ; whose youth was all 
hardness, whose age is all frivolity, and who, with this, 
takes upon her to instruct and lead and counsel I I have 
met many worldly men ; they don't particularly shock or 
disgust me ; there is so much of hard reality and material 
struggle in a man's life, that this, coming on natures 
seldom gifted with much sensibility or keenness of senti- 
ment, tends almost irresistibly to make them more or 
less disposed to look chiefly to the main chance. But 
a thoroughly worldly woman, a woman with a hard, 
dry heart ; whose happiness is so much money's worth ; 
whose loves and friendships rise and fall with every 
movement of society's barometer ; whose idea of religion 
.consists in going once a month to hear a fashionable 
oreacher, and who criticises her friends' bouuets during the 
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serinon ; of morality, in keeping up appearances between 
the husband and the lover j of charity, in putting down 
your name in a public list for a ball whidi eats up the 
subscriptions ; of generosity, in giving small giftis to those 
who can bestow large ones ; of hospitality, in feasting 
people who can feast you in return : — a woman, in short, 
whose glory is in what renders her contemptible, is to 
me a mortd monster — an anomaly so distressing, that I 
shrink from it as I wotdd from something revolting and 
dangerous !" and heated ^ with his tirade. Vane rose, and 
with flashing eye and heightened colour, walked up and 
down the room till his excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided ; " When I see such women as I hcMje seen," he pro- 
ceeded, pausing, in his course — " women like this, — other 
women, who, with hearts no warmer, and all evil passions 
(for these vices have none of the characteristics of passions, 
but are the result of calculation), ten thousand times 
stronger; who rush into vice, headlong and reckless; 
who acknowledge no ties of religion, morals, or natural 
affection, and whose perversity grows and strengthens even 
under circumstances that ought to promote the develop- * 
ment of all womanly virtues and qualities, I bless and 
thank God that he has sent into the world such women 
as you two, to prevent the utter demoralisation into 
which we must fall, without the exertion of such influ- 
ences as yours : for the bitterness of the contempt and 
hatred with which women's evil natures inspire us, has 
nothing in it to purify and enlarge our own hearts ; fer 
irom it, it dries and hardens them, and we so loathe the 
vice, that we become too harsh and bitter to believe in 
or to admire the virtue. A great mission is woman's, 
.and woe to her if she refuses to perform it,— or worse, if 
she perverts it, and turns into a curse the influence that 
was accorded her to employ as a blessing 1 There was a 
time in my life when I looked upon women as the prime 
promoters of weakness and wickedness on the face of the 
earth ; that I viewed with a one-sided observation all 
the evil to which their follies and their vices lead. Since 
then, it has been given me to see the reverse o^he 
medaJ, and I feel that all that was worst, and may now be 
best in myself, belongs to the experiences ot these twr 
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periods. Can yoa wonder, then, that I shonld feel so 
strongly in the matter )** 

We oonld not^ and I ceased to urge the visit to Lady 
de Winton : in a day or two, however, Yane recurred to 
the suhject of himseli ** I believe you are right, my 
Eve, as you always are," he said, ^ about the visit to the 
child of nature ; it won't do in this world to let one's 
private feelings and opinions induce one to fly in the 
fiice of the courtesieB of life ; I am ready to be led like a 
lamb to the sacnfioe ; so say the word, and I am at your 
disposaL" 

That day, kceordingly, we sallied forth, and called at 
Groevenor Square ; Lady de Winton was at home, lounging 
on a S0& with a book in her hand, which, on our entrance, 
she joyfully flung aside^ and greeted us with a consider- 
able appearance of satisfaction. ^ Ah, I thought you'd 
soon have enough of love in the country i" she exclaimed ; 
'^ of course you're come to spend the rest of the season 
here ; I'll get you everywhere : Evelyn knows lots of 
people already who will be very glad to see her again ; and 
'as for you," addressing Vane, '' there's no danger but that 
^ou^ll make your way if you choose it." Her countenance 
fell when we sacoeeded in making her understand the 
object and the brevity of our visit. " What 1 y6u are 
still at that point ! WeD, you are anomalies to me : 
will you tell me how you get through your days — your 
evenings ; that must be the struggle ! but I suppose you 
go to bed like the birds, at twilight ; heavens, what an 
existence !" 

We asked for Lord de Winton. " Ah ! poor man," 
she replied, '' rather worse ; and, my dear Evelyn, his 
temper I" and she shrugged her sboulders and turned up 
her eyes ; '^ I'm a greater slave than ever ; he is so un- 
reasonable ; I never have a day's tranquillity : of course 
it would be a dreadful thing — a thing too horrible to con- 
template — ^if the gout did cany him off, as Dr. Horton 
seems to think it probable it may do ; but still, my life ia 
at present really such a continual martyrdom, that I 
shotdd do my best to resign myself to the blow. Ah, we 
->d such a charming dSfeuner yesterday at Lady Wilming- 

n's— charming ! the new Nepaulese ambassador was 
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there, aad he is delightful ; so handsome and so agree- 
able — such eyes, such teeth ! I went in the evening to 
the Duchess of Tyrone's ; she receives every Thursday ; 
I never miss one ; indeed, if I did not go out a little and 
amuse myself, I never could stand the life I have to lead 
at home." While she ran on thus, Yane had taken up 
the book she had thrown by on our entrance, and was 
already deep in its perusal : it was the latest and one of 
the best productions of Sir Everard Earle. " Oh ! you've 
got that book» have you, Vane ) I've been trying to get 
through it because everybody is talking of it, but it's 
so 4osperately seatimentid, that I positiv^y can't manage 
it : the love-letters make me perfectly sick ; listen to 
this!" and taking the book i^m his hands, she read 
aloud one or two. of the finest and most delicate passages. 
" What trash ! but so few books do interest me," she 
continued, " I find nothing in them ; I think life so 
much more amusing^ that I really consider reading a 
waste of time !" 

Yane was making such demonstrative signals to me to 
depart, that, nothing loth, I took advantage of the first 
break in her ladyship's discourse to rise, — "I wish I 
could ask you to come and dine with me," she said, but 
I'm engaged for every evening this week— except," 
checking herself ''those that I am compelled to devote 
wholly to Lord de Winton." 

Poor man, I well knew it would give him sincere 
pleasure to see us, and I proposed that we should come 
some morning and visit him ; '' Well," she replied, hesi- 
tatingly, '' if you will ; but really, I'm sure it would only 
bore you ; he stays almost entirely in his own room, now, 
and sees hardly anybody : his sufferings and his temper 
are such, that he's not fit to receive people." I saw it 
was useless to press the point, and leaving a kind message, 
which I am quite certain went no further, left the abode 
of Lady de Winton, and returned to Berkeley-street to 
refresh myself with the sight of Selina nursing her in£Guit, 
while Beginald read aloud to her. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 

Vane and I were ^ne day walking homewards, along 
Piccadilly, when we met Lord Dunleith also on foot : — It 
was the first time I had encountered him since his return 
from abroad, and such a meeting could not fail to cause a 
slight degree of embarrassment on both sides : — he 
started, coloured violently, and taking ofi his hat, passed 
in silence, while I, conscious of blushing, returned his 
salute. '* Who is that man V* inquired Vane, hastily. 

" Lord Dunleith." I had never before spoken of him 
to Vane, partly from motives of delicacy towards my 
rejeoibed suitor, partly from a certain embarrassment in 
making what I considered a confession that seemed to 
me like a sort of boast at his expense. 

" And who is Lord Dimleith, that you should blush at 
his bowing to you, and why does he look so startled at 
the rencontre ?" 

There was that in Vane's eye and voice that I bad 
never yet seen or heard, and I felt as confused under the 
scrutiny as if the reserve I had made on the subject had 
sprung from unworthy motives, instead of being dictated 
by what I considered right ones. A woman's views of 
right and wrong are generally — always, more or )ess — so 
influenced by those of the man she loves — nay, sometimes, 
even, by his caprices ! 

I told him, as briefly as I could, and as clearly, the 
history of Lord Dunleith's attachment to me, and the 
conclusion of our intercourse, to which he listened in 
profound silence. 

When I came to the end, he said, coldly, '' And so, 
but for this chance encounter, I should never have heard 
this story ; not at least from you V* I bent my head 
mutely. " Evelyn," he went on in a hurried voice, his 
cheek pale, and his eye flashing ; " you have destroyed 
he most cherished, perhaps, of all the illusions I enter- 
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tained conceiiiijDg you. I believed there was not only no 
action of your life, but no thought of your heart, that was 
not open to me. I am undeceived ; I thought I was more 
fortunate than Solomon," he half-laughed, bitterly, -«• 
*^ I fancied I had found the one woman his experience 
failed to discover, but I am punished for my pre- 
sumption*." 

Fortunately, we had by this time readied the door ; 
I could so longer control my emotion, and going straight 
to my room, I sat down, with diy eyes, but trembling 
from head to foot, utterly confounded, and unable to 
make the slightest defence of my conduct, so confused 
were my views by that which Vane took of it. 

I only felt a crushing weight of pain, a half sense 
of injustice, mingled with vague self-reproach ; above 
all, an agonisiDg recollection of bitterness in Vane's 
words, Vane's tone. Vane's eye-^bittemess addressed to 
me, for the first time in all the years I had loved him, 
clung to him, worshipped him, child and woman. It 
seemed to me this was the greatest trial I had yet had to 
bear, — ^that all the period of our separation, knowing I 
was loved, and trusted, and cherished in his heart's oore^ 
was better and lighter to endure than this feeling, that I 
was exiled from his confidence, considered an object of 
jealousy and mistrust 

In one brief hour the face of everything seemed 
changed : — ^On all other occasions of pain or anxiety, 
absent or present, I had ever the thought of him to turn 
to for consolation and support ; the assurance of his 
tenderness, of his sympathy — and now! — ^I bowed my 
head to my knees in the poignancy of that agonising 
deprivation, and the hot blinding tears that had hitherto 
been denied me, gushed forth like rain. 

Yes, smile, you who have never known, or who have 
forgotten, the anguish of a first quarrel; — ^not a 
foolish childish quarrel of temper or caprice, or the little 
resentment of a difference of taste or opinion ; but a 
quarrel where a bitter word has stung to your very soul ; 
where a sense of injustice rises up and wounds you, not 
for yourself, — ^but for him, — ^not that you are its object, 
but that he haa entertained it I^-^Ah, these are the thorns 
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that rankle and fester ; and if the sore be not qnickly 
healed by the hand that inflicted it — and none other can 
bind it up — ^it mortifies, and embitters all around. I 
believe I hardly sat thus a quarter of an hour, though 
it seemed an age, when the door opened, and Vane stood 
on the threshold : — I looked up, and at sight of my faoe> 
he crossed the room at a bound, and locked me close, 
close in his arms. 

" O, Eve, what a brute I am !" 

The wound was healed, but I could not yet speak ; I 
could on^ cling to him, sobbing. 

. " How I hate — ^how I despise myself ! how unworthy 
I am of you ! — how you, child that you are, shame me 
when I think of your gentleness, that neyer varies ; of 
your firmness, of your sweet, even temper, of your clear 
judgment, of your perfect sense of right and wrong ; and 
contrast them with my own headlong impulses, my 
false impressions, — my injustice : — Forgive me. Eve, I 
love you so wholly, so exclusively, that the bare idea that 
another should have— in my absence more especially — 
dared to think of you as I do ; that you should, though 
even firom motives of which I now see the perfect pro- 
priety and delicacy, have concealed from me the fact, 
maddened me with an absurd, an unreflecting jealousy, 
that listened only to the cty of its own pain, and was deaf 
to the voice of right and reason. Ah, Eve, I have need 
of much of your schooling yet ! — our parts are changed 
since the time when I was your guardian, and you the 
child that leaned on and looked up to me in all things ; 
now it is on your strong heart that I must rest, and from 
your judgment gather firmness and consistency." 

"No, my own, you do yourself injustice : — ^you little 
know aJl the weaknesses, the struggles, the waverings^ 
the rebellious thoughts, that have so often assailed me. 
Our strength lies in each other ; where would mine be 
without -you r* 

Ah, where ? — ^it was not till later that I came to that 
knowledge. 

Selina's recovery being now complete, we ventured on 
the topic of our return to Woodlands : I expected a 
struggle when the moment came ; but there was nom i 
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6nl7 her countenance fell, and she listened in silence to 
the reasons I urged for our departure. 

Eeginald was not present, and I had purposely selected 
that moment to broach the topic, so as not to have their 
combined forces to combat ; but the soft pleading of 
Selina's eyes was a more powerful opponent than I was 
prepared to encounter, and before it, I felt half guilty of 
an act of 2^m avMli(L 

As, however, she did not try to dissuade me fix>m our 
project, the matter rested there, though the exact period 
for our return was not yet named. 

In the afternoon I was sitting with her in the drawing- 
room : Beginald came in ; they exchanged looks, and 
murmuring something about " bEiby," she got up and left 
the room. Beginald came and took her place by me on 
the sofa ; possessing himself of both my hands, he asked, 
'^ Are you our sister or not % Are you ready to have the 
relationship put to the test )" 

« Yes I" 

''Then you'll stay with us till we go back to the 
country f 

" And Vane— what will he say % 

" Oh, we've settled it with Vane already." 

I had no more to say, and Beginald called to Selina, 
who was waiting outside the door. In she came, laughing 
and clapping her hands, and exclaiming, as she kissed me 
on both cheeks — 

'' I knew you would, you little darling, but I had not 
the consdenoe to ask you, knowing how both you and 
Vane love Woodlands and hate London." 

^ I don't hate it 9u>w." 

It was the end of July, and the house was taken up to 
the 15th of August. Our stay till then was therefore 
decided upon, and we arranged a variety of little parties 
to amuse ourselves ; trips to Greenwich, Bichmond, 
Windsor, and various others of the lovely environs of 
London ; rambles among Biimham beeches ; visits to 
Stoke graveyard, the burying-place of Gray, and the 
'* country churchyard " of his Megy ; drives through the 
lovely lanes of the Harrow country ; a thousand plgri- 
inoges to spots known and unknown to those who hav«« 

F 2 
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dwelt aU their lives in their neighbourhood, often without 
having visited some of the most beautiful among them. 

There is, off the XJxbridge road, between Willesden and 
Harrow, a queer little old-fashioned inn, perched on the 
top of a hill, with a tea-garden round it, yclept ^'The 
Green Man.*' Suburban holiday-folks have dona their 
best to cockneyise and vulgarise it ; they have strewed 
its garden with oyster-shell grottoes, and beer-stained 
tables ; and on Sundays and holidays they go there to 
eat and drink, and smoke, and dance, and make love to 
their heai'ts' content. But still, Whemley Hill hoB 
received from nature a patent of gentility — I mean in 
the old sense of the word, not the horrid, mincing, vulgo- 
refined derivation from the vile expression gerUeel — ^that * 
nothing can take from it. Down the hill-side slopes its 
verdant turf ; tufbs of trees group here and there ; thickets 
of shrubs now for a moment mcuak, then, opening, display 
the view ; roses and honeysuckles dimb and twine round 
the grottoes. Down in the valley, what a country ! — 
GoxD-fields, pastures, park-lands, farms, halls, cottages, 
stretch away to where Harrow-on-the-Hill rears it» 
classic walls. 

Through the air from afar comes a bleating, the tinkling 
of sheep-bells, the lowing of the cattle in the pastures ; 
the song of the reaper, the whetting of the mower's 
scythe ; the voice of birds from the plantations in a noble 
park close by, whose unknown possesscMr I confess to 
having viewed with a certain degree of envy. There is a 
venerable waiter, who rejoices much in conversation, and 
has an unlimited iaiih in the culinary skill of ^ missus^" 
whose exploits he relates to you while serving you 
leisurely. 

The bread and cheese and ale, and certain sweet 
biscuits that you get at '' The Green Man," are of peculiar 
excellence ; and *' missus's " mutton-chops, roast fowls, 
green peas, and black-currant-jam tarts, are rarely- 
fiavoured viands. We discovered the merits of the first 
as one day, driving about the country on a voyage of 
discovery, our lucky star led us to Whemley Hill } and 
being extremely hungry, we were happy (the place on 
—J'nary week-days being a Juan Fernandez before the 
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arriyal of Bobinson Crusoe) to seat ourselves beneath the 
shade of the oyster-shells, and partake thereof, — ^not the 
oyster-shells, but the bread and cheese and ale, and sweet 
biscuits. 

We were so charmed with our America, that we asked 
the -aboriginal waiter if we could dine there. 

** Certainly ; there was no better cook than ' missus ' 
anywheres ; only we must let them know, and order 
dinner two or three days before." 

Haying given them due warning, we, in the course of 
the following week, made acquaintance with the more 
complicated cookery before alluded ta 

What joyous days we had there, we four! Having 
seen baby safely deposited with a nurse of " unshakeable 
trustworthiness,*' beneath the tutelary guardianship ot 
'' The Green Man," we used to sally forth and ramble 
about in search of adventures and wild flowers, more suc- 
cessful generally in the latter erraod than in the former. 
Stray encounters with gipseys, surly farm-dogs, or truant 
Harrow scholars, now and then added to the interest of 
tiiese excursions. On one occasion, sitting in the garden, 
we were somewhat startled and considerably mystified by 
the apparition of a hearse, slowly wendiug its way up the 
winding lane that mounts from the high-road to the 
summit of the hill 

There was no burying-ground there, and in any case 
the presence of a single hearse, unattended by mourners 
or any of the solemn panoply of " funeral-furnishing,*' was 
difficult to account for. 

Soon the mystery was solved : no sooner had the 
sombre vehicle arrived within the precincts of the Green 
Man's yard, than forth from its gloomy recesses emerged 
— no ghost or goblin-sprite, but a whole troop of hopeful 
youngsters, looking and sounding as little corpse-like as it 
was easy to imagine. 

Vane had passed two years at Harrow, and with the 
sort of kindly association that most men feel for those 
who have been in the same school or college, or, later in 
life, in the same profession (army or navy especially) as 
themselves, his heart warmed into a feeling of com- 
panionship and sympathy for the young truants, and he, 
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followed by Beginald, lost no time in making the ae« 
quaintance of the party, which, it seemed, had, on escaping 
bounds, found a return-hearse the forst conveyance that 
presented itself for the excursion they had planned, and 
accordingly availed themselves of it. 

The result of this sudden friendship was, an invitation 
to the boys to join our party, and the first shyness inci- 
dental to school-boyhood rubbed' off, we were regaled with 
a variety of anecdotes of the existence, esoteric and 
exoteric, of classical scholars in the bud, highly edifying to 
benighted individuals, who, like myself had a general 
vague impression that boys were sent to school to study 
everything useful in addition to Greek and Latin, mathe- 
matics, algebra, and a variety of other tough matters, 
which for the most part they turned to very little account 
in later life. 

Although these revelations considerably amused Selina 
in themselves, it was evident to me that they were the 
Bouroe of grave pre-oocupation and misgivings when 
brought to bear on an ulterior date ; the period when 
baby, now hushed in dreamless slumber on the broad 
bosom of Nurse Morris, should be cast on the much 
harder breast of knowledge, to imbibe therefrom, with 
much grief and labour, a very uncertain amoimt of 
available information, mingled with experiences drawn 
from exterior sources, highly calculated to nullify, or at 
least greatly weaken, its effect. 

As we went home that evening, driving leisurely 
through the moonlight, surrounded by the vague sounds 
and perfumes that rise from field and hedgerow on the 
breath of the summer-night, she leaned back in a silence 
unusual to her, and yet oftener than was her wont, 
pressed to her bosom' the bundle of cloaks and wrappings 
that enclosed the Heir of Audley. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

QLOOH. 

At last the period for oar departure from London 
arrived. We started for Woodlands on the same day 
that the Audleys left for Audley Court, which, heing now 
put into perfect order, was from thenceforth to he their 
estahlished residence. We promised to visit them in the 
spring. 

" What a change you'll see in hahy," said Selina. " Pro- 
bably he'll be able to run alone — ^fancy that 1" and her 
face, which was clouded at the thought of our parting, lit 
up at the idea. 

*^ And able," continued Beginald, '^ to make his best 
bow to his godmother when he meets her in the porch, 
with .a bouquet and a compliment, attired in a bag-wig, 
embroidered coat, sword, and ruffles; would you prefer 
the speech being in Greek or Latin, Evelyn 1 I intend 
him to be well on in the classics by that time, and to have 
acquired a general knowledge of algebra and meta- 
physics, — don't I, boy?" and he tickled the velvet cheek 
of his son, who smiled and crowed, and vigorously worked 
his fia,t legs and arms, as if he longed to set about the 
business at once. 

On the day after our return to Woodlands, we went to 
visit my stepmother. She struck me as looking par- 
ticularly ill ; so much so, that I asked her if she was not 
suifering, or had not been so : she replied that she did 
not feel quite well, but that it was a mere trifle— a chill 
caught f^er being heated, and that it would soon pass 
away. We left her, having first obtained a promise &om 
her to come and dine with us two days later. 

In the afternoon of the day appointed. Vane drove 
over to Stoneleigh to fetch her. I had finished my daily 
avocations, and was watching for their return from the 
window, when I saw Yane drive up the avenue alone ; I 
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went to the door to meet him, and question him as to 
the cause of her non-appearance. 

" She is not well, not able to leave the house ; she still 
says it is nothing— only a little feverish attack, but I 
don't feel easy about it ; I want her to see Markham ; 
I am sure she ought to have advice, but she won't.*' 

'' m go and see her to-morrow ; I was sure she was 
really ill two days ago.** 

'* No, my dfuiing ,* you must not go yet, till I see 
further what it is; we'll send, the first thing in the 
morning, and if she is not better, I will get Markham to 
go to her ; these attacks are not to be tnfied with." 

Next morning the messenger brought word, that 
during the night a slight eruption had appeared; that 
Mrs. Forester was fi«e from fever, and lelt much 
relieved. 

Satisfied with the report, I resolved to visit her in the 
course of the day — a measure which Vane at first op- 
posed, but at length, with some difficulty, consented to ; 
and in the afbemoon I drove the pony-Ksarnage to Stone- 
leigh, Yane being obliged to go to tiie neighbouring town 
on business. 

On entering the house, I was proceeding at once to my 
stepmoth^'s room, but was stopped at the door by her 
maid. 

'' My mistress is not near so well as she was in the 
mormng," Hammond said ; " the eruption is much more 
out, and the fever has returned; I have sent for 
Dr. Markham, as she has consented to see him, but she 
begs. Ma'am, that you won't come in." 

** Oh yes, Hammond, I must see her 1" 

** Indeed Ma'am, she insists upon my preventing your 
coming in ; she fears it may be something infections, 
and " 

^ I will take the blame on myself — I will tell her I 
forced my way ; let >me pass, Hammond, I can't leave 
her thus ; I will only stay till Dr. Markham comes, and 
leam from him what it is." Unwillingly the woman 
made way, and I entered the chamber, the close atmo- 
sphere of which struck feverishly. I approached the bed 
cautiously, and spoke to her ; she turned from the wall, 
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lier &ce flushed and swoUen, and spotted here ^d there 
with red marks. 

<< Evelyn I" she exclaimed energetically ; '' I entreat — 
I command you to go away ; go, for your husband's 
sake ! Tou can do me no good — you only make me 
miserable every moment you stay in the room ! go — at 
once !" 

Seeing that my presence was indeed distressing to her, 
I obeyed instantly ; but I was resolved not to leave the 
house till Dr. Markham had visited her, and could give 
me some idea of the nature of her malady, which I felt 
persuaded was of a serious order. 

In about half an hour he came, and I watched anxiously 
his exit from the sick-room. 

'' What do you tldnk of it. Dr. Markham T He shook 
his head. 

" It is very difficult to tell the precise nature of these 
eruptive attacks at the commencement ; they all have so 
many symptoms in common ; to-morrow I shall probably 
be able to pronounce with some certainty. In the 
mean time, my dear Mrs. Douglas, 1 must insist on it. 
that neither you nor your husband attempt to see 
Mrs. Forester ; it can be of no service to her whatever — 
wUl only irritate her, indeed — and may prove hazardous 
to you ; I am very sorry yon have been in her room ; it 
had much better have been avoided ; but however, let us 
hope uo evil may result." 

" Will you come to Woodlands to-morrow when you 
leave this, and give us your report )" 

" If I can, if not I will write to you : I have much to 
do just at present. And now let me see you off ; the 
sooner the better." And the good man and skilful 
physician, whom I had known from my earliest childhood, 
and who had attended all our household from my birth, 
gave me his arm, and put me into the carriage. 

" Kemember, no coming here till I give you leave." 

I promised, and drove home, reflecting uneasily on 
his words and looks, and yet more on the changed 
face of my stepmother, which haunted me, long and 
painfully, 

I strove to give Vane the best account I could of the 
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visit, knowing how much he would be alaimod for his 
sister and for me, if he learnt all. 

That night, my rest was troubled and broken. I felt 
feverish and nervous ; painful visions crossed my dreams, 
and through them all appeared the flushed changed face 
of my stepmother, and I heard her voice, bidding me 
begone, for my husband's sake. 

The morning came and found me weary, weak, and 
unre&eshed; but I was so fearful of exciting Vane's 
alarm, that I rose at my usual hour, and commenced the 
day in my wonted manner, though all my limbs ached, 
and it was with difficulty I could keep down the shiver- 
ings that every now and then came over me. 

I struggled hard to conceal what I suffered, for I felt 
Yane's eye was upon me, with that keen instinctive feel* 
ing that always told him my slightest uneasiness. 

The report of my stepmother, brought by the morning's 
messenger, was that she had passed a restless night, had 
much fever, and that the eruption was considerably 
increased. Vane made no comment, but I saw his glance 
yet more frequently turned on me, and he became silent 
and restless. 

Slowly the day wore on ; I strove to employ myself as 
usual, to interest myself in my daily pursuits ; but a 
cloud of listless, suffering languor hung oyer me, and 
seemed to benumb at once my mental and physical 
faculties. Every movement was an effort, every o^ect 
an object of disgust. An intense weariness weighed 
on me ; an imconquerable depression pressed on my 
spirits ; — a dull heavy sense of pain and fatigue possessed 
at once mind and body. My head ached sorely ; now a 
burning fever seized my brain ; now a shiver I could 
no longer control, shook my frame. 

Vane, who had left the room for half an hour, returned 
while the shivering-fit was on me. He came to the sofa 
where I sat, and took me in his arms. 

** My darling, you are ill, — I know it ; you have been 
trying to conceal it from me all day, and I have striven 
to fancy my anxiety deceived me ; but there is no deceit 
in this : child, child, why have you cheated me !" 

He felt my pulsei and I saw his {9^ change. 
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'' I must send for Maiidiain, — at once." 

He rose and left the room ; then he came back, and 
once more rested my aching head on his breast, silently 
holding me there, while I heard his deep breathing, now 
and then broken with a heavy sigh. 

Did not the thought occur to me, '^ While I lie thus, may 
1 not be communicating to him the poison that is work- 
ing in me T it did ; and did I not spring from his arms, 
and force him from me, and fly from his presence, that I 
might not convey to him the flBital essence ? no ; strangely 
selfish it may appear, and yet I did not feel it so at the 
time. I thought thus, vaguely and dreamily ; it would 
be vain to strive to drive him from me ; the struggle 
would be useless, and oh, I am so weary, I have not the 
force to attempt it ! God is above us ; He can smite 
or save, do as we will. And if I am to die, should I wish 
that he should be spared ? — should I be able to accept 
the curse of life, if he were taken from me ? Could I 
think that without me, he had better live on through the 
coming years in the home where we have lived together 1 
— or else, an aimless, loveless, forlorn wanderer, to go 
forth, flying from himself, from the past, from memoiy, 
that will not thus be left behind, but will follow him and 
face him, all the world over 1 — no, let me rest here while 
I may, and let the event turn as God wills it. 

Dr. Markham came in ; he had just left Stoneleigh, 
and arrived before the messenger sent to town could have 
reached it. 

" Here is another patient for you," said Vane, — "one who 
needs immediate attention. How have you left my sister?*' 

"So-so, — a good deal of fever, — ^requires care; but 
nothing alarming ; — rather a strong case of chicken-pox. 
Let's see what is the matter here ; hum, — pulse high, 
tongue not quite right ; bed's the thing, and a draught, 
for which I will write the prescription. Now, do you 
know," turning to Vane, " I always like to have a few 
words with my patients, so if you will go and come back 
in Ave minutes, you will oblige me ; that's my custom, 
and it puts me out of my way to depart from it." 

When Vane was gone. Dr. Markham began to question 
me closely aa to my symptoms. 
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" Tou must go to bed and keep very -wBrm, perfectly 
quiet, darken the room, and most carefully abstain 
icom drinking anything cold, However great may be 
the temptation to do eio. I will come and see you to- 
morrow." 

Yane now knocked at the door. 

** Come in ; our consultation is over : — ^I haye been 
giving Mrs. Douglas instructions as to the treatment, 
which I trust to you, to see carried out." 

He repeated his directions^ and left the room with 
Vane. 

I went to bed, and at first felt some relief from the 
perfect quiet, and the reclining posture ; but as the hours 
went by, this fever increased, and with it the racking 
pains in my head and limbs. Then night came, and I fell 
into a sort of half-waking trance, in which the objects 
around mingled with my dreams, so that I could not 
separate the real from the imaginary. There was, oppo- 
site to my bed, a large picture, representing a night 
scene — a tomb, in the centre of a grove of heavy-leaved 
trees, through an opening in wHch the moonbeams 
streamed, and above hovered a vague misty outline of a 
female figure, through which the light seemed dimly to 
penetrate, brin^g thus a mass of semi-transparent 
white into the middle of the picture. '!B*rom this object 
I could not turn my eyes ; sometimes it appeared to me 
that the frame was a window, through which I saw the 
view depicted : — the figure was at first only a cloud or 
mist ; then it assumed, more distinctly than in the 
reality, the outline of a human form, and I fancied I could 
trace in it that of my mother, hovering over me, and 
belckoning to me : — ^then the vision faded, and the picture 
became a doorway, through which I could see a fiight of 
dimly-lighted stairs. An irresistible power seemed to com- 
pel me to mount them, and, all weary and aching as were 
my limbs, I had in fancy^to commence the ascent, toiling 
on and on and on, I knew not whither or for what 
object. 

Then I came to a room I seemed to have seen and 
known in some former time or state of existence ; a 
-mall^ lofty room, furnished with old carved oak, and 
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tapestry ; it was silent and gloomy, and dustjr, and had a 
gliastlj death-like look and feel that made me shudder, 
as if in looking round some fearful evidenoe of crime or 
object of horror should meet my eye. Then I was in a 
church : a funeral procession passed by, and as they bore 
the coffin — ^which was open— ialong, I recognised my own 
features in the face of the corpse. Then I was sitting 
alone, in some dreadfiil place, among burning rocks and 
Bands :.->fearful creatures, gobUns, and foul hideous 
monsters, came round to peep at me; gradually they 
grew bolder, and approached nearer and nearer, till at last 
they brought their loathsome grinning visages almost into 
contact with mine ; and it was vain to shrink from one, for 
when I turned away, another was at the opposite side;;, 
gibbering at me and mocking me. 

Another change : I am travelling, and can never get 
to my journey's end ; I am weary, miserable, dying with 
heat and thirst ; I see, fiir away, a smiling country, with 
sparkling streams, but I cannot get near them to bathe 
in them and drink their waters. Even while in my 
journey, I have a struggling consciousness that I am at 
home, in my own room, and I cannot determine which is 
the reality. I feel, however, that Vane is there, and I 
fancy he can do something to help or relieve me, though 
I do not know what it is. 

All this time I seem to have got far, far away from the 
things of yesterday, and to be quite separated from them : 
—I wish to get back into them and into myself, but I 
cannot, and this sorely distresses me. The time appears 
interminable — ^two, three, half a dozen nights seem to be 
merged into that one : — at last 

"The casement slowly grows a glimmeiiDg square." 

This is something — ^much, and I lie a little while, watch* 
ing it brightening, brightening ; I can hear the twitteiing 
of the birds, at first faint, and at intervals, then louder 
and more continuous ; then comes the whetting of the 
gardener's scythe, as he mows the dose-shaven lawn 
beneath my window. These soimds have power to inte- 
rest and occupy me for a space, and seem to be bringing 
me back out of that dreadful world of pain and fever. 
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and intangible objects I have been living in, I knov not 
for how long, but at all events for a very considerable 
and weary space. As day advances, the night-lamp pales 
and wanes, and its sickly flickering red light becomes 
irritating to me. Vane, who has been sitting so still that 
I was not sore whether or not I was alone, steals to my 
bedside ; I smile and hold out my hand to him; — he 
gives me drink, — something warm and sickly, and 
mawkish, that does not quench my thirst, and then he puts 
out the light. 

Another dreamy space comes, and then I wake up ; 
I wish to repeat my morning prayer, and I fold my 
hands together, but as they come in contact, I am 
startled to And they are covered with little hard lumps, 
like grains of millet under the skin. 

" Vane I just draw aside the curtain for a minute.'* 
He does so ; the light glares in painfully, and I feel that 
my face is so swollen that my eyes are half closed ; I look 
at my hands, which are also swelled and red, and covered 
with this strange eruption. I do not wis^ him to see 
this, so I ask him to close the curtain again ; and I lie 
still, feeling certain that this is no common malady, but 
yet too weary and worn in mind and body to go much 
farther, or trouble myself about the result. Then, selfish 
that I am ! I remember he, my darling Yane, must have 
sat up with me, and watched me through the horrors of 
that long night; I recollect fkint impressions of his 
presence through most of the scenes I have traversed. 

" Yane, dear ! you must be tired to death ; go and 
rest : indeed I am better ; I am sure the worst is over ; 
go and lie down, darling — to oblige me 1" 

He goes at last, and Elizabeth ta^es his place : now he is 
gone, I am resolved to see my fisice, and I bid her open the 
curtain a little, and bring me a hand-glass. Good heavens ! 
and is this the face I saw yesterday ! it is a shapeless 
mass of crimson flesh, in which are, half buried, a set of 
formless features, and a pair of nearly-dosed inflamed eyes : 
the whole mask dotted with yet redder spots and patches ; 
I see it with a strange miugling of horror and ridicule^ 
it is so hideous and so ludicrous ! I put away the glass 
\d lie down again* 
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Dr. Markliain arrives ; I try to read in the expression 
of his face what he thinks of it, but uselessly : Vane has 
come in with him, and sees me, but he does not start or 
show any manifestation of terror, except that he is very 
pale, and his brow is slightly contracted. 

'' This is the same malady as Mrs. Forester^s, — a severe 
case of chicken-pox ; we must keep up* the same system 
I yesterday prescribed — warmth and darkness, — above 
all, no cold liquids !" 

He went out, and Vane accompanied him. This is the 
last real event that I recollect for many, many days and 
nights — days and nights which I distinguished not from 
each other. I become blind, deaf, and nearly speechless : 
now a burning, burning fever possesses me ; I toss to and 
fro, flinging off the bedclothes, which some one cruelly covers 
me with again. Water — water ! the thirst for it becomes 
agony, madness! they give me warm drinks, I cannot 
swallow them ; I see water, I hear it trickling : it is 
there — ^before me — ^but I cannot reach it ; I beseech them 
to give it me ; but a drop to cool my tongue, as Dives 
besought Lazarus : they refuse ; and I weep and cry aloud 
passionately, and rock to and fro, and wring my hands. 
Then this state passes away, and I lie in a deathlike 
trance ; for the most part quite senseless, but now and 
then with a faint, dim, barely sensible consciousness of yet 
possessing a little glimmering of animal existence, which 
&des again, and leaves me dead as before. All at once I 
wake from this state to one of perfect reason ; but with 
an irresistible conviction that I am dying, for there is a 
deathlike' chill and sickness over me that I surely cannot 
mistake : I feel no terror of it, strange to say — I am quite 
resigned. Vane is by my bed ; a great moral strength 
possesses me : I tell him I am going, and ask him to 
pray with me ; he kneels beside me, burying his face in 
the clothes, weeping and sobbing and praying aloud : I 
pray too, but do not weep, and thus our voices go up 
through the stillness of night, 

" Battering the gates of Heayen with storms of prayer ! ** 

fuid so the crisis passes. 
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life's welcome. 

A LONG dreamless sleep, from which I woke quite 
sensible and with a diminution of suffering, was the first 
step towards recovery. M7 eyes were still closed, and 
so painfiil that I could not bear even the attempt to 
open them ; my nostrils were filled up, my tongue and 
throat parched and swollen, so that I could with difficulty 
articulate ; and my hearing was still very imperfect. 

I tried to pronounce Yane's name ; in an instant he 
was by my bed : I felt he was there, though I could 
neither see nor hear him ; he spoke to me, but the sound 
came faint and distant, and the words were quite unin- 
telligible till I bid him speak louder — as loud as he 
isould. 

I kn^w the worst was over ; I knew then, by instinct, 
what I have since ascertained as a &ct, — ^that I was on 
the verge of the grave, that the balance trembled : was it 
not his prajyier that brought me back to life? I have 
always thought so, — often with bitter, bitter regret and 
repining, since with resignation. There was much yet to 
go through. The disease, of which Dr. Markham well 
knew the nature, though he affected to treat it lightly, 
was confluent small-pox of the most virulent description. 
My stepmother's was a lighter case than mine, and she 
was already convaleseent, though of course still confined to 
her room. 

What a time that was for Yane ! Dr. Markham in- 
sisted, as the only reasonable chance of saving him from 
the infection, that he would take two hours' daily exercise 
in the open air. This injunction he felt it a duty to obey : 
and each day he walked or rode, taking Stoneleigh in his 
way ; then he returned home and spent the rest of the 
day and night in my room, occasionally taking an hour or 
two of repose on a sofa ; but nothing more till I was able 
to pass most of the night in sleep : even then the first 
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gleam of dawn, so anxiously watched for, brought him to 
my bedside, to administer my medicine or drink, or to 
bathe my eyes with warm milk-and-water. At last 
arrived the day when I was permitted to rise and lie on 
the sofa. Once more I asked to see myself : the demand 
was at first refused, but I insisted. 

'^ It cannot appear anything more horrible than I feel 
it to be ; you think me, then, so vain that I shall not be 
able to bear the sight 1 I thought you had more faith in 
mj strength of mind !" 

" I have ! to me the change, which in any case is only 
temporary, can make no difference, so I am sure it can 
make but little to you." 

He gave me the glass : I was prepared for a frightful 
sight, but I confess what I saw outstripped my imagina- 
tion ; I cannot describe my face : suffice it to say, it 
looked like nothing himian, but like some rough, parti- 
coloured, shelly excrescence, bearing a hideous caricature- 
resemblance to a face. It may not sound like the truths 
and yet it was so : at that moment, when I mentally 
bade farewell for ever to my good looks, except for Vane's 
sake I hardly felt a pang or a murmur ; had I not been 
resigned to give up life— the life he had rendered so 
precious ? and should I now repine over the loss of beauty 
— beauty which in a few short years would fade as though 
it never had been ! 

Dr. Markham assured me that, having been vaccinated, 
I should not ultimately be marked, or so slightly as to be 
barely perceptible : I hoped it might prove so, but I 
never for a moment calculated on such a result, and, as 
much as possible, dismissed the subject from my thoughts. 
I felt a strong interest and curiosity to see my step- 
mother : the first time she left the house, she came to 
visit me. 

Not a vestige of her beauty remained : the finely-cut, 
pale, oval face was brownish-red and swollen; all the 
features out of shape ; the skin thickly covered with the 
marks of the eruption, and her thick dark hair thinned in 
many places to total baldness; and yet she was less 
changed than I was ! Not the slightest indication of the 
horror she must have felt at the sight of me showed itself 
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on her countenauoe : she sat down: by me, took my hancly 
and began to question me on my feelings and condition. 
When I spoke of herself, she turned off the subject lightly. 

" Oh, my attack was nobbing to yours ; and, at kdj 
rate " — Did her voice tremble ? — ^I thought so I — " my 
life is of so little value to any one, in comparison with 
yours especially, that had the event been otherwise it 
would have been of small importance.'' 

No one that has not gone through the phases of a 
violent illness, and felt the gradual return of health and 
vigour, can, I think; fully appreciate the sense of the 
active enjoyment of life, of mere physical existence. 

You Wake in the mornbg &ee iom pain and sofforingy 
and lie there, in the intense satisfaction caused by tibis 
negative bienrStre. "So cares trouble you ; no one ex- 
pects anything of you, but. that you should be as well, 
and as easy, and as happy as possible ; that you should 
try to enjoy everything, fret yourself about nothing 
sleep soundly, and eat with a good appetite. 

You become the prime object of everybody's thoughts, 
everybody's care, everybody's attention. Tou are not iU 
enough to suffer, and yet not well enough to dispense, 
with these tender of&ces, or to undertake anything that 
is wearisome or disagreeable. Each day brings some 
little progress^ that is an event, an achievement. Tou 
feel life's current flowing softly through your veina^ as 
the sap rises in the trees of the spring forest. 

Nature looks a thousand times fairer than even she was 
wont to look ; she welcomes you in every shrub and 
flower, in the song of every bird ; and the idea that these 
were so near being lost to you for ever, renders them 
inexpressibly dear and lovely. 

As soon as I was able to be moved from my sick-room, 
t got Yane to carry me to my own dear little chamber, 
that I had occupied as a girl, and that had never under- 
gone the slightest alteration since then — at least, so I 
deemed When I entered it, I found .that during my 
convalescence, Yane, guessing I should need and msh a 
gradual change, had had the hangings, the covering of the 
furniture, and the carpet renewed, exactly as they were 
when I first took possession of it. How pure, and fresh, 
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still sick and heavy atmosphere where I had paased 00 
many days and nights of suffering ? I seemed to breathe 
life and health in its air ; and it was enough of enjoyment 
to lie on my sofa, and gaze around, recalling yeigoiAy th,e 
thousand associations attached to every object about me ; 
too weak still, in mind and body, for any active ex^ion 
of either, but with yet enough of life to have that quick 
sensibility to pleasurable emotions that is in general 
peculiar to childhood. 

What a triumph the first day I came downstairs, and 
in a garden-chair made the cii^uit of the grounds ! Vane 
walkmg by my side, proud and gratified as if I had per- 
formed «>me act of heroism or prowess, yet trembling 
lest breeze or beam should visit me too roughly. 

We went to my mother's svonmer-iiousfs. Arrived on 
the little lawn in front of it, Yane sent away the gar- 
dener, who hi^d been drawing the chair, and settling the 
cloaks and the pillows that supported me yet more com- 
fortably, he lay down on the warm dry grass, and we 
remamed for some minutes in profound and silent 
eontemplation. 

It was a lovely day, early in September — one of those 
days when summer, chased by the chill breath of autumti 
at night,, returns in the day-time, hovering, lingering 
lovingly, regretfully, about the verdure emd flowers and 
insects to which she gave birth ; warmmg them, cheering 
their waning lives, seeking to preserve them as Ipng as 
she may against the cruel attacks of frosts and keen 
blasts, though she knows that the hour of their triumph 
is nigh, and that she and her children must die together. 

Haws were reddening on the May-^hom ; long pendent 
bunches of seed-pods hung from the labumuioasj the 
summer roses had feuied, but still the vigorous perpetual 
ones bloomed rich and bright ; the crinuson rose du rot 
spread its ruby petals ; the white and yellow tea and 
noisettes hung their pale lovely heads on the stems all 
too edender to support the luxuriance of their friU-blown 
charms ; the jcmne dPE^prey displayed its mingled tints 
of blush and lemon-colour, and sent forth the exquisite 
fragrance of its profusion of blossoms^ clustering on the 

Q 2 
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boughs that flung themselves about in lavish strength 
and vigour ; while every breeze wafted to us the delicious 
breath of the clematis, whose white tufts clustered over 
the walls and roof of the little building. 

'' Vane, that night I. did not think I should see all 
this again !" 

'^ My treasure ! in the midst of all my agony, all my 
terror, I never resigned hope for a moment : it seemed so 
impossible that we should have been brought together 
only for this ! so soon, so soon to be separated ! and this 
conviction gave me strength to bear up against all the 
horrors of those days and' nights, and enabled me ' to 
pray and not to faint.' True, there were moments when 
it seemed that the trial was too hard for me : that night 
when you called for water, water ! and that I dared not 
give it you I it was fearful i'* and he shuddered at the 
recollection. 

'* Oh, to think of that time, and that it is. all over now ! 
it seems too great happiness I" 

" Dearest ! I am not ungrateful or repining, God 
knows ; but, is it all quite over ? will this changed &oe 
never trouble you to look at ? will you never feel a regret 
in thinking what it was, in looking at the pictures that 
were like me, and are so no more )** 

*' Eve, you say this to try me ! I am persuaded that I 
shall again see you as beautiful as you were in any of the 
days when you looked brightest and loveliest : but, my 
own, should it not be so, do you not think that the sight 
of your altered looks will not be, if that were possible, 
rather a fresh claim on my ]ove, by reminding me of how 
nearly we were parted, and how, as I am fain to believe, 
my prayers brought you back to me from the brink of the 
grave ; and will not the spirit I so adore shine through 
the changed features, brightly as ever) Never, never, 
Eve, let a recurrence of this fear, alike unworthy of us 
both, affect you, — ^promise me that you will drive it from 
you whenever it may arise." 

I knew he would answer thus, and yet the assurance 
from those dear true lips, that never had deceived me^ 
was comforting and precious beyond deicription. 
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Long we lingered there, now conversing, now listen- 
ing to 

" The low loTe-]%nguage of the bird, 
In native hazels taasel-hung ;" 

the hum of the bee, whose instinct had led him through 
the, to him, barren woods, to reap the harvest stored in 
this flower-land ; the tapping of the woodpecker : now 
watching the lights and shadows change places, as 
the sun passed slowly over our little oasis ; the noiseless, 
flickering flight of the last butterflies ; the silent fall of 
the rose-leaves, scattering their white and pink and 
crimson flakes over the soil. 

" Now, Eve, we have had enough of poetry — a large 
dose indeed, to begin with, and it is time for a little 
prose ; so I shall take you home to your dinner, and if 
you don't eat it with a good appetite, no more rambles.** 

And arranging my wrappings afresh, he wheeled me 
down to the house,' which I entered just so pleasantly 
tii«d as to feel a new sense of enjoyment in lying down 
on my sofa, and with an appetite that even satisfied 
Vane's wishes on the subject. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



AN ADVENTUBE. 



Before the autumn was far advanced, I had quite 
recovered my health and strength, and was able to re- 
commence my favourite exercise of riding. Berold, my 
pet horse, was a noble and beautiful animal ; nearly 
thorough-bred, full of spirit and fire, yet entirely free 
from vice, and with perfect paces ; not one of those 
ambling machines, usually known by the title of " ladies* 
horses," that are trained to go along of themselves with 
little or no interference or guiding on the part of their 
riders ; but a high-couraged, sensitive horse, full of sym- 
pathy with his rider, if a ^ood one j obedient to hand 
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and heel, though sometimes appearing to chafe a little 
under the discipline ; and caring not to conceal his per- 
fect contempt^ where he disoovered that his load was not 
his master. 

In those days I really was an unusually good horse- 
woman, afraid of nothing, and capahle of managing very 
difficult horses. To me, therefore, the enjoyment of 
riding had none of the drawhacks it has to timid or un- 
skDfal equestrians, and Yajie and I used to make long 
excursions in the neighbourhood during the cool autumn 
days that were leading us almost imperceptibly from 
summer to winter. 

At this period, Arthur Norman came to spend a little 
time with us. It was the first occasion on which I had 
seen him, fi>r more than an hour or two at the time since 
the days when I had felt so jealous of his interfering with 
my dear old habits, and taking from me so much of 
Yane's society. Now I could smile at aU those thoughts, 
and remembering nothing but his ardent admiration and 
affection for my husband, welcome him with earnest and 
cordial good-wiU. He was the first stranger I had seen 
since my illness, and I confess I felt a little curious to 
note the effect the change would produce on him ; he 
looked earnestly at me, and then turned aside his glance, 
colouring deeply, as if he thought I could guess and feel 
pained by the impression he experienced : I resolved to 
set his mind at rest at once on the subject. " Tou find 
me greatly altered," I said, smiling ; '' I am so changed, 
that I hardly recognise myself, so I can well suppose 
what it must be to a fresh eye : however, I hope you will 
Btay with us long enough to get used to it j Yane pre- 
tends he is, perfectly." 

Most men, in Arthur's place, would have stammered 
out an assurance that the change was hardly perceptible ; 
but it was not in his honest nature to do so. 

'* You are altered," he said, looking at me steadily this 
time, " but I can perfectly trace the face I knew through 
it all, and see how it will come back again when a winter 
has passed over it." 

" Don't you 1" exclaimed Yane, triumphantly, " of 

irse you do ! in another year, she'll be just as beautiful 
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as ever ; and at eighteen, tliye loss of a year's good looks 
need be no heart-break ; not that it would trouble her 
much if she lost them f(5r good and all, as sh^ has made 
tip her mind she is to do !" 

One morning Vane had gone out, and left Arthur 
Norman and me in the morning-room. 

** Ton cannot guess, my dear Mrs. Douglas," he said, 
'^ what gratification it affords me to witness the perfect 
happiness you and Yane enjoy, knowing, as I do, all he 
has sufiered.** 

I looked up, inquiringly. 

** You know too well," he went on, ** how long I have 
known him, how truly and warmly I have loved and 
admired him, to think me indiscreet or intrusive, if I 
speak freely in this affair. 

" From the time of my first visit here, I suspected his 
attachment to you ; almost, I think, before he was aware 
of its nature himself; I will not add I could not wonder 
at it, — ^that I considered it inevitable. Later, I saw how 
deep, how intense, how engrossing it was, but it was not 
till the day of your separation, when alone with me, his 
heart bursting under the agony of that trial, that he told 
me how he loved you ; irom that time there was no 
further concealment between us. We had been so much 
together from our boyhood, that I knew all the drcum- 
crtances of his previous life, so that this, with the depth of 
my regard for him, enabled me, better, perhaps, than any 
other, to afford him the sympathy and support he so 
needed ; ei^)ecially in darker hours, when the consciousness 
of well-doing fell before the pain the effort cost, and that 
despair and discouragement broke down his resolution 
and his energies. Often, after a day of &.tigue, I have 
persuaded him to retire, as I thought, to rest ; hour after 
hour, I have heard him pace to and fro in his room ; and 
sometimes, as I was dropping to sleep, I have known 
him steal forth into the street or into the country, as it 
might be, and wander about till daybreak. * 

" The first time that this occurred, I confess, knowing 
his state of mind, that I felt much uneasiness. Thereby 
bangs a tale, which I may now tell you. We were at a 
Uttle way-side inn, in a wild, rough country, which, as 
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we had only arrived there that eyening, was quite 
tinknowa to both of us. 

" There being no other visitors in the inn, we had two 
separate rooms adjoining, a luxury the accommodation of 
these places did not always afford. 

" I heard Vane moving about long after I had lain down 
to rest, but at last fatigue so overcame me, that I fell 
asleep, and must have slept some hours, when the click of 
a latch, and a stealthy step, wakened me in a moment. 

" In those sort of places, one always does well to be upon 
the qui vive ; I listened instantly, and heard the step go 
down the sort of ladder which served as a staircase ; 
then I got up and went to Vane's door ; it was ajar, I 
entered and found it vacant : hardly waiting to hurry on 
a few articles of clothing, I hastened downstairs and out 
of the house ; the night was far advanced and the moon 
near the horizon, but by her beams I could see before me, 
already at some distance, a figure which I knew must be 
his. In silence I followed it across the plain, up a rough 
hill-side, and saw it pause at the summit \ then it dis- 
appeared behind the ridge-: breathless I hurried on ; the 
moon was sinking — I knew not what might be the 
nature of the groimd at the other side ; whether there 
might not be trees, rocks, ravines, objects at once pre- 
senting sources of danger, and obstades to my being able 
to trace the course Yane was pursuing. As I reached 
the top of the hill, I saw, far away in the east, the faint 
brightening of the sky that announces daylight ; but in 
vain I strained my eyes after the object of my search ; 
the moon had vanished, and below me lay a dark, indis- 
tinct mass of country, one feature of which I could not 
distinguish. 

" What to do, I could not tell ; I thought of shouting 
to Yane, but the idea that If I succeeded in making him 
hear and recognize my voice, he would feel such intense 
displeasure and annoyance at the idea of having been 
watched — knowing as I did his sensitiveness — deterred 
me, and I resolved, ere adopting that alternative, to seek 
to put myself once more on his track, and unobserved, 
follow his movements. To proceed headlong in the 
'^«rk, would, I felt be worsen than useless; and as day 
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was rapidly breaking, I waited till it was sofficientlj 
advanced to make the nature of the ground somewhat 
distinguishable, listening meanwhile, for any sound that 
might, by some remote posdbility, guide me in his 
direction. 

'' At last the light in the sky broadened and brightened ; 
straining my eyes in a long, earnest glance below, I 
could see faint outlines as of trees and rocks growing out 
of the flat mass of darkness ; gradually they became dis- 
tinct : I perceived that the hill-side before me, unlike 
that I had mounted, which was nearly bare, was scat- 
tered with masses of rock, and — singly or. in groups — ^pine* 
trees and stunted shrubs and brui^wood : beyond, as far 
as the eye could reach, vast forests stretched away to t£e 
horizon ; should Vane reach them ere I discovered him^ 
my search would indeed be unavailing, and, whatevte 
were his intentions, there was every reason to fear that, 
once entered into their mazes, he would not And it easy 
to extricate himself. 

'< Tormented with a thousand fears, a thousand sus- 
picions, I made up my mind to shout to him, when 
suddenly, far below me, I saw an object moving stealthily 
along from behind the shadow <^ a rock ; it is no figure 
of speech to say my heart leaped at the sight, and I 
rushed down the hHl in order to reach a ledge of rock 
beneath, from which I knew I could with ease command 
its movements for some distance : when I reached this 
spot, I' paused and gazed again ; the figure was still 
ijiere, but a second glance showed me it was not Yane ! — 
a chUl of intense disappointment came over me ; all my 
labour, all my hope was vain! What was now to be 
done ) the only hope, the only chance, was to proceed at 
once in the direction of the stranger, and endeavour to 
ascertain, if possible, some tidings from him of the fugitive, 
or, as he doubtless knew the country well, engage him, 
if necessary, to aid me in the search. I was about to act 
on this intention, when something peculiar in the move- 
ment of the figure, which wore the costume of the peasants 
of the country, attracted my attention, and induced me 
to pause and observe him before proceeding further. 

^'He had his back towards me, and I saw by his position 
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md attHude, tliat, like myself he was intently occupied 
ift rtndjing some object before him : I recalled his 
stealthy motion as he had emerged from the shadow of 
the rock, dnd a sudden suspicion seized me. As the 
ledge where he now rested on his hands and kneea^ pro* 
jeoted so as to eonceal from my eyes a good deal of the 
grouitd immediately beneath it, it was impossible for me 
io diseOYer -v^ieiioe I stood, the object of his attention ; 
quittiBg it theiefore, I rapidly, but silently descended the 
kill, till I reached a spot whence I ooidd overlook the 
ridge he occupied; there, sitting on a rooik, his elbows 
resting on his knees, his head buried in his handai, sat 
Taae, utterly uneonsdous of the scmtiny to which he 
was being subjected : thk was enough ; I had found him, 
and I now occupied myself in watchii^ the movements 
of my friend below, of whom I lelt not a little suspicious. 
In a few seconds he sKd rather than stepped down from 
the kdge of rock (I had already discovered that he had 
no gun, or I should have followed closer on his steps) , 
and advanced, slowly, f^ladmg from rock to rock, from 
thicket to thicket^ in Yane*s direction : I kept pace with 
him, which I could do with perfect ease^ and had neces- 
sity required, readily have gained the spot before him, by 
merely taking a straight course, instead of dodging as he 
was doing. Thus, for nearly a quarter of an hour we 
proceeded, step by step, till he reached a larger mass of 
rock within about twenty paces of where Vane was 
seated. Watching till he (Usappeared behind it, I ran as 
ftst as my legs could carry, me, reached Yane, seized his 
arm, and whispered him to rouse himself; ere I could 
give any reply to his startled inquiries^ the man came 
stealing frt>m behind the rock, stopped aghast at the 
sight of the two figures waiting to receive him, then 
turning back, fied at the top of his speed, and was in a 
lew seconds lost among the shelters the nature of the 
ground afforded." 

How I listened to the narrative, may be guessed ; I 
could hardly draw my breath till it was concluded. 

'^ Good Qod ! what an escape it might have been ! 

^-^ubtkss was I^*4UEid this did not stop his wanderings f 
""or a time ; but there were moments when he was 
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80 reckless of Ids life, that he would rather hare Booght 
danger than avoided it. Afber that, better thoughts 
came ; he remembered that for jonr sake he ought not 
to risk his safety needles^j ; and though there were still 
many days and nights of darkness, discouragement, and 
depression, his mind gained, I think, a certain degree of 
tone and resolution. Then came the power of retumiog 
to England — to you : you know the rest of the stoiy.** 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WIFE AND MOTHER. 

Theee was much in Arthur Norman's narrative, inde- 
pendent of the mere &€t related, important as it was, 
calculated to make a deep impression on my mind. 

Firm and earnest as was my conviction of the depth 
and extent of Yane's love for me, these proo& of its 
intensity, coming from a disinterested observer, struck on 
my heart with as fresh and thriUing a sensation of 
delight as if they had been needed to assure me of it. 

Women, however implicitly they believe in their lovers' 
faith, yet attach still more credence to the evidences of 
their affection when related by witnesses, than when 
manifested or recorded by themselved. Believe me, thou 
trembling ador^, who yet doubtest how thy suit will be 
received, the best thing thou canst do is to attach to 
thyself some fidna AchateB, whom thou canst trust to 
record fitithfully thy sighs, thy fears, thy love, thy aspira- 
tions; and even when thou hast secured the desired 
object it would be as well, now and then at stray intervals, 
to aUow him to continue the exercise of this ministiy ; 
always, of course, taking for granted that he be worthy 
thy confidence. 

Another point occupied much of my thoughts; the 
fact that it was evident, from the few words dropped by 
Arthur, — *' I know all the drcnmstances of his previous 
life,"-— and the comoluding sentence of bis narration, that 
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he was aaquainted with the secret I was not allowed to 
penetrate. Far, however, from feeling jealous or dis- 
satisfied at this discovery, it proved to me rather a relief. 
Its being known to a third person, and to one in whom 
I had such confidence as that I reposed in Arthur Nor- 
man, seemed to take from it some degree 'of the painful 
mystery I jcovld not but feel attended it; and I was 
deeply grateful in the sense that his knowledge of it must, 
indeed, as he said, have enabled him to afford my darling 
a support and sympathy no one unacquainted with it 
could have done. 

From that time a new tie of confidence and regard 
was established between Arthur and myself a tie which 
the future events of my existence served only to strengthen 
and consolidate. 

The winter passed by, quietly and uneventfidly, and 
the spring brought ihe period for our promised visit to 
the Audleys. In the opening of the merry month of 
May, accordingly, we left Woodlands for Audley Court 

As we drove up the avenue, the sound of our wheels 
brought out its beloved inhabitants to greet us ; there on 
the steps stood Selina^ looking, as I fancied, a shade less 
girlish, a little more matronly, than last year, but ever 
bright and beautiful as the morning ; and Beginald with 
lus boy in his arms. There indeed was a metamorphosis ; 
instead of the helpless bundle in long clothes, was a noble, 
sturdy, infant Hercules, vrith such limbs, such a complexion, 
such glorious eyes — ^his mother's — such clustering golden 
curls. As I advanced to kis» him, he looked at me 
intently for a moment, clinging tight to his father ; then 
relenting, his £Bice relaxed, and he offered his lips to my 
embrace, but decidedly declined exchanging Reginald's 
protection for mine. Vane approached ; vent, wdif vici ! 
the boy laughed outright, stretched out his fat arms, and 
nestled in his bosom. Was it a thrill of triumph or a 
pang of jealousy that shot through my heart at the 
sight % Alas I* it was the latter ; not jealousy at the 
chOd's preference — thai could only delight me, as a fresh 
proof of Vane's wonderful power of attraction — ^but 
another jealousy, hitherto unielt, the yearning of the 
#»>)ilrlloss Bachel at the sight of her sister's maternity ; 
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the pain tliat it was no child of mine that thus clung to 
laj husband as to its natural protector. Alas ! for the 
incompleteness of human felicity ! this new-bom discon- 
tent dashed with bitterness the happiness I expected 
from this meeting, and as the child received and returned 
Vane's embraces^ each caress struck a new pang to my 
jealous heart. 

" But you don't seem so struck with the change in 
Evie as I had quite made up my mind you would be !" 
exclaimed Selina, after the first greetings and inquiries 
were over. I thought you would be astonished at his 
growth and improvement ; come here, Evie, and show 
yourself to your godmother ;" and she tried to take him 
from Yane, who had taken the boy from his father's 
arms ; but he only clasped him the tighter, and hid his 
face in his neck. Selina's colour rose a little. 

" Upon my word, you are a nice boy 1 refuse to come 
to your mother from anybody, be it even Vane, at the 
end of a quarter of an hour's acquaintance !" 

Beginald laughed and rubbed his hands ; Selina stole 
a momentary glance at him, and sat down by me, silent 
and mortified. 

I saw this would not do, and I broke the pause by 
expressinff, as I honestly could do, my admiration of the 
chSd's 4ular vigour a^d beauty ;' as'^she listened to n.y 
praises, the young mother's face lighted again. 

" Yes ! is he not lovely ! and so good, so tractable — 
such a fine nature ! hasn't he, Beginald ?" 

" Well, I suppose his nature is much like that of other 
children : when he is in a good humour, he plays and 
laughsy and when he is in a rage, he kicks and screams : 
don't you, old boy, — ^lustily?" and he took him from 
Vane's arms, a proceeding which induced the child in- 
stantly to justify the latter assertion in the most unmis- 
takable manner. 

"- Dear Beginald 1 how can you be so rough with the 
child ! he never cries with me, because I am always 
gentle with him ! Evie, Evie, my darling — come to 
Mamma — ^there, there !" and ^e walked up and down 
the room, hushing the infimt on her bosom. 

** Selina I do send him up to the nursery — Evelyn and 
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Yane have had quite enough of this !— here— Thomnt    
send nurse to take the child, and tell her to make 
haste!** 

And Reginald's eye followed Selina^ as she continued to 
soothe the still-weeping baby, with a glance of diaoontent 
I had never before seen it wear. Did not this rebuke 
put to silence my jealous longings ? the thought that the 
attainment of their highest hopes had brought a little 
cload-however partial howevrteetbg it might pn>*« 
— ^between those two hearts, hitherto so united ? No ; 
we always deem that we should regulate our gifts and 
our hi^piness better than those we see before us do, and 
that, by our own superior management of them, we 
should contrive to reap all the wheat and leave the tares 
behind. 

Nurse Morris came and oanied off Evie to his proper 
domain, and then Selina accompanied me to my room. 

Her sweet temper could never long bear the impression 
of any annoyance or souroe of displeaaoie, and ere we got 
to the top of the stairs, she was fdl smiles and joy again. 
She had so much to tell me, — ^prindpaily about baby ; so 
much to hear about my illness — ^into all the detula o£ 
which she inquired and listened, till her brow ocmtcacted 
and her sweet cheek paled at the recital ; so many plaaB 
to recount for the difiqposal of our time dunng our stay at 
Audley Court ; and Iteginald, had, it seemed, he&x so 
actively and pleasantly occupied in a similar manner with 
Yane, during our absence, that all traces of the little 
doud lately looming in the conjugal horieon had com- 
pletely vanished, and all was again smiles and sunshine. 

<< Well, Evelyn,*' said Reginald, << tiU I saw you, I felt 
uneasy about that face of yours : now all my fears are 
vanished ; I don't mean to say that it is exacUy the face 
of last year ; but I have seen abroad so many people^ who 
ultimately entirely regain^ their looks, infinitely mora 
altered than you are, that you may trust me, a few 
months will restore all the mi8chie£'* 

Yane's fa/oe lighted up. 

*' God knows,'* he said, " I say it in all sincerity, the 
loss of her beauty would never have caused me a sexioue 
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regret ;. but still, I own, the assurance of lier retainiBg it 
does give me great satisfactioiL Of all her qualities^ it 
was the one I least prized ; and jet^ you can well under- 
stand I would fain not lose one of them. She was so 
perfect as she was !*' he murmured, half unconscious that 
he was speaking aloud and gazing at me with eyes of 
earnest tenderness. 

Dinner passed away with the most cordial gaiety. 
Contrary to their usual custom, Yane and Reginald stayed 
in the dining-room when we left it^ an arrangement 
which evidently pleased Selina ; and was, I guessed, not 
without a motive on her husband's part, for as soon as we 
quitted the room, she said, — " Come, Evelyn, let us run 
up and put baby to bed while they are there." 

I accompanied her, and we superintended the bath, and 
putting to bed of the beautiful boy ; but when the operation 
was concluded, and Selina was about, most unwillingly 
I must say, to bid him a temporary adieu, he dung to 
his mother, refusing absolutely to accept the minislay of 
'nurse Morris to invoke slumber. 

^' Evelyn, dear, will you go down, and say Til come 
presently ; you see he won't go to sleep without me.*' 

I went^ and found Yane and Beginald in the drawing* 
room. 

" Where's Selina)" the latter inquirecL I gave her 
message ; he made no reply, but it was some moments 
before he resumed the topic on which he had been con* 
versing when I entered. 

It was more than half an hour before Selina came down* 
stairs ; and even then it was only on a summons to the 
effect that tea was waiting, that she made her appearance. 
As she took her place at the table, she, in passing 
Beginald, paused, and laid her hand on his shoulder : he 
took no notice of the movement ; she withdrew the hand, 
went on to her place, and sat down in silence, l^his time 
the cloud passed not away, but hung over the whole 
evening ; not gloomy and lowering, — ^to strangers it would 
have been hardly perceptible;, — but to Yane and me, who 
loved them so, very evident and very peinfuL 

At night Selina acoompa&ied me to my room; she 
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tried to converse gaily as usual, but there was a visible 
weight on her spirits, and, sooner than usual, she bade me 
\ good night and retired. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the manner in 
which the work of restoration had been executed at 
Audley Court. Everything was complete, of a piece, and 
in hannony and character; there was no appearance of 
newness, no perceptible join in it; and yet certain 
modem comforts had been introduced — certain luxuries, 
unknown to the sterner times to which the building and 
its fittings belonged, brought into the interior arrange- 
ments, which added materially to its comfort as a resi- 
dence, while they were so contrived as not to jar with 
the general aspect of the place; and never, probably, 
had Audley Court, in its palmiest days, looked to such 
advantage as now. 

If Reginald and Selina were proud and happy in our 
admiration of it, what was old Wamer^s enchantment I 
They had each other, their child, their tastes, their pur- 
suits, their position, their prospects. To him, Audley 
Court was family, taste, and pursuit ; in Audley Court was 
his position ; the prospects of Audley Court were all he 
looked to. Earnest and faithful as was his attachment to 
Keginald, Selina, and their child, it yet, I am persuaded, 
came second to, the love and reverence he had for the 
place : it was the tree — they were the leaves ; many 
generations of Audleys had passed away, and would yet 
bloom and die ; but only one Audley Court had ever 
flourished. He had seen it when the world went but 
indifferently with it; he had, with an aching, thougli 
never despairing heart, seen it falling away, day by day, 
from its original state ; he had marked poverty and decay 
clasping it closer and nearer, and mining it each hour 
more completely their own. And then, when its death- 
hour seemed nearest, and ruin and destruction at the very 
door, he had seen them chased thence triumphantly — the 
fallen fortunes of the house restored, its glories revived, its 
prosperity re-established, peace and i^enty once more 
inhabiting its walls. 

What wonder, then, that the old man's pride and hap* 
•ness were complete, and that the admiration of every 
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new-comer was received, certainly as a doe and natural 
homage, yet still as a welcome and delightful tribute to 
the merits of the place, wherein lay tdl his glory and 
interest. 

Although his domain was properly indoors, he could 
not resist the temptation of doing the honours of the 
groimds, the gardens, the stables as well ; to Yane more 
especially, who won the old man's heart before we had 
slept one night in the house, by addressing himself par- 
ticularly to him on all points where he wished to obtain 
information respecting its history, and appearing to 
identify him witii all concerning it, at least as much as 
he did its master ; and by promising to make for him a 
sketch of the btdlding, a promise which he £uled not 
fidthfully to perform. 

We had been at Audley Court about a week, when 
Reginald proposed that we should, on the following day, 
drive to visit Burymeade, a very beautiful ruin about ten 
or twelve miles o£^ and pio-nic there. The plan was at 
once accepted, and orders were given to make the neces- 
sary preparations for starting at two o'clock. 

The morning rose brilliant and beautiful, the sun 
breaking through the mist, and making the dewdrops 

flitter like diamonds on every leaf and blade of grass, 
lundreds of butterflies were abroad ; the ^wallows flew 
high up in mid-air ; the scarlet pimpernel — ^the shepherd's 
weather-glass that rarely predicts falsely — spread out all 
its coral petals wide to the sun ; and everything promised 
a glorious day. 

We met at breakfast in the best of spirits, and talked 
over the pleasure we anticipated — all but Selina, who, 
though she joined in at times, did not seem to enter into 
the thing with her usual childlike gaiety and cordiality. 
After breakfast she asked me to accompany her to the 
nursery, which I did. 

" Does it strike you that Evie does not look quite so 
well as usual 1" she inquired. 

It certainly did not strike me, and I said so. 

^ Oh, my lady !*' exclaimed nurse Monis ; " indeed 
you are making yourself uneasy about nothing Qit all : I 
assure your ladyship the child never w^ better in his 

R 
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life ; he slept well, eat a most hearty breakfast, and has 
no. sign of anything being the matter with him." 

" £:ideed, nurse, he started several times in his sleep, — 
and I'm sure he looks flushed ; feel his cheek — it's quite 
hot !" 

'' Law, my lady i so is every child's when it wakes up 
out of its cot, especially in summer." 

Selina looked uneasy and unconvinced. 

" I wish we were not going to Burymeade to-day ! *' 
she said, reflectively. 

For myself, I would willingly have given up the party 
to save her one moment's care, however groundless her 
alarm might be ; but the proposition of going was Ilegi- 
nald's, and I had already seen enough to feel convinced 
that any attempt to put off the excursion on this ground, 
where really no cause could properly be said to exist, 
would be to him a source of serious annoyance ; for the 
child was weaned, and could perfectly dispense with hia 
mother's presence for so many hours. Not knowing, 
therefore, how to conciliate matters, I remained silent^ 
and the subject dropped. 

At one o'clock Selina came to me : — '* Dearest Evelyn !" 
she began, in her most caressing tone—'' would you mind 
going without me to Burymeade ; I really feel so uneasy 
about Evie : it may be £etncy — ^nurse say^ it is — ^but still 
I don't think he is quite himself" 

" I will do as you like, dear child ; but indeed I think 
you ought to go, on Eeginald's account : I can't fancy 
there is anything the matter with the child, and I'm sure 
Jie will be greatly disappointed." 

" Oh, he won't mind — ^much ; he'll have you and Vane ; 
and if I went, I should be thinking of baby all the time, 
and fancying all sorts of horrors about him." 

I shook my head. 

" Vane and I are not you, Selina ; no one can supply 
your place to Reginald." 

She stood irresolute, and at this moment her husband's 
voice was heard calling her. 

" Come with me, Evelyn !" she exclaimed hastily, " and 
help me ;" and seizing my gown, she went out before I 
could resist her. 
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" Selina ! — Evelyn ! — Ah, here you are, both of you— 
that's right ! I only wanted to remind you of the hour, 
and ask you to be punctual" 

" Reginald,*' Selina began, and hesitated. 

" W^ child, what ia it ? Have you some terrible 
confession to make, that you look so embarrassed 1 " — and 
he smiled down on her. *' Come, make a clean breast of 
it!" 

She went up and stood close to him, not venturing to 
raise her eyes to his face while she spoke, but appearing 
intent on the button of his coat, which eQio was twisting 
between her fingers. 

" Beginald, I don't think baby is quite well." 

" Since when ? I saw him a quarter of an hour ago in 
the garden, in a state of health and spirits that rendered 
the task of carrying him no light one." 

" Yes, but — "* and the button ran some risk of parting 
company with the coat. 

*' But what ? You are a little goose, filling your head 
with such absurd fiBmcies ! There, go and see about 
getting on your things ; it will soon be time to start." 

Still she did not move. 

" You wouldn't mind very much, Beginald, il I did 
not go 1 " 

A flush rose to his cheek, but he controlled the emo- 
tion that brought it. 

" Nonsense — ^not go ? "We'll take the child with us ; 
there, will that satisfy you 1 Tell nurse to get him and 
herself ready." 

"But, dearest, if he has fever — ^which I can't help 
fancying he has — ^think what it would be to bring him 
home through the evening air ! No, let me stay at home 
with him. Evelyn and Vane will go with yo% and we'll 
all go together another day. There, it's settled ;" and 
she released the button. 

Reginald caught her hand : " Is it settled ? You will 
not go?" 

" No— there's a dear boy, don't ask me 1" 

** I will not." He dropped the hand. 

" Evelyn, I may count upon you V* 

Selina nodded and frowned to me. 

B 2 
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" Yes," I said ; " I will go and put on my bonnet." 

" That's right." He turned and went downstairs. 

" Tm afraid he's vexed with me," Selina said ; " but I'll 
soon bring him round. Ileallj, you know, if baby should 
be ill, I could never forgive myself for leaving him." 

'< Dear child, I am very sorry for this. I am sure your 
husband is very greatly pained by your resistance ; think 
of it ; it is not too late now — tell him you will go— do !" 

" No, no — ^I can't go, really. Oh, you'll see he won't 
mind it after a little while. There's the carriage," and 
the footman coming to announce that the gentlemen were 
waiting, we descended to the halL Selina advanced some* 
what timidly to bid her husband farewell; he hastily 
and silently touched her forehead with his lips, and 
without looking at her again, helped me into the carriage, 
and we drove off. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

▲ WORD IN SEASON. 

• 

For some minutes we drove on in silence, feeling how 
any attempt to enter on common topics must jar on 
Keginald's feelings, yet not daring to touch on so tender 
a one as that under which he was smarting. 

I felt for him acutely, and yet I so loved Selina, I knew 
so well her worth, that it went to my heart to accuse 
her. 

It is not always our faults, properly speaking, that 
entail pain and suffering on those we love, and on our- 
selves, ^ow frequently does a mistaken view of duty, 
seized and acted upon without due consideration, regarded 
only in a one-sided light, lead to the most disastrous con- 
sequences ! — Dear Selina ! I saw the rock she was 
splitting upon, and my heart ached when I thought of 
the possible results of her error. Ah, woman ! it is a 
hard thing to keep a man's heart l-^guard it tenderly 
and reverently when it is indeed all your own ; if it be a 
heai*t worth keeping if you handle it lightly and care- 
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lesslj, it may slip through your fingers ; and be sure, 
that once really lost, there is no return ; when the stages 
of pain and anger and suffering haye been gone through^ 
indifference succeeds; and then not whole oceans of 
tears, not a hundred noons of smiles, not a life of conces- 
sions will repair the loss that one tear, one smile one 
concession in season, might have prevented. 

The day was, as it had prcmiised to be, beautiful ;• the 
drive lovely ; the site to which we were bound, pictu- 
resque beyond description : — ^but the one element, peace 
of mind, was wanting, and this clouded the sunshine, and 
darkened the landscape. Yane had taken his sketching 
materials, and the interest these afforded, in some degree 
relieved the embarrassment of the moment. 

" I wish," said Vane, " you two would not sit there 
and watch me, but go and wander about a little, and 
then come back and see what progress I have made^ and 
give me the benefit of fresh eyes." 

I understood his meaning ; I thought it might be well 
to afford Beginald the opportunity, if he felt so disposed, 
to relieve himself by opening his heart to me, whom he 
ever regarded as a sister ; and I hoped, if he did so, that I 
might be able to urge somewhat in Selina*s defence that 
could take from the irritation of the wound. 

For some moments we walked in almost unbroken 
silence ; — at last he stopped short. 

" Evelyn, is not this very 'hard to bear T' 

" Dear Reginald ! — it is a little ; but — ^forgive me, and 
listen to me j^~the depth and intensity of your feelings, 
and of your affection for Selina^ make you perhaps, a little 
unjust; — consider that it is the excess of one of a 
woman's highest virtues — ^maternal solicitude— that has 
caused her to act thus. Look at the thousands of women 
in Selina*s personal and circumstantial positions, whose 
temptations are far less, yet whose sin is the want of that 
very virtue, — whose children, instead of being to them 
sources of tender anxiety, are looked upon rather as 
causes of trouble and expense, or are, at least, neglected, 
and left to the care of servants and inferiors, so that they 
may not be permitted^ to interfere with the vanity and 
pleasures of the mother 1** 
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. " Yesj Eveljm — ^all that is very well ; Selina's love for 
her — ^for our child — would and ought to be the last 
feeling I could combat : — but oh ! think of what she was 
to me before ! — ^think of how entirely we were united in 
heart, in tastes, in eyerything 1 — how we were always 
together; how my wishes, my feelings, were ever her 
first — almost her sole thought And oh, Evel3m I think 
how I loved — ^how I love her ! — from the first day I ever 
beheld her, I lived but for her : — against hope I adored 
her ; from the time she became mine, I can safely say, 
that not a thought, not a dream, ever shoii^d another 
image. In her i^ection, in her society, I found all that 
was wanting to secure my happiness : — ^if she had a wish, 
my greatest joy was to guess and anticipate it, — ^if a 
moment of pain or care, I would have given my life 
could that have relieved her. Ah, Evelyn ! I believe 
it is in the nature of very few men to love as I love her ; 
— women love thus sometimes, but men very very rarely. 
And I thought this was to last ; I thought "when our 
child was bom, it would bo the greatest and strongest 
tie of tenderness and sympathy of all that could exist 
between us : — I fancied that the mutual cares we should 
have to bestow on this little helpless creature, that united 
in itself our two existences, would, if it were possible, 
bind us yet more iudissolubly. This I dreamed ; — and 
what do I find to be the reality 1 — ^that this chUd has 
supplanted me ! — ^that the heart I deemed so deep, could 
not contain us both ; — that it is he that reigns there, and 
that I — I to whom she is all on earth, become a mere 
secondary object, to be thought of and attended to, 
perhaps, when he no longer needs her thoughts or her at* 
tention ; that my most earnest wishes are to be set aside 
before a baby's whim; that I am no more to have a 
companion — one ever at my side, ever interested in all 
that interests me, as she used to be. Evelyn, this has 
been growing ever since the child was bom ; for long 
I bore it, knowing how essential it was that, during 
the first months of his existence, he should have her 
almost exclusive attention, and thinking that when the 
necessity for this diminished, I should resume in her 
mind the place I never doubted I still held in her heart : 
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— 1 tried t^ dispense with much of her society ; to pa8» 
many hours alone I nsed to spend at her side ; to make 
solitary excursions vhere I had made such happy ones 
with her, deeming she would understand the sacrifice, 
regret its necessity, and when that no longer existed, 
repay me for all ; good heavens ! how bitterly have I 
been deceived." 

And Reginald's lip quivered, and the tears started to 
his eyes ; he dashed them proudly away. 

** Evelyn, to no man — perhaps to Yane, — yet hardly 
even to him, would I speak thus : I well know that most 
of us would think this jealousy — ^for jealousy it is — ^pre- 
posterous j — ^but you will not think so ; you will under- 
stand it. If I lose my place in Selina's heart — if 
my wishes no longer control her, — ^my society is no 
longer her chief delight, my happiness her prime object 
— what matters it to me that you tell me it is my own 
child that has wrought the change 1 — ^the change exists : 
is not that enough to constitute my misery ? enough or 
not enough, it does ; and it matters little whether the 
cause of my suffering be or be not sufficient, — ^the suffering 
iff, and must be unless this state of things alters, — ^this 
bitter estrangement between us ceases.*' 

'' It will cease, Reginald ; trust my words. Selina's 
heart is as much your own as the day you married her : 
this is a passing cloud, at the recollection of which yoa 
will smile a little time hence ; don't shake your head ! — 
Oh, I know Selina so well ! all her depth of heart — all 
her love for you ! — Forgive me, dear Reginald, but I 
think you have been too sensitive in this matter : — if, at 
the firsty you had hinted to Selina but a shade of what 
you hare just told me." 

''If she loved me as I loved her, she would have 
guessed it ! — ^besides, I have shown her a thousand 
times how her evident preference for the child pained me ! " 

" But how, Reginald ? — ^by resentment, by opposition 
almost systematic : — ^Ah, what mistakes people commit 
by making their jealousies and their displeasures the 
interpreters of their affections. My poor Reginald i 
with your great heai*t and yoiur clear head, you have 
ffidlen into this common error ! but you will remedy it ; 
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^-you will both come to a perfiact understanding of this 
little difference, and then h6w you will laugh to think 
who you have made your rival I" 

" Dear Evelyn I — ^may you prove a true prophet ; — but 
I fear more than I hope." 

I saw the tide was turned, and I fdit it was better to 
say no more, but to leave him under the influence of 
this impression. ''Come, Beginald, Yane will think we 
have lost ourselves, and the i&etoh must need our criti- 
cism by this time. 

And turning, we retraced our steps to the spot where 
we had left my husband. 

During the rest of the day there was an evident change 
in Eeginald's demeanour ; he was now more thoughtful 
than gloomy ; once or twice he alluded to Selina, kindly 
and naturally, and I could see that hope and conciliation 
had taken the place of jealousy and bitterness. 

We returned home just as the summer evening was 
merging into night : in the hall, Selina met us — ^without 
the child ; she smiled on Reginald with half-timid, half- 
beseeching eyes ; he passed his arm round her waist and 
gently Idssed her. 

'' How is Evie, darling 9" he asked. 

" Quite well. I was very foolish, I bdieve, to be so 
easily Mghtened ; I won't be such a little goose again,—* 
will you forgive me 1 " 

That night I told Selina what had passed between her 
husband and myself. She was deeply and powerfully 
affected. 

" Ah, Evelyn ! what a risk I have run, what a pre- 
cipice have I been walking, and with my eyes dosed to 
the danger ! My poor darling Eeginald ! Oh ! yes, you 
told him truly — ^tlutt I loved him now as I ever loted him 
— ^better, better at this moment than in fJl my life— better 
than all on earth — ^than Evie, than anything i Thsnk you 
and bless you, darling — ^may Gk>d bless you as I do 1 ever 
wise, ever kind, ever right, at all times and in all things* 
Oh, from what may you not have saved us both." And 
with tears glittering in her eyes, she again kissed me ; and 
as we parted, I had fiie joyous conviction of having restored 
perfect peace and confidence between those two hfiarts. 
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CHAPTER XXXVT. 

AN ENOOUNTEB, AND ITS RESULTS. 

Thb reconciliation thus effected, was no less lasdng 
than oomplete, and during the rest of our happy stay at 
Audley Ooiurt, not a doud disturbed the perfect harmony 
that now existed between husband and wife. Selina had 
learned to know that, her necessary duties towards her 
child performed, others could do for him much that she 
had been in the habit of executing ; while, to her husband, 
none could supply the want her too exdusiye attention 
to the infant created. For this she was not only repaid 
by the restored happiness of Reginald, but by his increased 
affection for the child, now holding his proper place, and 
no longer a source of pain and jealousy. 

One by one the sunny days rolled by, and but that now 
and then that regretM pang I had first experienced on 
my arrival returned to sting me at the sight of Evie in 
Vane's arms, nothing came to mar our contentment ; and 
when the time for our return to Woodlands arrived, it 
required not much urging to induce us to defer it, and 
we were still at Audley Court, when a letter was for- 
warded thither, from Yane's lawyer in London, stating 
that his presence in town would be required in the ensn- 
ing mon^, to settle certain details respecting the arrange- 
ment of our property. 

Thi% therefore^ induced us to hasten our return home, 
as we wished to spend some time there before proceeding 
to London, where the business in question itaight detain 
us some little time. 

It was the end of June when we reached Woodlandcf, 
and the place was radiant and delicious with its mid- 
summer wealth of sun and shade, perfimie and song. 

In those days, such seasons always filled me with a 
delicious idle, dreamy languor, in which my soul seemed 
to float in the quivering of the warm air, steeping itself 
in the luxuries that Qod pours out at such times on his 
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beautifLil world. No cares oppressed ifc, no regrets for 
the past, no fears for the future, troubled its peace ; but 
a vague, exquisite trance of poetic contemplation — a sense 
of intense felicity, lapped it in Elysian dreams ; and with 
my beloyed by my side, my hand in his, heaven seemed 
ours already. 

Rapidly,-^ oh, how far too rapidly ! those sweet hours 
fleeted by, and brought the time when we must exchange 
Woodlands' still days of green and gold for London's 
noise and dust and arid heat. As the period of our stay 
was uncertain, we took a lodging from week to week ; and 
being resolved to see no one, we paid no visits, and kept, 
as much as possible, a strict incognito, going little into 
the streets, and making short excursions into the environs 
for air and exercise. 

The house in which we had taken apartments, was in 
one of the streets leading £rom Grosvenor Place. 

We had been in town about ten days, when one morn- 
ing I went out, attended by a servant, to make some 
purchases. 

In order to avoid Piccadilly, I entered the Green Park, 
but had hardly done so, when a woman passed me, and 
almost stopping in the intense earnestness with which 
she continued to regard me, as she walked a few steps in 
advance, looking over her shoulder, finally paused till I 
came up to her, then turned and retraced her steps. 

The incident was, in itself, somewhat singular, but it 
was the appearance and expression of the woman that 
l)articularly impressed the circumstance on my mind. 

It was diflicult to tell her age, for her face, still mate- 
rially beautiful, bore ti'aces of strong passions and the 
fiery excitements that wear more than years ; I should 
have guessed her, however — ^making allowance for this 
circumstance, — ^to have been about eight-and-twenty or 
thirty. She was small, with a figure beautifully moulded, 
though inclining to er^onpoint : her complexion was a 
a clear olive, her features finely cut, her mouth full, but 
rather sensual than soft; her eyes magnificent — large, 
dark, brilliant, and shaded with jet black brows and 
lashes, but fierce, bold, and untameable as an eagle's : on 
'''her temple fell a heavy mass of gleaming black hair, 
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and ber whole appearance left no doubt tbat she was a 
foreigner. 

I tried to call to mind if I bad ever seen ber before ; 
to seek for some motive for ber singular behaviour, to 
account for tbe expression with wbicb sbe regarded me ; 
an expression wbicb, in its earnestness, bad sometbing 
menacing, and I tbougbt, balf-mocking : but in vain I 
taxed my memory and my imagination — I could find no 
solution ; and, at last, trying to satisfy myself with tbe 
assurance tbat sbe must have been mistaken in my 
person, I sought bo dismiss tbe subject from my mind, 
and partially succeeded in so doing, though at times the 
recollection of that strange, beautiful, malignant face, 
came across me with a painful impression. 

Vane was occupied with business all day, and re- 
turning tired to dinner, I tried to find, during the evening, 
only such subjects as could please and soothe him, and 
therefore avoided mentioning one, which, however trivial 
it might seem, had left on my feelings a disagreeable sen- 
sation I did not wish in any way to convey to bis. 

I have reached this period of my history; I have 
given, perhaps at too much length, tbe record of its 
slight events^-of its feelings, its afiections, its cares, and 
its brief joys ; I have lingered over them, because, here, 
now, a woman whose youth is passed, whose hopes and 
interests belong not to this world, I still dread to relate 
what follows — ^to tear off the bandage from tbe half- 
closed wound, and make it bleed again, and shoot and 
throb with agony. But I have undertaken tbe task, and 
I must carry it through ; I have borne tbe reality, — -shall 
I fail before tbe retrospect ? 

Next day, when Vane was out, a letter was brought me. 

The writing was evidently foreign, and quite unknown 
to me, and the recollection of yesterday's encounter 
flashed upon me with a painful instinct of connection : 
I opened the missive and through the mist that floated 
between my eyes and the paper, read the following 
words : — 

" Mademoiselle, — ^You have lived long enough in 
ignorance of a circumstance which it imports you to 
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know. You believe joursdf to be the wife of Yane 
Doaglas, but as I have a prior claim to that position, 
which I now choose to prefer, the sooner jou resign yours, 
the better you will find it to be for yourself and for him. 
This is the first warning j you shall soon hear further 
from me in the matter. 

" Meantime I remain, Mademoiselle, 
^ ^ Yours, 9» events may decide, 

'* Anita Douglas." 

Many times I read the letter over, before the sense of 
it became clear to me ; then I crumpled it up in my 
hand, and with a firm quiet step I went to my bedroom, 
locked the door, and sat down ; I neither wept nor fainted, 
but sat there still and silent and motionless, turned as it 
were to stone. 

My mood seemed that of nature, when at night the 
pitch-darkness of an impenetrable thunder-doud weighs 
over her, and imposes on her a death-like eloom and 
silence, b;neath wMch she cowers in numb and awe-struck 
horror. I could not think, I could not fix my mind on 
any subject ; a thousand trivial, disconnected ideas, floated 
vaguely about in my brain ; I heard a canary singing in 
a window opposite ; I had never noticed him before, but 
now I found myself listening idly to his notes, and specu- 
lating dreamily about the imptdse that induced him to 
send them forth. I perceived, for the first time, that a 
part of the bordering of the paper on the wall was un- 
fastened, and curled back, and I determined to have it 
pasted. I listened to, and mechanically repeated, the cry 
of a seller of water-cress in the street, and wondered why 
he made the announcement of the nature of his wares so 
utterly unintelligible. 

Then, piercing through the numb mood, came wild 
bursts of maddening agony, in which I strove Hke a 
creature caught in the toils of the hunter, fighting and 
struggling against its destiuy. Then I rose and laughed, 
laughed at my credulity, at my blind blind folly, in giving 
ear for a moment to this preposterous, this manifiest 
fabrication of some mischievous intriguer ! 

This was my &ith in Yane ! — ^this my unwavering 
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trust ! — Shame, shame ! the confidence of years to be 
shaken down by the first breath of an unknown adven- 
turess, who, for some interested motive, — I thought, I 
cared not what — sought to Mghten and cheat me into 
compliance with her schemes ! shSf that evil-faced creature, 
with her devilish beauty— for I knew the woman of 
yesterday and my correspondent were the same — ^Vane's 
wife ! Oh ! I felt humiliated in my own eyes for my 
weakness, guilty for the wrong I had done hmL When 
he came in, and I could show him that letter, how I 
should smile at my late childish terror, and wonder that a 
shadow could thus startle me ; — and I waited anxiously 
for the sound of his footsteps. 

At last it came, quick up the stairs, as it ever was when 
he was returning to me : — ^his hand is on the lock, and he 
enters. 

" Good Heavens, my Eve, how ill yon look ! — ^what's 
the matter? — something has happened-^— I know that 
face too well to be deceived." 

*' A foolish thing that startled me, dear — it is over now j 
I'll tell you all about it presently, — ^when youVe told me 
how gets on the business, and when we are likely to be 
able to go home." 

" Oh, the business is nearly settled, and we can leave 
this in two or three days, — and now what is the spectre 
that has frightened all the colour out of my darling s 
cheek, — poor cheek, so pale," and he kissed it, and 
smoothed down my hair, as he would have done a 
child's. 

" Yesterday, when I was out, I fell in with a woman, — 
a dark, handsome, foreign-looking woman^ — ^who passed 
and repassed, and gazed very hard at me : — ^to day I 
received this letter, — I am sure from the same person ; — 
what her motive can be in writing so preposterous a 
statement, I am at a loss to guess." 

I opened the letter and spread it before him — Never, 
to my dying hour, shall I forget the horror that seized his 
&ce, as he recoiled from it. 

"My God I" 

He placed his hands over his eyes — and sunk back on 
the sofa. 
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It was true then ! but I did not think of that then, or 
of myself — I thought only of him ; — I flung myself on his 
breast, — I poured on him caresses and incoherent words 
of passionate tenderness. He neither spoke nor moved, — 
he was stunned by^the shock, and sat there, silent, 
haggard, and worn-looking, as though with months of 
suflering. 

Then the frightful stony imbecility gave way to a 
frenzy of wild grief and tenderness. 

" My heart's treasure — my darling — my own and only 
love ! Must we part, must I resign all that renders life 
supportable ! — O, Evelyn, don't blame me — don't think 
I deceived you — bitterly, horribly, was I myself deceived; 
— I believed that this woman was no more ; this woman 
who— weak boy that I was — won me, by the semblance 
of passion and despair, to wed her ; whose vice and 
infamy embittered my early life, and caused me to 
despise and mistrust the sex to which she belonged ; and 
who now, when I deemed her shame and my dishonour 
reflected from her, buried in the grave, stands up be- 
tween me and virtue, and peace and happiness and Heaven. 
This trial is greater than I can bear I" « 

And again covering his face, he wiithed and shrunk 
into himself, as one stung by some deadly torture. 

The haggard hours of wild, slow pain dragged on — day 
died and night came ; night, often welcome to the happy; 
but oh, how terrible to the mind or body racked with 
anguish, that refuses to accept rest. 

Our calamity was yet too recent to allow us to collect 
our thoughts or our energies to meet it, or even to con- 
sult what steps it were necessary or best to take in the 
matter. We seemed so crushed, so bewildered, that 
nothing but the fact of our great woe appeared clear to 
us, — all else was dark and indistinct ; the future we dared 
not contemplate, — ^the present paralysed us, with its weight 
of affliction. 

Again came day — ^ah, what an agony of contrast to 
yesterday's dawn ! — something must be done, something 
decided on — ^but what ? Alas, alas ! we both knew what 
ought to, what must be done, but neither of us yet 
dared to bring forward that frightful necessity. 
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The letter said that we should soon hear farther in the 
matter ; meanwhile it gave no address, and no due to 
the phms or intentions of the writer. This suspense 
added yet further to our distress and difficulty ; this 
danger, that we might not meet figure to face, but that lay 
in ambush to &11 upon us, we knew not when or in what 
form ! — ^tum which way we would, gloom and terror and 
suffering lay before us. 

We must part. That was the only fact that stood 
out dear and distinct in the midst of all this maze of 
horror and confusion : — ^We must part ; we knew it, and 
at last the hour came when we put the necessity into 
words. 

It was settled that I should, in the first instance, place 
myself under the protection of my stepmother, to whom 
Vane wrote a brief letter; later circumstances should 
decide the course I was to adopt. 

Yane would remain in London to sift out all the 
details of this as yet impenetrable mystery, and inform me 
of all as he learnt it. He wrote to Arthur Norman, — ^the 
only one of our friends who knew of our being in town, — 
and requested him to come to us. 

All this done, we sat down to look our misery in the 
face, and abide, as we best might, the course of events ; 
seeing no hope on earth, no issue from the abyss into the 
very depths of which we were suddenly plunged, without 
warning and without defence. 

And we had thought our first separation too hard to 
be borne ! — ^what was it to this ! — ^who can tell what 
limits can be put to his afflictions, or to his powers of 
endurance 1 — who can say when the cup has been drained 
to the dregs 1 

No one acquires that knowledge till the approach of 
death brings with it the solution. 

Arthur Norman came to us, and Yane told him alL 
For hours we consulted together ; for now the past was 
no mystery to me : — ^he of course, placed himself and his 
services wholly and unreservedly at our disposal, and 
it was decided that on the following day he should 
accompany me to Stoneleigh, and then return to 
Vane. 
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And now the die was cast We, who yesterday moJn- 
ing beHeved that we were indissolntely bound together 
till death should us part, now saw the extent of our union 
brought into the space of a few hours. 

They fled, — ^and we parted. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BBTROSPECTIYE. 

What boots it to relate the record of the wasting 
weary wretchedness of those days : the long agony> the 
despair, now wild and rebellious^ now dull and sullen; 
the passionate invocations for death, that would not 
come ; the £Ednt attempts at resignation and fortitude, 
swallowed up in bursts of frenzied regrets and hopeless 
anguish. 

All and every phase of these I went through by tuma^ 
refusing to be comforted, to sedc strength where alone it 
could be found. I had twined my heart's tendrils round 
an earthly tree ; it was cut down, and I fell with it, lay 
there, and sought not to rise. 

I will relate here all that I then knew, and that the 
passing events brought forth, of Yane's history, in con- 
nection with the woman who exerted so fearful and fatal 
aa influence over his and mj destiny. 

I have said in its place, how, from his boyhood, he had 
led a wandering unsettled life : it was principally the 
results of his first voyage that had tended to this course 
of existence. 

At nineteen he had, in company with Arthur Norman, 
whose father possessed c<Hisiderable property in the 
Brazils, gone there on a trip of pleasure and curiosity. 
In his boyhood he had occaaiooally heard mention made 
of the country, by Horace Temple, the friend of his 
brother and sister, who had spent there some years of 
his earlier life ; and the little he had said, drawn out 
principally by the questions of Philip DougkuH^for he 
rarely aUuded to the subject of his own accord,*^fir^ the 
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excitable imagination of the boy, and induced him later, 
when the occasion offered, eagerly to seize on this oppor^ 
tnnity to gratify his desire of seeing what he had heard 
described. 

The property of Arthur Norman's father was situated 
within a short distance* of Bahia^ and on it they spent 
most of their time, varying their amusements with not 
iinfrequent visits to the town, in the society of which 
they occasionally mingled. 

Midway between the two was a habitation, that ofben, 
as they passed it, excited a vague curiosity in the minds 
of both. Far back from the road only the dark roof of a 
large house could be distinguished, embowered in trees, 
and shut in on all sides by a high wall, evidently inclosing 
grounds of considerable extent ; but not only did the 
wall itself present no loop-hole by which the passer-by 
might in any degree satisfy his curiosity as to the aspect 
of the place, but even the iron gates that gave ingress to 
what might be supposed to be an avenue, were boarded 
up at the back, thus rendering all indiscretion impossible. 

Often as the young men passed this dwelling, in their 
excursions to and from Bahia, they had never seen any 
human being go in or out of this constantly-barred ^te, 
nor behold, anywhere about it, the slightest indication of 
its being inhabited. 

The slight curiosity it at first wakened in their minds 
grew, as these sentiments are so. apt to do, Especially 
with the young, the imaginative, and the unemployed, 
till by degrees — to Vane more especially — ^the place 
became invested with a vague mysterious interest, full of 
poetic charm. 

Various wild schemes were proposed, half in jest, half 
in earnest, by the Mends, to penetrate into the secret of 
this lonely abode. The replies they received to their 
inquires respecting it, tended rather to increase and 
excite than to sati^ their curiosity. 

It had been inhabited, they learnt, for many years, by 
a lady — a widow, it was supposed — ^with one daughter. 
The mother was never seen without the precincts of her 
own grounds, and hardly ever received a visitor; the 
daughter, who was just entering into womanhood, at 

s 
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very rare intervals was permitted to visit at one or two 
houses in Bahia, but never went into general society. 
No one knew how they lived, or was acquainted with 
any of the details of their life ; for their servants, a man 
and two women, who had come to the place with the 
lady, were elderly, discreet, and unsociable, and held none 
but such communication as was absolutely necessary with 
the inhabitants aroimd. 

Further information it was impossible to obtain, and 
the. mysterious mansion and its inhabitants continued to 
furnish food for the speculations of the two friends. 

One evening Yane and Arthur attended a small party 
at the house of one of their acquaintances in Bahia. The 
heat induced them, with many others of the guests, to 
retreat from the room into a large wide verandah, which 
ran the length of the house, and there, leaning on the 
railing opposite to one of the windows, they watched and 
commented on the appearances of those indoors, as they 
sat, or passed to and fro within their ken. 

" Look, look Yane — there, that girl just come in with 
the tall woman in violet, — ^by Jove, isn't she handsome ?" 

Yane followed Arthur's indication. 

'^ She is beautiful : not the style I like, — ^none of these 
women are ; but a splendid girl, nevertheless," 

" I wonder who she is ; I never saw her before, though 
I have BQen the woman die is with once or twice, — let us 
go and try to find out." 

They entered the house, and began to make inquiries 
among the few acquaintances they possessed. The elder 
lady was an Englishwoman, the widow of a Brazilian, 
who had long resided at Bahia ; the youngeir no one knew 
much about : she hardly ever went into society ; she was 
supposed to be a relative of Madame de Bosas, never 
being seen with any one else. Her £Either, it was believed, 
was dead, or was separated from her mother, who lived 
shut up, with this only child, in a lonely house on the 
road to Babia. The young men exchanged glances : this 
was enough, tl^ey had half unveiled the mystery that had 
so long excited their curiosity, and they resolved, if pos- 
sible, to pursue their discoveries, rendered far more 
interesting by the nature of the clue. 
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Through the mistress of the house they were presented 
to Madame de Rosas, a ladylike and agreeable woman ; 
and in the course of conversation, Vane discovered that 
she was a distant relative of Horace Temple. The 
acquaintance was soon extended to the beautiful girl, 
Anita D'Arzeglio ; and as she spoke English tolerably, a 
conversation was easily established : at the close of the 
evening, Madame de Kosas invited the young men to her 
house, an invitation which was gladly accepted. 

As they slept at Bahia that night, they went on the 
following day, before returning to the country, to visit 
Madame de Kosas. Anita was not there ; she had gone 
home in the morning, and,— ^ the friends passed by the 
lonely house, they congratulated themselves on having 
found a key which they hoped might open to them the 
gates of this barrel Hesperides. 

Time went on : again they encountered Anita, and, at 
last, through Madame de Bosas, obtained admittance to 
her mother's house. Then came visits, lessons in Spanish, 
songs to the guitar, moonlight walks. Yane was nineteen, 
Anita fifteen : he thought her beautiful, and there was 
something so new and captivating in her wild, childish, 
unstudied demeanour, — her excitableness, her ready 
laughter, and as ready tears ; her smiles, her poutings ; 
her mirth, her petulance ; the grace of her movements, 
the play of her countenance, the voice, the agile step, the 
soft foreign accents with which she clothed the " homely 
English tongue," that dazzled his perceptions, though in 
reality they failed to touch his heart ; and he went on 
with the perilous pastime, without pausing to think where 
it would end, or to what it might lead. 

At last, a circumstance awakened him to reflection. 
One evening a small circle, which included Vane, Arthur, 
and Anita, was assembled at Madame de Bosas' house. 

Vane had been talking to Anita, when some strangers, 
English people, entered. Among them was a Miss 
Morton, a beautiful girl, whose brothers, as it afterwards 
proved, had been school-fellows of his. Introductions 
and acquaintance naturally took place ; and Vane was 
conversing with Miss Morton when, chancing to turn his 
eyes on Anita, he encountered hers flashing on him with 

s 2 
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an expression of sncli intense jealousy, that, for the first 
time, a serious thought of the nature of her feelings 
coupled with a sensation of regret and self-reproach, 
rushed across his mind. 

His resolution was taken ; there was but one way to 
repair the evil he had so thoughtlessly committed. She 
could not, he thought, be very seriously attached to him : 
he reasoned as men reason on these occasions ; he had 
never paid her any very marked attention ; he had never 
spoken to her of love ; never having really felt it — it bad 
not occurred to him that it might be communicated by 



it 



those tones a thought too tender 



For the common-places spoken, 
Looks whose meaning seemed to render 
Help to words when speech came broken. 
Why so late in July moonlight, 
Just to say what's said by noonlight ?*' 

He knew her impressionable nature, her excitable 
temperament, her secluded youth, which rendered her 
susceptible to the first influence that might present itself. 
It was a passing fancy, he said ; he blamed himself that 
he had so inconsiderately put himself in the way of 
exciting it ; but the mischief, he fancied, could easily be 
repaired. ' He would gradually slacken the intimacy j he 
would keep his looks and tones more under command ; he 
would, if she were deceived as to the natiire of his senti- 
ments, undeceive her, kindly and gently, — ^thus all would 
be welL 

Poor child ! he looked at her again ; her great wild 
eyes were swimming in tears. He left Miss Morton, and 
resumed his place by her side : she pouted ; he talked to 
her as to a wHfiil child : she turned from him ; he coaxed 
her : she relaxed ; smiles dimpled again round her rosy 
mouth, and she assumed a sort of little triumphant air of 
conscious, satisfied power. 

This was a bad beginning — Yane felt it, and felt dis- 
satisfied with himself : it was clear he must take another 
method of detaching her from him. 

On parting that night, she asked him when she should 
see him again : he replied evasively, and, heedless of the 
cloud that gathered on her brow, left her. 
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A week passed — ten days, and He did not return, either 
to Madame de Rosas' or to Anita's Home. One evening 
He was walking with tHe EngUsH people He Had met at 
tHe House of tHe former, and was tidking to Miss Morton, 
wHen He met Madame de Hosas and Aniti^ Jealousy 
tHat no words could express flasHed trom tHe eyes of tHe 
girl : she turned from him when He spoke to Her ; and, 
pained and remorseful, he passed on. 

The next night Yane was sitting in His room alone ; 
Arthur Norman Had remained in l^diia to transact some 
business, and was not to return till the following day. 
THe book He Had been reading lay open on His knees ; 
the lamp burned low ; the clumsy wooden clock ticked 
on to midnight, — all was hushed and still about the 
House. He was thinking of Anita — ^tenderly, pitifully, 
with a Heart full of self-blame and sorrow. What if this 
impression should prove deeper than He had £a.ncied ! 
What i^ in his careless inconsideration of anything beyond 
the moment's amusement, he Had unwittingly excited 
a real affection in Her breast ! Even were it less serious, 
Had he not already caused Her many days and nights of 
such pain as wring the Heart and wound the spirit more 
than words can express ? He would Have given much — 
oh, how much — ^to recall these idle hours that had already 
brought so much evil ; but in the impossibility of this,. He 
must gravely and earnestly reflect what course it was His 
duty to pursue. Total avoidance seemed so cruel, so 
insulting even : a renewal of anything approaching to 
intimacy, he felt, was not to be contemplated; even a 
middle course He knew, with Anita's passionate nature 
and absence of self-control, would be extremely difficult ; 
and nothing but flight appeared feasible under the circum- 
stances. Arthur had ^dked vaguely, some time before, 
of joining an expedition into the interior ; He would 
renew the subject, and carry the plan into execution : 
yes, it was by far the wisest step that could be taken ; 
and rising and closing His book, Vane walked to the 
window, to look out on the night. Was it reality or 
was it fkncy ? as He approached the uncurtained casement, 
it seemed to Him that a shadow Hastily drew back from it 
into the darkness ; He opened it quickly and looked out — 
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nothing : no sight but the accustomed objeotSi— trees, and 
shrubs, and outbuildings, sleeping beneath the starlight, 
for the moon had set, and there was but little light ; no 
sound but the occasional low of the oxen from the fwm 
stables^ the cicala in the bushes. He listened again — ^in 
vain ; it must have been iknoy 1 he retreated, dosed the 
window, and was about to brighten the lamp when — 
hark ! — ^yes, it was a tap on the pane ; he raised his eyes ; 
this time it was no error, — a figure, a woman, stood 
without : he advanced to the window, threw it open, and, 
flinging back her mantilla from her face and head, Anita 
stepped into the room. Was it herself or was it her 
spectre 1 — ^pale and drawn — as with terror and sufferings 
trembling from head to foot, her hair wet with the heavy 
night dews, her large wild eyes flashing larger and deeper 
from the dark circles that surrounded them — she stood 
before him, speechless and motionless, save for the nervous 
agitation that shook her whole frame. 

"Anita!" 

She dropped on her knees before him ; she bowed 
her head, she clasped her hands, and burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs. 

" Anita, oh child ! what have you done !*— or, ah^ what is 
it that / have done to bring you to this !" 

He raised her from the ground; she clung to him, 
hiding her head, and weeping, clasping and kissing his 
hands. 

What was he to do ? — as he soothed her, he reflected. 
"No one but himself, probably, knew of her flight : — it 
^^anted yet some hours to fall daylight ; he could take 
her back, and, he hoped, introduce her into her home, 
undiscovered ; at any rate, he must make the attempt ; 
he could get her away &om here, he was sure, unseen, — 
and this was the chief point. 

By this time, she had sobbed herself to rest^ and lay 
exhausted on his breast : — 

" Anita, listen to me.** 

She bowed her head in toke^ of attention. 

" My poor child, you cannot stay here." 

She started up. 
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^Where will yoatake me)" 

« Home." 

"Never!" 

She drew from her bosom a poniard that glittered in 
the feeble lamp-light. 

" Hear me swear !" and she drew up her slight figure, 
and raised her lustrous eyes; — "if you send me from 
you, this alone shall effectually part us, before ever I 
enter those doors again. listen ! that home was mf 
prison in childhood, my heaven when you visited it, — ^has 
been my hell since you deserted it ; — ^I care for nothing 
on earth but you ; I had rather cQe at your leet than 
live an empress ! Oh, if you did not love me, why did 
you make me your slave with every glance of your eye^ 
every tone of your voice ! — ^take me, do with me what 
you will — ^but oh, for the love of Heaven — ^the Heaven 
I would forego for you — send me not from you, my soul's 
idol !" 

He did not send her from him. As soon as it was 
possible to arrange the preliminaries^ they were imited, 
and Vane and lus bride took up their temporary resi- 
dence in a small cottage on Arthur Korman's estate. 



CHAPTER XXXVnL 



SXPLAKATOBT. 



It was not till after his marriage that Yane leamed| 
from Madame de Bosas^ the history of his wife's birth and 
parentage. 

Madcune d'Arzeglio, whose character must, ^n her 
youth, have in some respects resembled that of her 
daughter, was a Brazilian of noble birth, and had early 
married a man of her own class, considerably her senior. 
The union was an unhappy one : — ^^Etults of temper on the 
husband's side, of conduct on the wife's, led to perpetual 
quarrels, which embittered the lives ci botL 

At this time arxived Hoiaoe Temple, a young man, 
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like Yane, in the very spring of his manhood. He 
became acquainted with, and admired the beaatiiol 
Carmen. 

A flirtation ensued : — ^the husband took umbragei the 
-wife thre V herself on the protection of her young admirer, 
and they fled to Bahia» where he establiiJied her in the 
house she had ever since inhabited, to escape the yen« 
geanoe of her husband. 

Here Anita was bom. 

As is usual in the cases of these connections, happiness 
was of brief duration; quarrels, jealousies, reproaohefl^ 
indifference, succeeded to tenderness. 

An entire break ere vexy long ended the affair :-— 
Horace Temple entreated his cousin, Madame de Rosas^ 
to attenc^ as &r as the mother -would permit her inter- 
ference, to the care and education of his daughter, for 
whose bringing np he had amply provided, and then left 
the place. 

To Madame d* Arzeglio*s lightness of conduct, succeeded 
a morose bigotty. She shut herself and her daughter up 
in the lonely house ; now and then, imwillingly, and at 
rare intervals, receiving the visits of Madame de Rosas^ 
wfio pitied her position, and took a smoere interest in the 
child ; but refusing to listen to any of the suggestions of 
the latter, as to the girl's education^ which was^ in oon« 
sequence, almost whdly neglected. 

Years went by : Anita glided from childhood into 
the womanhood that in these climes arrives so early ; 
untaught, untrained, and unaccustomed to the slightest 
exercise of self-control or self-discipline ; ready to become 
an instrument in the hands of die first influence that 
might be exerted upon her, but, alas !— far more apt for 
isvil than for good. a 

This Vane early discovered : — ^The whole oiioumstanoea 
of his marriage were so painful, so much a subject of 
shame and self-reproabh to him, that he abstained at first 
^m communicating the fact at all to his brother and 
sister, and bound over Arthur Norman to a similar 
silence. 

The character of his wife— violent, capricious, wilful, 
unreasonable, so increased these feelings, that he continued 
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to defer^ from "week to week, from month to month, the 
avowal : and as every daj destroyed the few illusions he 
had ever entertained respecting Anita ; as he saw how 
vain it was to attempt to control bv gentleness, by ten- 
derness, by reason, by authority, that wild, imdisciplined, 
ungovernable disposition ; as he perceived that her very 
love for him was simply the first instinct of a passionate 
nature, a mere impulse, without strength or depth to 
purify and ennoble its vehemence, he became daily more 
bitterly impressed by the sense of the misery he had so 
thoughtlesdy brought down on himself more painfully 
alive to its probable consequences. 

Vane had at first hoped that by living in retirement, 
devoting himself wholly to the training of his young wife, 
teaching her, gently and tenderly, the rudiments of 
moral and intellectual cultivation, he might, through the 
influence of the affection he supposed her to entertain for 
him, supply, in some degree, the want of early instruction. 
But such a plan by no means entered into Anita's 
views : — She con^dered her marriage as the emancipation 
fiK>m the hated thraldom of her mother's gloomy mansion, 
and she was not disposed to accept the influence of any 
other authority, however tenderly and indulgently exer- 
cised. She had no taste for instruction, no love for any 
more solid enjoyments than amusement, flattery, and 
dress. Any attempt to lead her to the former, to turn 
her from the latter, led, first to pouting and discontent, 
later, to scenes and storms, which to Yane's fine and 
impressionable temperament, were distressing in the 
extrema 

The cottage on Arthur Norman's estate was soon 
exchanged for a dwelling in Bahia : — ^here Anita paid 
and received visits, dressed, danced, flirted, devoted herself 
wholly to the fiArolities that destroy a wife's character 
and a husband's peace ; while Vane — Vane with his warm 
tender affections, his sympathetic nature, his fine taste, 
his exquisite sensibility, his generous disposition, his 
craving for domestic love and happiness, saw himself re- 
garded as a mere cipher, a sort of spoil-sport, by this 
shallow, worthless, frivolous, heartless creature, to whose 
passionate caprice he^had sacrificed himself 
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A crisis was inevitable ; ere long it came. 

Among the visLtora that Anita attracted to the house 
was a certain M. de Hibeira^ a man of the worst morals 
and more than doubtful reputation. ^ 

Vane was not slow in perceiving that a degree of inti- 
macy, in all cases objectionable, in such a one, inadmis- 
sible, was becoming established between his wife and this 
man. 

He promptly commanded that he should no more be 
received : — as usual, a scene was the result, and a refusal 
to obey the injunction. Next time that M. de Bibeira 
came to the house, Vane, who was prepared for the occa- 
sion, gave orders for his non-admittance. 

A few days later, having occasion to go to the country, 
to communicate to Arthur Norman the contents of some 
letters received from home, he found, on his return in the 
evening, the honse vacant. 

His wife was so much in the habit of going out, that 
the circumstance, in itself caused him but slight surprise, 
though he rather wondered she had not^ in ^e morning, 
mentioned any engagement. 

Ko one in the house knew where she had gone, and 
the hours flew by in vain expectation of her return. 

A suspicion, — a possibility of the truth, rushed upon 
Yane*s mind. Hf went to his wife's room : the few 
jewels she possessed, with every article of value that had 
belonged to herself or that he had given her, were gon^ 
and with them every doubt of his wife's desertion. 

Without communicating his discovery to any one, he 
proceeded to the temporary abode occupied by M. de 
Bibeira ; he learned that he had left it that aSiemoon, 
and was gone no one knew whither. 

A search was instituted, but in vain : and within the 
flrst yetfr of his marriage, Yane found hinself dishonoured 
and deserted by the woman whose £une he had preserved 
at the price of his liberty, his peace, his prospecta^ and 
his happiness. 

Then commenced the wandering course of life he had 
pursued up to the period when his brother's approaching 
death summoned him back to England. 
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Now and then during tbat interval, and lAier, came 
tidings of his wife — ^tidings of her gradoal descent in vice 
and abasement ; of her connection with men and women 
of the worst character and most debasing pursuits : he 
had known, from the first, that there was no hope of 
redeeming her, that she was im^tely vicious, and these 
accounts caused him pain, but no surprise. 

The last report but one he had received of her was 
while at Woodlands, a short time previous to our first 
separation. He had then learned that she had become 
the companion of a man named Diego Mendez, the chief 
of a band of desperate characters— cheats and swindlers 
in the eye of the law, guilty in reality of darker crimes, 
and capable of every atrocity that could tend to the 
advancement of their schemes or supposed interests. 

At last came the tidings that he supposed put an end 
to his thraldom and his misery. 

While abroad, he learned the wreck of the Uleeira^ 
on her return from South America to England : she had 
been run down by an outward-bound vess^, and but four 
or five of her crew and passengers were rescued. The 
names of the persons who were saved, and of those who 
perished, were given at length, and among the latter 
appeared those of Diego Mendez and that assumed by his 
companion, with the addition of a notice, that it was dis- 
covered they were at the time escaping from the pursuit 
of the Brazilian government, which had obtained a due to 
some darker deeds than any of those yet proved against 
them. 

Further inquiries instituted by Yane and Arthur 
Norman confirmed the report; and all doubt thus dis* 
solved, the fatal error was sealed, and the temporary hap- 
piness that was doomed to lead to such intense misery, 
commenced for us. 

While Yane was alone in London, the mystery of the 
wretched woman's re-appearance was solved. 

She and Mendez had been among the few passengers 
saved from the wreck of the EUdra; resolving to profit 
by the occurrence^ and to destroy the due to their dis* 
covery, they assumed &]se names^ and on landings care« 
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folly published the report that had led to our dreadful 
deception. Later, being deserted by her companion in 
guilt, she had resolved to put forward her claim on Vane, 
hoping to induce him to purchase her silence on her own 
terms. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

POOR HUKAKITY ! 

Thb mystexy was solved ; but, alas ! the revelation of 
the facts only led to the same inevitable condusion : 
Vane and I must meet no more, unless a possibility, too 
vague to be of any material consolation to us, e^ould 
occur to break the hateful bond that enchained him. 
There stood the fact, ever before us, casting its black 
shadow over every earthly hope and prospect — ^bounding 
the horizon of our existences. 

Life is short, say most men : oh, how long, how inter- 
minable does it not seem to those who have lost all that 
made it enjoyable ; who see in the future naught but a 
long-drawn continuation of the present's pain ! 

I have never felt surprised at the frequency of suicide, 
when an absence of religious convictions, preventing the 
existence of what seems to me the strongest — ^the only 
very strong bar to its commission, is found ; in cases 
where this intense feeling of the weariness — ^the inability 
to support the burden of life, becomes, or threatens to 
become, the habitual frame of mind. For myself, I am 
inclined to believe that the crime lies less in the cust of 
laying, down our lives, than in the refrisal to execute the 
task that it is appointed to us to perform— to bear the 
burden that is laid upon us. Shall we, soldiers and 
servants, willingly stand to our places while all is peace 
and pastime, imd when war and work commence, quit 
them, — ^lay down arms and tools, and take refuge where 
we can be no more called into camp or field 9 

Often, I grieve to own it, did the temptation to this 
last act of despair come across me in that dreadful time ; 
and it was not, I fear, so much the consideration of these 
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motiyes that deterred me from its commission, aa th^ 
thought of Yane : could I leave him to fight life's battle 
-utterly alone 9 — without the thought that in the dis- 
tance, I too watched and wept and sjonpathized with and 
adored him 1 IN'o ; for his sake I would live and suffer : 
and for the future — sufficient imto the day, heaven 
knows, was the evil thereo£ 

At first, I found it impossible to write to Selina; 
great as was my affection for her, not even the thought 
of her sympathy and tenderness afforded me the slightest 
shadow of consolation ; nay, ungrateful as it may seem, 
the idea of anything like any attempt at comfort 
seemed rather an importunity than a relief, and I pre- 
ferred the proximity of my stepmother — ^because she kept 
aloof and suffered m^ to wear out my grief without inter- 
ference—to that of any one else. 

After a time, however, I began to feel that I could not, 
like her, suffice to myself;  that as I had consented to live, 
I wanted, to render life endurable, — something of human 
love, human sympathy. The neighbourhood of Wood- 
lands, too, was dreadful to me. 

Adam and Eve did not look back to Eden, and on the 
flaming sword that forbid them to return to it, with such 
anguish as I turned to Woodlands, picturing through 
memory's aching eyes, every spot which was now the 
grave of some dear joy, some darling recollection. 

Strange, that when I last left it no shadow of what 
was before me should have been cast over its sunshine ; 
no prophetic sigh breathed by the wind across its flowers ! 
No : all had looked bright and tranquil, as the child that 
sleeps and smiles in its happy dreams, knowing not that 
its mother is going forth, and that she will return to it no 
more. 

At last I wrote to Selina, — a brief letter, for I could 
not then go into the details of my calamity. By return 
of post I received a reply, to say that she woidd be with 
me next day, and that Reginald was about to start to 
join Yane in London. If I could be said to feel glad at 
anything, I was at this. I had not asked her to come ; 
but the thought of her doing so came nearer to a wish 
than aught else had approached it, and the idea of her 
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being with me; and Beginald with Vane, seemed to 
establish a nearer link of connection than anything in the 
world could have done. 

I therefore awaited her arrival with a feverish anxiety 
difficult to describe, — ^longing for, yet trembling at the 
prospect of the meeting. 

She came : she did not strive to comfort me — ^to recon- 
cile me to a ^Ette she knew I could not yet contemplate 
as endurable ; she did not dare to bid me hope. She 
wept with me ; she spoke to me of him ; she encouraged 
me to utter my anguish, to pour it out, and to make my 
grief a familiar companion that we could associate with 
together, — ^not a spectre whose name and aspect we were 
to shrink from, and which, in revgige for the fruitless 
attempt to hide it from our eyes, 1 Hhould see standing 
there, day and night, a black ghastly shadow, always 
terrible ; but doubly so when, in the hour of darkness 
and solitude, it would lift up the voice I had sought to 
silence, and, coming upon me alone and defenceless, wholly 
overmaster me. 

One of the most dreadful of the feelings I endured was 
that of the independence, the irresponsibility, that this 
separation brought upon me. It is by many men sup- 
posed that women have a thirst for liberty of action, a 
dislike to control : true, it is so where the authoriiy or 
influence exerted over them is not of their own choosing. 
But where it is self-imposed, where the monarch is 
heart-elected, be sure they hug the yoke ; it becomes a 
support, not a burden, and they feel lost and desolate 
when it is removed, and they are called upon to exert 
their own free will, to act on their own responsibility. 

True, nothing would, now or ever, induce me to undertake 
any important step, to perform any action of note, without 
Vane's sanction and approval. But had I not been used 
to consult him every day on every subject? had not 
every wish, thought, and intention, reference to the 
tribunal of his judgment? — ^if a cloud passed over my 
spirit, I had but to seek the sun of his presence, to dissolve 
it ; if a bright thought visited me, I went to him to share 
it. And now 1 — ah, hated liberty — dreadful solitude ! — 
I was free to come and go, to act and think, uncontrolled 
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aad imapproved ; I -was mistress of that wretched 
heritage — ^myself: my sorrows — joys I had none — ^were 
aU my own, and my isolation appaUed me. 

So soon as I was able to look up from the blind selfish- 
ness of my own grief, I perceived a great change had 
been effected in my stepmother sinoe I had last seen her. 
She was aged and altered in a way that startled me ; her 
habitual cold calm was at times more frigid than ever, 
while at others I saw symptoms of a nervous emotion 
which was foreign to her. She never asked me a single 
question on the subject of all that had occurred ; never, 
more than was absolutely unavoidable, referred to it at 
all ; although I knew there were many details she might 
be supposed to be interested in, and that Yane*s letters 
did not enter into. Every material kindness that could 
be done she performed, silently and imobtrusively : so far 
as it was possible by acts to manifest regard and sympathy, 
she displayed them, — and I felt grateful to her; the more 
so that I knew she could not enter into or approve my 
indidgence in, and my abandonment to, my grief in a 
manner which I could not but suppose — ^if I thought at 
all about it — she must consider weak and undignified. 
When I told her that I had written to Selina, and that 
she had announced her intention of coming to Stoneleigh, 
she expressed satisfaction; adding, that she hoped she 
would remain as long as possible, and that it gave her 
pleasure I should have a Mend whose society would, from 
her age and character, be more sympathetic and congenial 
to me than she felt it possible her own could be. I know 
she spoke naturally, and that neither irony nor reproach 
were intended. 

Selina proposed that I should retiu*n with her to 
Audley Court ; and as she had lefb her child there, she 
was anxious to go back. All places were, in themselves, 
nearly alike to me ; and the neighbourhood of Woodlands 
—over whose beloved roof, through whose bowery trees, 
the swallow that twittered by my casement at Stoneleigh 
could flutter his wings, almost as quickly as in my 
thoughts I could trace his route — ^Woodlands I dare not 
approach — ^was torturing to me ; yet I could not yet sum- 
mon resolution to go to Audley, the scene where almost 
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my last days of happiness had been spent ^th him who, 
if he ever visited it again, must choose the period of my 
absence from it to do so. Beside, it was his proposal that 
I should go in the first instance to his sister ; and until the 
suggestion of a change of abode came from him, I was re- 
solved not to leave my present one, or the protection that 
was the most natural under the circumstances. Strange, I 
felt also a lurking jealousy — a thought — doubtless, when 
Beginald knows I am not going to Audley, he will seek 
to prevail on Yane to do so. I will see if the same 
motives that prevent my being able to enter those walls 
will influence him, — ^if he can, so soon, resolve to retum 
alone where late he went with me. I ought to have 
known him better ; but there is no ii\justice, no querulous 
suspicion, like that caused by intense sorrow. 

Selina comprehended my motives, and did not seek to 
change my determination. She could not, however, much 
longer delay her retum home ; and making me promise 
that as soon as I coidd see my way clearer, and contem- 
plate a change, I woidd let her know and make her 
instrumental in any possible way to the fulfilment of my 
wishes, she, with tears and blessings, left me. 

Alone — alone, once more ; yet her visit had done me 
some good : it had taken away the stony hardness of my 
grief ; I began to think not of comfort, but of resignation, 
— and at times to pray, Mntly and fitfully, for strength 
to bear my calamity. 

My stepmother*s health, too, which was evidently 
breaking, caused me moments of uneasiness ; the more so 
that she fought against every evidence of the fact, and 
almost resented any of the remarks I now and then 
ventured to make on the subject. At times, the nervous- 
ness I had observed became painfully apparent, and was 
succeeded by a listlessness I had never seen the slightest 
evidence of in her before ; and her usual unruffled 
placidity of temper was occasionally interrupted by fits of 
irritation which she in vain strove to command. I saw- 
that she suffered intensely, but knew it would be worse 
than useless to offer anything like sympathy or consolation 
for a pain she proudly struggled to conceal and disallow. 

Slowly, sadly, waned the suinnier of the year, that ha^l 
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borne with it the summer of my life^ and on came 
autumn's chilling gusts and dwindling days. October had 
arrived, and no change had yet taken place in my plans 
and prospects. The future was to me such a blank, that 
I had not sufficient interest in it to form any schemes or 
wishes, and I let things take their course, leaving it to 
fate to decide what was to become of me. 

Yane was still in London ; staying for the present, 
with Arthur Norman, and, like me, irresolute what 
course to pursue : — ^he wrote to me often, and I to him, 
— ^letters such as two Mends who might never meet again 
on earth, but whose affection it was beyond the power 
of time or absence to affect, might write ; and these 
epistles were the sole communication between us, the 
sole consolation of those whose lives had once been, day 
and night, riveted together by bonds that seemed indisso-^ 
luble by aught but death. 

One morning I had occasion to speak to my step- 
mother respecting a letter I had received from Yane, 
which contained a message for her. I knew she was in 
her room, and I went and tapped at the door ; there was 
no reply : I knocked a second time, louder, but with the 
same result : — an uneasy feeling crossed my mind, and 
having, in a tliird attempt, failed to obtain a reply, I 
opened the door softly, and looked in. 

She was there, but how? — seated in front of her 
writing-table, she had fallen forward upon it, and lay 
senseless and helpless. 

I went to her and strove to raise her, but she felt so 
dead and nerveless, that, weakened as I was, it was no 
easy task ; — at last I succeeded ; but when I saw her 
face ! — paralysis had struck her, and had wrung and 
twisted every lineament into a grotesque coni'uaicin fearful 
to behold. 

It was now no time for false delicacy ; I rung the bell, 
and Hammond came ; we lifted her, the death-struck, 
powerless limbs hanging limp in our grasp, and placed 
her on the bed, while a messenger was despatched for 
Dr. Markham. 

Meanwhile I sat by her bed, my mind bewildered by 
this fresh visitation. . One thought in the midst of all 

T 
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this terror and confusion possessed me, and filled me with 
a sensation I dared not own was joy, but which stirred 
me to the soul with an emotion that could not be 
defined otherwise ; — I must write to Vane, and sum- 
mon him to what I felt would probably be the deathbed 
of his sister. 

We should meet ! — ^the occasion was none of my seek- 
ing : — I could not do otherwise than tell him the truth, 
which would bring him whether I bid him come or not ; 
I could not, I said, leave my post by the dying couch of 
her, who had on all occasions shown me every kindness 
and mark of good-will that it was in her nature to 
display. 

It was to be so — fate had decreed it ; and for the rest 1 
I would, however, wait till Dr. Markham came ; I would 
see him and hear his verdict ; if (in my inmost soul I 
knew there was no if) he thought it unnecessary as yet 
to alarm Vane, I would defer writing ; I would wait and 
see if this crisis would pass away, — I would be guided 
wholly by his opinion of the extent of the danirer : and 
thus hushing down my conscience with gloziniwords, 
I sat there, Ustening to the laboured breathing which 
was the otily token that life still tenanted that fi*ame, 
late so grand in its -beauty and stateliness ; now — ^how 
dared my memory involuntarily repeat, " How art thou 
fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning V Alas, alas ! 
there comes a moment in the life or in the death of all 
that scatters to the winds poor mortal self-sufficingness j 
but was it for me to judge her ? no ; God knows the 
thought vvas involuntary, and instantly repelled and 
repented oi;. 

Dr. Markham came : — ^he examined the patient — he 
shook his hoad ; there was no hope, he said — ^none ; she 
might live bat a few hours, or she might rally from this, 
so as to recover consciousness ; but beyond a week or ten 
days at the very farthest, there was little or no chance of 
her surviving. 

I wi*ote to Yane, and told him, in softened terms, but 
without altering the facts, the physician's verdict ; then 
I sat down, to wait for and wonder over the result. 
Next day Vane would get my letter ; the day after ;— 
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Oh, my heart, be still! — beat not out thy life till 
then. 

All through the night the d3dng woman lay there, a 
senseless, helpless ruin ; and all through the night I 
watched by her, in silence and alone, communing with 
my own heart, and calling up from their graves the dim 
shadows of the past. 

I went back to my childhood-7~to that day when my 
father. first took me, shy and wondering and timid, into 
the presence of her who now lay there deathstruck before 
me : — I remembered her as I then saw her, looking so 
above all these weaknesses and infirmities that common, 
smiling, sighing women are so easily beset with. I 
remembered her when he brought her home a bride — 
calm, passionless, self-possessed, as though she had just 
gone through the routine of the simplest detail of every- 
day existence ; I thought of her instructions, her coldly- 
worded commendations, which yet had urged me on to 
fresh efforts and continued perseverance, feeling as I did 
that to express so much, she must have felt more : — Of 
her care of my father : and oh, more than all, of every 
little instance of her melting towards Yane, of her 
involuntary evidences of tenderness, and of interest in 
all that related to him ; of the perfect absence of jealousy 
she had ever displayed of his affection for me, both before 
and since our marriage. 

Then I remembered her lorn, loveless, aimless exist- 
ence ; the isolation that surrounded her, which, whether 
or not it were her own making, must have none the less 
caused her to suffer. 

What a world of pain and disappointment, and bitter, 
bitter regret and blighted prospects, had the revelation 
chance vouchsafed to me, betrayed ! — what an abyss ! — 
half explanatory of how much that seemed strange 
and unnatural in her character ! 

These thoughts so softened my heart towards her, so 
filled it with a mixture of reverence and pity, that the 
tears I had not yet been able to shed, streamed down, and 
dropped feist and warm on the cold lifeless hand I had 
taken in mine. Had they power, those tears, to stir the 
feeble pulse of existence ? — ^it seemed so, for I felt a faint 

t2 
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moyement in the hand I held : — ^the soul feebly woke 
from its trance, and all powerless as were yet the frame 
and limbs, and absent the faculty of speech, I saw 
that she was conscious, and alive to what pas|sed around 
her. 

As the day went on, she was able to use her right 
hand a little, and to utter a few words, but so inarticu- 
lately, that I comprehended her chiefly by signs : — ^her 
face, too, recovered something of its original aspect^ though 
still drawn and disfigured. 

She knew she was dying,— a proof of this waa soon 
revealed to me : when Hammond lefb the room, she 
signed to me to lock the door ; I did so : — she made me 
open the drawer in her bureau, and take from it a casket 
(I had seen it once befoi'e); with a small gold key 
suspended round her neck, ^e opened it, and took out 
some well-worn letters, a bunch of withered violets — a 
broad black ribbon ; she strove to twist the latter round 
them, but in vain, for she could only use one hand : she 
gave me the packet, and pointed to the fire : — I placed it 
on the embers, and held it down till the last vestige 
was consumed, she watching the while. Then the stem 
strength melted ; she had seen the last, last records of the 
love and hopes and feelings and dreams of her youth, 
and of her woman's heart, destroyed ; the last link with 
a past, when she remembered that heart to have beaten 
with human tenderness, human weakness ; the last, last 
darling tokens of a passion — ^the sole one of her life — 
beginning — existing — who could now tell when and howl 
^ending only with life. 

A wailing cry forced its way from her poor pale distorted 
lips ; choking sobs shook her feeble frame, ton-ents of 
hot blinding tears — the first and last I was ever to see 
her shed — inundated her face, and her very soul was 
shaken and melted within her. Then the storm passed, 
and she lay calm till the arrival of Dr. Markham. 

His opinion was unaltered since yesterday : a few 
days — ^perhaps a few hours, would inevitably bring the 
last struggle, and he was glad that she was prepared for 
such an event. 

The day passed calmly. My stepmother made me 
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take her will from the locked drawer which had contained 
it, and signified that it should be given to Vane. Then 
she made me read to her the prayers for the dying, 
listening with fixed attention, and uttering a &.int but 
earnest Amen at the conclusion of each. 

Then night came agai^ — the one night that separated 
me from to-morrow ; darling, terrible to-morrow, the 
thought of which made me thrill and shudder. 

Ere it arrived, her spirit had passed quietly away. In 
the cold grey dawn of the raw autumn morning, I was 
sitting by the corpse ; a carriage drove rapidly to the 
door : Yane came in, and I fell senseless in his arms. 

That night we lefb Stoneleigh together. 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE GOLDEN HEABT. 



We went to London in the first instance. There, 
under an assumed na^pe, we took a small lodging for a 
forlaiight, till Vane should, with Arthur Norman's as- 
sistance, arrange our affairs preparatory to an absence of 
indefinite extent. 

Reginald and Selina ! the thought of them was the one 
most distinct and painful amid all the whirl of joy and 
remorse, of hope — no, not hope — for I dared not look 
onwards — but of guilty bliss and shrinking terror, that 
bewildered me : how dared I to address myself to them ; 
and yet, how could I leave them for ever without a word? 

I struggled in doubt and darkness, undetermined what 
to do. At last, just before our departure, Yane wrote 
to Reginald, and I enclosed a line for Selina : fallen, 
wretched as I was, I knew sJie would not condemn me ; 
I knew she would weep over and not scorn me ; she 
would know how I had been tempted, she would under- 
stand how I had succumbed. 

I gave no address, no clue by which a letter could 
reach me, so that we left England without my hearing 
from her in reply. 
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It was to Paris that we directed our steps. Our 
object was to conceal ourselves from all observation, 
especially from that of the woman I could never think of 
without a shudder. 

Yane had made arrangements that a certain allowance 
should be paid her, but we guessed that when that ran 
short, or should be considered insufficient, she would 
again assail us. True, her own position rendered her 
materiallj powerless to injure us, but the thought of the 
annoyance she would be able, and but too willing to 
cause, made us dread the idea of her pursuit as much as 
if it were not so. 

We considered that in the heart of a large city we 
shoitld be more likely to achieve the object of conceal- 
ment, than in a place where, as strangers, we should 
attract notice ; so, adopting the name of Wilmot, we took 
a small house in the Faubourg St. Germain, furnished 
it, and established ourselves therein. And now com- 
menced for us a new existence. 

We must strive to forget the past ; we must not 
venture to look into the future. The present, which 
suffices not to the innocent and the happy, was all we 
possessed : we must make the best of it ; we must strive 
to be all in all — past, present, future, hope, happiness, 
peace, fame, to each other : we would be. We had striven 
to do our duty ; we had torn asunder our heart-strings 
in the attempt ; it had proved beyond our strength — so 
we said : fate — as men call it, when they dare not say 
Providence — ^had brought us together ; we were but 
mortal — ^we had yielded ; well, the thing was done, the 
die was cast, we were together again ; we had each other 
to lean upon, each other to support us, and we would 
make that prove sufficient. Oh, miserable boast ; &dse, 
wretched, fleeting courage ! — side by side, hand in hand, 
heart to heart, loving, adoring with wild, desperate, 
passionate tenderness, we knew that there was between 
us " a great gulf fixed," a great gulf, whose abyiss had for 
ever swallowed up joy, peace, security, self-respect, hap- 
piness, and heaven ! 

The external surface of our every-dajr lives is seldom, 
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for a continnanoe, much raffled by its private and inti- 
mate circumstances. 

By degrees we settled down quietly into the routine of 
our new existence, having little or nothing from without 
to disturb it. 

Our garden, which was of tolerable extent, was nearly 
sufficient for my walks, and Yane cared little to go often 
beyond its bounds ; so that we had not much fear of 
being recognised. Public places we never frequented, 
and when we required change or distraction, we visited 
the environs of Paris, avoiding the well-known resorts 
of idlers, and going on voyages of discovery to many 
lone and lovely spots, whose names and existences they 
guessed not. 

Thus time passed by, and " the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot," our lives crept on, tranquil in appearance, 
but undermined by the gnawing, vague, remorseful fear, 
that, ghost-like, haimts uneasy consciences, and refuses to 
be still, or '^ to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely." 

Each knew what the other suffered, and neither dared 
hint at that knowledge : this was one of our troubles — to 
have a great and constant pain overshadowing our lives, 
that we could not speak of, and by mutual confidences 
half dispel. Each felt that a sigh or a tear would seem 
like a reproaoh, and each strove, vainly strove, to hide iit 
his own heart its bitterness, and smile over the ruin oi 
its hopes. 

This was at first ; later, though we stiH kept silence, 
we gradually ceased to wear a mask, and a quiet grey 
sadness fell upon us, and settled there. 

Now and then tidings from the outer world reached 
us, generally from Arthur Norman, Vane's sole corre-; 
spondent. He told us that the Audleys had gond 
abroad, and he had not heard of them since. Lord d^ 
Winton was dead, and his widow had carried her grief 
into public, and bore it banner- wise, fromye^e tofHe^ tilf 
good society considered it was time that she should 
depose it and be consoled. 

She was now, therefore, very happy and prosperous ; 
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the world went well with her, and as eyec she dearly loved 
and was grateful to the world. 

Other people we had known, married and died and in- 
creased the population ; and when we heard of them, it 
seemed a» though we were listening to histories of those 
we remembered in dreams, or in a bygone state of ex- 
istence through which we had passed long ago. 

Arthur Norman himself had experienced various trials 
and adventures : he was engaged to be married, and 
he had told us of all his love and his happiness, and his 
hopes and his prospeota And then we heard from him 
less constantly for awhile ; but within a year, the match 
was broken off — ^the girl had proved Pithless : and then 
he wrote again, feeling sure of our deep and true sym- 
pathy ; and soon after, at Vane's earnest request, he came 
to visit ua He was changed and saddened and softened, 
and for that very reason his society was doubly congeniaL 

I felt it did Yaae good ; it roused him fix>m the list- 
lessnesB that had fallen over him^-« listlessness inevitable 
to a mode of life all unfitted to man's powers and man's 
energies ; and, as much as possible, I encouraged them 
to go about together, and enter, as much as was consistent 
with security, into such interests and occupations as X 
thought likely to restore the tone of Yane's mind. 

Sometimes I accompanied them, but ofbener remained 
at home, preferring the recital of their adventures to 
sharing them, and thinking their movements and converse 
would be freer and without the presence of a third 
person. 

One morning, when they had gone out for the day, as 
I was sitting alone, the servant announced a lady. A 
lady I — a horrible terror seized me, I could think of but 
one woman who could be interested in piercing the 
secret of my retreat ; and white and trembling, and with- 
out the power to question, I turned to the door ; — Selina 
stood there, hardly less pale and agitated than myself, 
yet smiling through a rain of tears. 

« Selina 1" 

*« Darling Evelyn!" 

I was locked in her dear embrace ; long, long she held 

e there, silently clasping me, while my full heart, so 
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long used to crush do?n:x and smotlier its gnawing 
pain, poured itself out in a luxury of weeping it had 
not indulged in since — since tears had relieved, not 
blistered. 

" Ah, how unkind, how cruel of you, Evelyn, to hide 
yourself from us thus ! — ^we have sought for you ever 
since we received your letter. We thought to discover 
you through Mr. Norman, but he either 'could not or 
would not tell us where you were. Still the hope of 
finding you never abandoned us, and all the time we 
were in Italy we tried to obtain some clue to your 
retreat. Yesterday, passing your door in a carriage, I, 
by the merest chance, saw Vane come out and get into 
one that was waiting : — I would not stop him then, 
though I longed to do so, but I took note of the house — 
I guessed it was the one you lived in, and here I am ! — 
I have come alone and on foot, so that no one but 
Beginald knows of my coming ; he will accompany me 
next time — ^you can't refuse him, darling ! — Oh," and she 
embraced me again, ^'you can never tell how I have 
longed to see you ! how happy it makes me to find you, 
my own poor darling !" 

'' Selina^ Selina 1 how is it possible that you — you — 
knowing all—can speak to me thus ! — ^beside you, how 
wretched, how abject must I appear 1 Oh, Selina, if 
you knew what I have suffered — suffered, knowing that 
I had brought it all on my own head, and oh, a thou- 
sand times worse— on his P 

" I know it — ^I know it I — ^but do I not know how 
cruelly, how frightfully, you were tempted ; bow weak, 
how helpless, the temptation found you ! Evelyn, 
people judge us by actions and circumstances, and few, 
ere they condemn an erring brother, go into the depths 
of their own hearts to question how they would have 
gone through such and such an ordeal ; — dear cluld, I did 
so, and the result was the acknowledgment that, similarly 
tried, I should probably have similarly erred. I do not 
say you were right, but I do say it is not for those whom 
happier circumstances have preserved from temptation, 
to constitute themselves judges in such cases. Best 
afiBured that in Beginald and in me you will ever find 
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the same feelings as those. w6 vowed in brighter days, 
when you had comparatively little need of support and 
friendship, ever to preserve for you. Gkxi knows, you 
must su0er enough, and Qod forbid that we should 
do aught but what might, as far as it is possible, tend to 
alleviate your sufiering. Tell me, dear, does not the 
assurance of how we love you, how entirely you may tinist 
in us, in some degree do so 9" 

" Oh, more than anything on earth could do ! — more 
than anything that has visited me since I last saw you, 
my darling, my noble girl ! — Of all the external regrets 
that have tormented me, not one has been so bitter as 
that for your loss. I knew, I felt, you would have com- 
passion on me, — ^that you would consider the extent of 
my suffering and of my temptation ; but I did not dare to 
go farther — ^to think or hope that I could henceforth be 
aught to you but a souvenir, a regret ; and it was this 
thought that induced me to conceal myself as I have 
done : — I would not disturb that impression by bringing 
my present existence before you." 

" Ah, Evelyn, you ought to have known me better !— 
could you not guess that to remain in total ignorance 
concerning yoiv fate-— to be in uncertainty of all save 
that you suffered, must be worse to me than any know- 
ledge that could relate to you." ' 

'* Dearest ! — and tell me about Reginald, about Evie !" 

The old bright look came over her face again. 

" Oh, Reginald is just what you remember him, — ^not 
altered a day ! but you don't know that I have given 
Evie a sister ! — such a darling ! — she is just six months 
old ; and, do you know, she is positively like you ; I 
thought of you so much, and looked so constantly at your 
picture, that really there is a likeness — Reginald and my 
father both see it. Evie is getting a great boy ; he is as 
handsome and as stroncr and healthy as ever, and so clever ! 
-indeed, it's no fan| of mine/evexy oie says «>, and 
finds him so advanced for his age : — and Reginald dotes 
on him as much as I do ; but we don't spoil him, either 
of us. Do you remember what a little goose I was about 
him oncel Ah, I am wiser now: — Beatrice (we called 
?r, after the prophetic ancestress, and Reginald s mother, 
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— ^Beatrice Maude) is never allowed to interfere with her 
father's rights and privileges; and all goes so happily 
and so well ! — it was you, you dear child, that opened my 
eyes to my folly on thiat score formerly, and set matters 
nght between Reginald and me. And you thought I 
would be content to give you up quietly ? — after all the 
days of affection and confidence we have seen together ! — 
after all the happy hours rendered doubly happy by 
being passed in each other*s society ! — after all the com- 
panionship, the vows of unceasing friendship and mutual 
faith, that have passed between us ! Ah, Evelyn, this 
was not well. But, my poor dear, I will not reproach 
you ; it is all over now : — You will trust me, and believe 
that I am still your friend, the sister of former days, — 
that Reginald is yet to you as he ever was,-~and to Vane 
the same ; dear Yahe ! when shall we see him ? — May 
we come to-mbrrow ? — tell me what hour will, suit you 
both : — ^we won't bring the children till next time — 
though I long to show them to you, — ^for we shall have 
so much to talk about. And you'll pome to us — ^won't 
you 1" 

" No, darling, don't ask me." 

I will not, if it is disagreeable to you : — make your 
own terms ; we will accede to anything you like,— ex- 
cept your hiding yourself from us again. We thought 
of leaving Paris soon, but now we shall stay longer. Tell 
me, Evelyn, as you would to your sbter — ^if there is ^y- 
thing — anything in the world, we can either of us do to 
serve, or please, or be of use to you : — ^it would make us 
so happy to be in any way the means of procuring you a 
moment's enjoyment ! — think of it, and tell me to-morrow, 
if nothing occurs to you now." 

Something I did wish for — ^had long wished for. There 
were at Woodlands certain books and sketches and 
tiifling objects, souvenirs of 

"The days that are no more," 

that I longed to possess, but which were so dispersed in 
different parts of the house, that I could not trust a 
servant or indifferent person to select and put them 
together. 
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SeliBa, I knew, could and would gladly do this. I 
made the request, and she, delighted to be taken at 
her word, promised that on her return to England 
she would at once go to Woodlands and execute my 
wishes. 

" We will stay there a day or two, and see that all is 
in order, and I will tell you how the dear old place is 
looking. You will one day return to it ; mind my words-— 
I know it" 

I shook my head. 

*^ Ton will : — we shall meet there again." 

Hours passed by in our converse, — converse that 
soothed my heart, as soft breaths of balmy summer, 
garden-air, soothe the faint sick frame of the invalid, 
who has long lain on a couch of weary pain and wasting 
disease that science cannot define, but that is bringing 
him none the less surely to his last long home. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



THE FAST. 



How a visit, or even a long and detailed letter, from 
one we have known and loved in former days, and under 
difil^nt circumstances to those that now environ us, 
carnes us out of the present, and bears us back — wholly, 
ezelusivelj-intothoJ^ days, and again sorrounds us with 
aU their ideas, impression^ and as^tions. 

It is not merely that, still feeling and knowing we are 
here, in this spot that fate has assigned to us, afar off, 
we see gleaming in the light of memory, the reflections of 
these things and images of the past ; — no ; the soul and 
the mind, for the moment, really dwell among them 
again. As in sleep, the body lies here, torpid, inanimate, 
unconscious, while the spirit, become young again, dis- 
ports itself among the companionships and a&nitiea of 
its youth j and it is only when some unfortunate creature 
of ike present twitches the body's sleeve, or shouts in its 

~ that it wakes up with a start, and summons back the 
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tmant spirit to sit down and sew^ or sweep np the 
hearth, or lay the cloth for supper. 

The past, the past ! why is it that it ever seems so 
beautiful ? 

'^ Behind us, as we go," says Emerson, ''all things 
assume pleasing forms, as clouds do, far off. IN'ot only 
things &.miliar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible, 
are comely, as they take their place in the pictures of 
memory. The river-bank, the weed at the water-side, 
the old house, the foolish person — ^however neglected in 
the passing, have a grace in the past. Even the corpse 
that has lain in the chamber has added a solemn orna- 
ment to the house." 

Is not this the true, or at least the chief cause, that 
epitaphs record of the dead virtues they never pos- 
sessed ; exaggerate the extent of those to which they 
might have laid some £unt claim ; pass over in silence 
the faults that perhaps tended to embitter the existence 
of the writer ? 

Yes, I am persuaded, this general feeling of love for 
what we have lost, accounts for much that sounds like 
affectation and hypocrisy in the expression of regrets 
which are nevertheless sincere at the moment we express 
them. 

Selina's visit had done much — oh, how much for me ! 
Her nature, though externally unlike my own, bad ever 
been singularly sjnnpathetic to it ; at all times I had 
experienced this, but now tenfold. 

She was so true ! — ^you felt her truth in everything 
she looked, and said, and did; she never seefned, she 
always was, and you had the conviction of this when- 
ever you saw or thought of her. It was impossible to 
doubt her in anything, and this made you turn to her 
and lean on her with a feeling of perfect security. 
As she spoke to me, and I looked into her dear eyes, 
it seemed as though she were sucking the poison out 
of my heart's sore wound, and bringing, instead, balm 
and healing. Strange as it may appear, instead of feeling 
degraded and humiliated before her unsullied purity, I 
felt, if not less conscious of my guilt and of my wretched- 
ness, less desponding and hopeless and lost: to kno^ 
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that I was still an object of tender interest and affection 
to such as she, was comfort unspeakable. The future, 
alas ! she could not give nie, but she had restored to me 
the past ; and oh ! how much was in that of tender con- 
templation, of soothing memories ! How these came 
crowding round me, thick and fast, greeting me with 
faint, tender, pitying smiles, like angels compassionating 
the condition of some fallen sister it requires a power 
higher than theirs to raise to her lost estate. 

For the rest of the day I could do nothing — ^I could 
settle to no employment; and yet this state of half- 
repose,* half-restlessness, approached nearer to happiness 
than anything I had known since the commencement ot 
this series of sorrows and sins. 

Once more I was at Woodlands — child, girl, woman*- 
wandering through the well-remembered spots : — 

** I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 
The tearful glimmer of the languid dawn 
On those long, rank, dark wo<Kl-walks drench'd in dew, 
Leading from lawn to lawn. 

" The smell of violets, bidden in the green, 
Poured back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame." 

Well-known sounds greeted me, familiar objects claimed 
kindly recognition. A thousand incidents, trivial in 
themselves, but very dear from association, came before 
me, fresh and living as at the time of their occurrence ; 
and often I caught myself faintly smiling at the recollec- 
tion of some pleasant adventure, some foolish or happy 
conceit, that had then amused me. 

Audley Court, also, held a large place in my dreams 
and recoUections. To tne it was associated with nothing 
but happy recollections ; so completely had I got out of 
the present, so entirely did I, for the moment, Hve in the 
past, that I thought of these things only as they had 
been, and did not contrast them with the things that 
were. 

Memory is cei*tainly not an artist of the pre-Bafaelite 

school. Give her what subject you will, and she beautifies 

ud ennobles it, and bestows tipon it interest and dignity. 
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But I am not sure that this remark applies so generally 
to persons ; I do not think it does — ^if thej be still living, 
more especially. To how few of those we called our 
friends in former days, can we now look back with the 
warm cordial love and trust we then bore them 1 How 
few — how deplorably few — ^have Btood the test of time 
and circumstance ; how few would meet us, or would we 
meet, with genuine pleasure ! We have had no break, 
no dispute, no quarrel with them ; we have no definite 
cause of complamt against them, nor have they against 
us ;. but we feel that change and indifference, and some 
mistrust, or, at all events, a distinction of interests, of 
feelings, and of associations, has grown up gradually but 
surely between us j that many of those thmgs that caused 
us to weep and smile together, would now probably 
excite little or no emotion in either ; and we are but 
slightly disposed to take our own part of the falling 
away, and prefer to bestow most of the blame on the 
other side. 

In early youth the names of friendship and of love are 
generally words whose true meaning and value are so 
Uttle considered, that we apply them to every chance 
companionship that circumstances throw in our way. 
We do not choose our friends, seldom our so-called loves ; 
we take the first boy or girl of about our own age that 
comes across our path, and dignify him or her with one 
of those august titles. We are constantly together ; we 
take delight in each other's society ; we share our small 
possessions and smaller confidences ; and really, the symp- 
toms of the disorder look so like the real thing, that it is 
difScult to distinguish the semblance from the reality. 

By-and-by, however, the characters of both begin to 
develop themselves — to stand out from that compara- 
tively flat surface of non-individuality that is, more or 
less, the general characteristic of first youth. Differences 
that lay dorinant come forth ; small jealousies and rival- 
ries spring up; little quarrels that are patched up, but 
never thoroughly and heartily reconciled, intervene; other 
friendships and sentiments, more or less genuine, take 
away some part from ours ; and so, day by day, the breach 
grows and widens, till — ^genei^ally with little pain or 
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bitterness on either side — the unstable link is severed, 
and each passes on his way, caring little whether the 
friend or the beloved of yesterday will or will not meet 
him in it, but ready to greet him with a nod of recogni- 
tion and bid him Grod speed if he does — and forget his 
existence when he has passed out of sight. 

Sometimes these friendships and tendernesses are 
genuine on one side, and then woe to the one who takes 
them au sMeux, What pangs, and pains, and heart- 
aches are in store for him !— what disappointments and 
disenchantments ! He pours out his heart's gold without 
stop or stint, and gets in return a pitiful dole of false 
coin, often withheld when even that would be accepted 
without examination or question. He is ready to give 
all, anything, in exchange for a little love, a little sym- 
pathy ; and by-andby he discovers that the wealth he 
has bestowed has brought him no return. 

At first he fights against conviction ; he judges the 
other's heart by his own ; he finds or makes fifty reasons, 
fifty excuses, and cherishes them, and will not accept the 
truth. At last a day comes when it is forced upon him ; 
and then the rising pain and growing mistrust he has 
crushed down burst forth, and he writhes under his 
suffering. Then, even then, his love, though turned to 
anguish, is not yet wholly changed to bitterness : the 
while he rails against the ingrate, he feels in his inmost 
soul that if the false friend stood there before him and 
smiled the false smile and proffered the false hand, he 
would clasp it to his heart as of old, and be half disposed 
to ask pardon for accepting the accusing evidence of his 
eyes and ears and senses. If, however, happily for him, 
the deceiver is consistent, and leaves him to wear out his 
suffering alone, this suffering generally works out its own 
cure : it bums away the venom, cauterises the wound, 
which, after long smarting, gradually heals and hardens ; 
and then comes indifference. He can now, in his turn, 
calmly meet and greet the false one, and talk of 
the fashions and the fine arts : quote poetry without 
attaching a peculiar meaning a^d giving a peculiar 
emphasis to every line; think his own thoughts and 
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express his own opinions without knowing or caring it 
they be the reflection of the thoughts or opinions of the 
other; and never trouble his head to discover what mean- 
ing and intention was attached tro such an expression, 
look, or word. He can even at times, though not always, 
wonder over the delusion under which he laboured, and 
fail to find the cause of it ; but the search is apt to be 
attended with peril, and is better let alone. 

Theu, at some time of our' lives, if we hcvoe in ua that 
which is really capable affixing them^ come the one or two 
genuine friendships that are to last our existences ; that 
neither time, nor absence, nor circumstances, destroy or 
weaken on either side ; that, arrived at a certain level, to 
which they early attain — ^for real sympathy is swift and 
Irresistible as electricity — ^never rise above or fall below it. 
Friendships strong as love, without love's pains, excite- 
meuts, hopes, fears, and exactions ; friendships that make 
the eyes l^ht and heart warm at praiseful mention of the 
friend ; that call forth generous indignation at slighting 
words of him ; that cling to him through evil report and 
good report, nothing doubting, nothing suspecting : friend- 
ships that alike ennoble those capable of feeling and of 
inspiring them, and that add to each twofold strength 
and dignity. 

In Eeginald and Selina^ Yane and I had found true 
friendship. I had never doubted its existence; I had 
never feared that t^hey would think of us otherwise than 
with pitying regard. But it had seemed to me that I 
had placed myself beyond the pale within which they 
could display the evidences of it ; that even were it not 
so, it was clearly my duty to sacrifice and forego the com- 
fort and support it would afibrd me ; and these thoughts 
alone — no suspicion of their faithfulness — ^had guided Vane 
and me in the course we had adopted with regard to them. 
Now, how was my heart wholly and delightfully confirmed 
in my trust of them I Despite every difficulty, every 
obstacle, moral and material, they had found their way to 
us ; proved themselves what we had hoped, what we had 
believed, yet would never have sought to test them, to be ; 
had soothed and comforted me; had brought me some 

u 
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innocent happiness in the present, restored to pie hours 
of sweet communion with the past ; made me, for the 
moment, feel like the creature of other days, wandering 
once more amid its scenes and its belongings. 



CHAPTER XLIl. 



A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 



Half past six, — the well-known impetuous ring at the 
gate-bell that still made my heart leap as in former 
years, when 



tt 



all my heart 



Went forth to embrace him, coming ere he came." 

To-day I felt I could meet Vane with a real smile ; that 
I had that to communicate which would make him smile 
too : and the thought infused fresh life into me. He 
entered alone ; I confess! felt relieved. 

" Where is Arthur V* — so I had got to call him. 

" He dines out : never mind now — I'll tell you all about 
it when you tell me what has made my darling look so like 
the darling of other days." And he held my hands and 
drew back, contemplating me with eyes so full of pleased 
tenderness. , » 

« IVe had a visit !" 

He started. 

« Who r* 

« Guess !" 

« Selina or Reginald !" 

" Selina ; and they're both coming to-morrow !" 

** They are 1 dear — dear Selina : noble true-hearted 
Reginald ! How like them ! bless them I But how did 
they find us out V 

I told him this — I told him all the interview, and he 
listened and questioned and smiled with the old interest 
and animation. 

** And they'll come to-morrow % will they stay and 
», do you think ? did you ask them ?" 

\ 
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" No ; I did not think of it — ^I was so agitated." 

" How I love them ! how happy I shall be to see them 
again ! is Selina altered r 

" Very little ; certainly not for the worse." 

" And Reginald ! what did she say of him, and the 
boy ? and so she has got a girl that is like my Eve ! that 
was well chosen : how I shall like to see it ! — ^what a 
darling it must be !; — I hope they'll come early to-morrow; 
did she say when they'd come ?" 

" About one o'clock." 

" That's right ! — Oh, we must make them stay in 
Paris as long as they can. Dear Selina ! how good of 
her to promise to go to Woodlands !" a quick quiver- 
ing sigh for a moment interrupted him — " there are so 
many things there I long to have : that was a bright 
thought of yours, my Eve-— just the thing that could be 
done that would please me the best !" 

It was not till after dinner that it again occurred to 
me to ask why Arthur Norman had not returned with 
him. A momentary shade of amioyance crossed his brow. 

" I, too, had an adventure, — a rencontre which I would 
rather have avoided, but which is not, however, likely to 
lead to any disagreeable consequences. 

" Passing through the Jardin du Luxembourg, coming 
out of the Palace, where we had been seeing the pictures, 
Arthur and I met Sir William de Vere. The old admiral, 
who has known Arthur since he was a boy (he is, indeed, I 
think, some connection of his), was enchanted to see us, 
and wanted us to go and dine with him ; he is here with 
Lady de Vere for some time. I of course refused ; but 
as there was no reason for Arthur's doing so, I persuaded 
him to go ; and Pm very glad he did, forj good fellow as 
he is, we have had our chat much better without him." 

The 'rest of the evening passed in conversation about 
the Audleys ; and soon after eleven, Arthur Norman came 
home. Cordially did he enter into our happiness at the 
renewal of this dear intimacy ; and twelve o'clock had 
long struck before we separated for the night. 

Next morning Arthur Norman was for some time 
closeted with Yane; and when they appeared at the 
break&st-table, I read on the face of the latter certain 

u 2 
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traces of emotion. When we were alone together after 
the meal, Vane exclaimed : — " Fancy, Eve, what good 
people those De Yeres are ! — ^they had heard something 
aboat ns, and questioned Arthur, not in curiosity,, but in 
kindness and interest. When he told them all. Lady de 
Yere burst into tears ; and the old man was hardly less 
affected. He asked if he might be permitted to call upon 
you, and Arthur promised to ask your leave : would you 
object, dearest ?*' 

'^ !No ; I think the genuine spontaneous sympathy and 
good will of true hearts ought not to be rejected, and I 
shall be happy to see him. Of course Arthur impressed 
upon him the necessity of entire secresy V* 

" Oh, of course. I'm glad, darling, you are willing to 
see him : I thought as you do, but I would not attempt 
even to express a desire or an opinion on the subject till 
I knew yours. Arthur is to see him to-day ; and if you 
will name a time for his visit, he will communicate it to 
him." 

I fixed a day in the following week ; and then' my 
darling, with a spark of his old busy interest in all the 
little preparations his fancy could suggest for the recep- 
tion of beloved guests, commenced his perambulations to 
and fro through the house, settling, arranging, ordering 
the furniture, the pictures, the ornaments, so as to appear 
to the best advantage to the artistic eyes and fine tastes 
of Eeginald and Selina. 

Then I was called upon to give a final opinion, a sug- 
gestion, or a verdict of approval, and the work was but 
just concluded when the expected ones arrived. 

The meeting was one fraught with tender pain, and at 
first there were more tears than smiles. 

So much had occurred, so many events of the most 
fatal importance had visited v^s since our last meeting, 
our last partings that it was difficult to know on what 
chord to strike, and for some time we could but press 
each other's hands, and exchange expressions of mutual 
affection and welcome. 

Then, after awhile, Yane led Reginald into the garden, 
on which the drawing-room opened, and left SeHna and 
me together. 
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It is never in a first interview with a beloved friend, 
from whom you have been long separated, that you can 
thoroughly enjoy the satisfaction of the meeting. There 
is so much emotion, so much excitement ; each has so 
much to hear and to relate, that your ideas are confused 
and disoi*ganized, and you cani^ot fully and satisfactorily 
understand or enter into all the little details that form 
the chief interest of close dnd real intimacy. A thousand 
questions you would ask, a thousand particulars you 
would give, escape your memory. You swallow down joy 
in such great draughts, that it almost chokes you. So it 
had been with both Selina and me yesterday, and it was 
only now that we could calmly enter into many details 
that it deeply interested us both, and that I could fully 
open to her my heart, and speak of that at which yester- 
cUiy I had only hinted. 

The relief was unspeakable ; and when, after a long 
stroU in the^rden, Vane and Reginald rejoined us, we met 
together with comparative tranquillity and cheerfulness. 

When they were gone — ^for the claims of baby Beatrice 
prevented their remaining with us the rest of the day, as 
we wished them to do— Yane sat down by me on the 
sofa, and settled into one of those dreamy, half-pleased, half- 
pensive reveries, in which of old he used so often to 
indulge, but which had, of late years, given place to far 
gloomier reflections. 

" Eve, there may be brighter days yet in store for us ; 
we have known so few !" 

I could only sigh ; I could not find it in my heart to 
dispel the faint gleam of light and hope that had awakened 
in his breast, with my own darker forebodings. 

" Don't sigh, my own darling ; let us hope it may be 
so ; I feel as if it would : think how we have suffered ; 
have we known one day's real happiness since we came 
here ? May that not be accepted as an atonement V* 

Perhaps so ; I half hoped it might ; I did not then 
consider that it was the continuance in rebellion that was 
bringing the continuance of siiffering, and that therefore 
the suffering brought no expiation, but that a running 
account was established between the two, which, while 
things remained thus, could never be liquidated. 
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On the appointed day, Sir William de Yere came. 
The bluff, yet tender-hearted old sailor bowed reverently 
and in silence over the hand I offered him, and for a 
moment neither of us spoke. Then he turned to Vane, 
and with a forced volubility began talking and asking a 
variety of (;^estions, which it was quite evident he neither 
cared nor expected to have answered. 

'' How do you like this place ? I haven't been in it 
long enough to make up my mind about it, — ^but I think 
I should like to see more rigging of ships and less rigging 
of women ; hang it I how they do dress ! I should like 
to see some of these hats and flounces on deck in the Bay 
of Biscay, imder a stiff breeze ! — I'm not very strong in 
the language either ; but however, my wife speaks it like 
a native^ so I get on pretty well in that respect. Alto- 
Igether, as I get more used to the place, I've no doubt 
it will please me very well j and, at any rate, I've been 
so knocked about the world, that places make very little 
difference to me ; when I get tired of a shore-going life, 
I shall try a little yachting, — take a trip to the Medi- 
terranean or so. Are you anything of a sailor. Madam i — 
like being at sea )" 

I could only reply with the Irishman, when asked if 
he could play the flute, — I had never tried. 

" It would do you a world of good 1 I wish you'd 
both come and make a trip with me some time ; will you?" 

" We'll talk about that later, Sir William," put in 
Vane. 

" True, true. Home wasn't built in a day ; you'd like 
to know something about your commander before you 
put yourself under his orders — right ; but at all events, 
I hope youll allow him to give you more opportunities 
for studying his character in the mean time." 

We assured him, with sincerity, that he would always 
be welcome, and the good admiral departed. 

The Audleys prolonged their stay in Pans six weeks, 
and during that time rarely did a day pass without our 
meetings and generally spending a considerable portion of 
it together. It was impossible for me to resist their 
wishy which was also Yane's, that I should in return 
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visit them, and ^e even spent a fortnight with them in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, for country air and change. 

The mother's praises had indeed done no more than 
justice to the children. Evie was a most noble boy, now 
between three and four years old. He had his mother's 
eyes and her golden hair, but was otherwise more like 
Beginald. With great manliness and dauntless courage, 
he was rather grave than boisterous, though by no means 
wanting in spirits or animation. 

It was a remarkable fact, that he IjjEid not only never 
been known to tell a lie (lying being, I think, the fault 
most common td the age of innocence), but even to pre- 
varicate in order to conceal his gravest misdeeds. 

On one occasion, his nurse, who doted on him, and 
would rather have died than betrayed any of his pecca- 
dilloes, appeared, when called to bring the boy downstairs 
to dessert, with an imdeniable black eye, bestowed, I 
grieve to relate, by Evie's fist when thwarted in some 
&vourite scheme. It was the first time he had ever so 
far departed from the natural gentle manliness of his cha- 
racter, and tears and kisses and self-reproaches had done 
their best to heal the wound, though they had failed to 
reconcile the boy to his own conscience, and he camB 
down, flushed and silent, and with a mien wholly different 
to his habitually &ank and open one. 

" Nurse, have you hurt yourself ? — what is the matter 
with your eye ?" inquired Selina, always kind and con- 
siderate to her domestics and all about her. 

Nurse had been too well taught to dare to lie (as she 
was tempted to do), especially before the child, and a 
momentary silence ensued. 

" / did it mamma ; I hit her." 

" You, Evie ? — ^you struck Nana ?" so he had always 
called her. " What made you do such a wicked — such a 
cowa/rdly thing ?" 

The boy hung his head, the flush on his cheek deepened, 
and the large tears flowed down at this, the severest re- 
proach his father, who well knew his character, could utter. 

" I will not whip you, Evie ; it is no use to whip a boy 
who strikes a woman — his own nurse, who is only too 
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good to him. I intended, when we went back to England) 
to get you a pony and teach you to ride ; hut you are 
not manly enough for that, I see ; we must wait till next 
year. I am glad, however, that you have told me the 
truth yourself ; I should have found out what you did, 
whether you had told me or not, and then J should have 
punished you much more severely. Have you begged 
Nana's pardon 1** 

" Oh yes, sirl" exclaimed Nana, half in tears, "the 
moment he did it I" 

" Come here then and kiss me, Evie ; to-night, when 
you say your prayers, remember that you have to ask 
Grod to forgive you for being in a passion and for giving 
way to it." 

" Let me say my prayers now !** exclaimed the child, 
who could not feel the weight removed from his little 
heart till the fullest expiation was made ; and kneeling 
at his mother's knee, he repeated his usual prayer, with an 
addition, touchingly eloquent in its fervent simplicity, 
asking the divine pardon for his offence. Then he kissed 
father, mother, and nurse, and though sobered by the 
lesson he had received, the cloud was removed from his 
noble brow, and peace restored to his heart. 

The same influence that Yane had exerted over him 
in his infancy, still existed with undiminished force*. 
His delight was to be with him at all times. Not 
only did he enjoy intensely those rare moments when 
Vai^e, with a temporary return of his old spirits, would 
play with him, but he was content, whatever was the 
latter's mood or occupation, to be near him, sitting at his 
feet on the floor with a picture-book, or pencil and paper, 
while he painted, read or wrote ; and proud and delighted 
beyond description when Yane gave him some employ- 
ment which the child imagined was of use to him. 

In the baby, Yane found the likeness to me that her 
parents had discovered ; and many a time he would take 
her in his arms, gaze in her face with deep earnest tender 
interest, then cover her with kisses, and silently restore 
her to her mother. 

Was there not in both our breasts the same bitter 

4ble struggle at those moments? — a wish we dared 
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not define, a desire we should tremble to see accom- 
plished ! 

At last arrived the time for our separation from those 
beloved friends. Already they had deferred to the 
utmost limit the departure which we all knew was 
inevitable, but which none of us could contemplate with 
composure. 

In losing them, we seemed to lose the last reflected 
ray of the sunshine of our days of innocence and happip 
ness, and to fall back nearly into the same clouded 
existence we had led before their arrival. 

True, it was much to have renewed the dear links of 
tender friendship that had united us of old ; much that 
we could correspond ; and they faithfrilly promised to 
repeat their visit to Paris the following year ; — but what 
might not a year, a month, a week bring forth ! I had 
lost all confidence, all buoyancy now, and the thought of 
the morrow ever brought to me mistrust and misgiving. 

"With tears and embraces, and hopes that died on the 
lips that sought to utter them, we parted. Should we 
ever meet again on earth? I shuddered to think I 
might not ask if we should meet elsewhere ! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



MAY. 



Thbee years had rolled away in monotonous sadness 
since the fatal aay that had brought to light the fact 
which had blighted our existences. 

Still young, in the very prime and flower of our years, 
the youth of our spirits — ^under the ceaseless pressure of a 
hand that could not be removed — ^had passed away for ever. 
Sometimes it seemed as if nothing could now occur to 
excite, or alter, or interest us, either for good or evil ; at 
others, there was " a certain fearful looking forward ;" a 
vague, formless dread of the arrival of some new calamity, 
more terrible if possible than those that had -already 
visited us. It is a fearful thing to have garnered up aU 
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one's soul's wealth, and hopes, and prospects, on a single 
object, feeling that its possession is a &aud and a sin, and 
that any day it may be torn from us, leaving us naught 
beside on earth or in heaven ! That we dare not pray 
to be permitted to retain it ; that the doors of paradise 
are closed against all appeals on its behalf, and that it is 
our own act that it has excluded it and them. It is a 
fearful thing when we have so ordered our lives, that 
these things which under other circumstances would have 
proved unspeakable blessings, are turned to causes oi 
fresh terror and shame and anxiety ; that the sweetest 
joys are embittered, the purest sources of love and pride 
dashed, with gall and poison. 

This cup we had not yet fully emptied, and it was now 
forced to our lips. A vague suffering and uneasiness had 
for some time affected me, accompanied with an increased 
depression of spirits, inexpressibly painful, and impossible 
to control, in spite of all attempts to do so. 

For a long time I resisted Vane's persuasions to call 
in medical aid. A certain suspicion, fraught with sensa- 
tions too strangely mingled to be expressed or even de- 
fined, made me slmnk from this act, which I felt would 
be an ordeal, and one which I trembled to encounter. 

It was vain, however, to persist in my refusal without 
explaining the cause ; his anxiety became so painful and 
intense. 

I told him my suspicions, in pain, in terror, in humilia- 
tion ; I made the confidence that ought to have been one 
breathed in hope and pride and joy. A brief exclama- 
tion, a burst of teats, was his reply ; and we wept long, 
naif in grief, yet — ^may I not own it ? — ^half in tender 
yearning, passionate sympathy, over the new and terrible 
interest that seemed accorded us, between mercy and 
punishment. 

My fears, my hopes, were prophetic. With the next 
spring's leaves was given me an infant, to waken once 
more in my seared heart those foiuitains of intense 
emotions, of mingled delight and suffering, that I had never 
expected would again stir together their sweet and bitter 
waters. Even to Selina I had not dared to communicate 
by letter my expectation ; and I felt, as the moment of 
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its falfilment approached^ a something of dread in the 
idea of my. loneHness, of the a^bsence of all support and 
care from one of my own sex and condition. 

At last the trial came — ^it found me unnerved by long 
mental straggle and anxiety; and the most alarming 
symptoms ensued. Fever and delirium supervened, and 
I lay for many hours battling with death ; to this suc- 
ceeded insensibility. When I awoke, a faint cry pierced 
through my heart and brain ; I started from my trance 
and saw, in the dim light of the sick-room, a figure that 
seemed to me like that of an angel bending over me ; a 
soft voice, in tones half strange, half familiar, spoke to 
me low and soothingly, and a cool gentle hand was laid 
on my burning forehead. 

" My child !*' was all I could utter ; she brought it and 
laid it by my side. There it was, my child — ^mine and 
hia. With a strange trembling, wondering joy, I con- 
templated it ; I almost feared to touch it, lest the illusion 
should vanish ; I examined its tiny features, seeking to 
trace his in the £sdnt, imperfectly-defined lineaments ; I 
studied its little half-closed hands, and the exclamation 
of the Psalmist — "we are fearfully and wonderfully 
made "—came upon me with its fullest force. Then it 
moved and cried, and the ^floodgates of my heart were 
loosed, and taking it in my arms in one long, clinging, 
passionate, desperate embrace, a rain of blinding tears 
relieved me. All the while the woman stood by me, 
half concealed by the curtain; I had forgotten her 
presence, till a low sob, in echo to mine, recalled her to 
me ; I put back the curtain and looked at her wonder- 
ingly : suddenly her identity flashed across me ; it was 
Lady de Yere ! I held out my hand to her, murmuring 
" God bless you ! " and kissed hers ; she released it, bent 
down and^ kissed my forehead, and then turning round 
and beckoning, she retreated and Yane came forward and 

took her place. 

******** 

Our child was a girl ; we called it May, from the 
month in which it was bom. I dared not, somehow, call 
it Selina, as under other circumstances I would have 
done ; but still I wished her to be its godmother ; and 
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as during the first days of its existence its frail little life 
seemed flickering like a lamp thab has not enough of oil 
to support its faint light, it was christened at once^ Lady 
de Vere acting as Selina's proxy. 

It was not till then that Vane wrote to the Audleys 
to announce its existence ; their reply was what we half 
expected, — they would be with us before the end of the 
month. 

A ministering angel she was indeed to me, that pure, 
noble, tender, womanly, Lady de Vere. From her 
husband, who had been in the habit of visiting us as 
often as he considered consistent with discretion, and who 
had happened to call at the commencement of my illness, 
she had learned my danger, and without a moment*s 
hesitation had come to me and nursed me through it all, 
with the interest and tenderness of a sister. 

As I slowly but surely recovered, her ministry was no 
longer essential, but her exquisite tact and feeling pre- 
vented her withdrawing it, and she continued to visit 
me daily, and to surperintend the care and treatment of 
the infant, imtil I was fully capable of attending to it 



My cliild, ray child ! through the vista of long years, 
years of pain and trial, years of woe and weakness, years 
that have reft me of all my soul's idols, stripped my 
life of all that gave it a vestige of grace and sweetness, 
thy image stands forth crowned with light and purity, 
untouched by sin, unstained by taint of crime, sur- 
rounded with a halo of innocence, of peace. God loved 
thee, little one ; God, who alone can bring good out of 
evil, filled the soul of the child of sin and sorrow with 
His own spirit. His own sacred flame, and made thee, 
while yet on earth, the child of Heaven — a link between 
Him and His wretched fallen creatures ; fallen, yet not 
by Him utterly abandoned. 

At the time appointed Reginald and Selina arrived, 
and when I was able to get about, we took a house on 
the skirts of the forest of Marly, and there passed the 
following three months, they living in another within ten 
minutes' walk of us. 

The change of air and scene, the society of those 
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beloved friends, but oli ! beyond all, the new life that was 
given me in this little one, eonfided to me to tend and 
cherish, restored to me something of the health and 
strength that had for long been* languishing. Vane, first 
still in my heart and in my thoughts, shared in the im- 
provement ; and though darkness still lay in the distance, 
thick and menacing as ever, the clouds above our heads for 
the moment broke and brightened, and we breathed freer. 

Unlike most men, Vane, from the time our child was 
bom, idolized it with all a woman's, a mother's tenderness. 
It was as often in his arms as in mine that it fell asleep. 
Sometimes, with a sort of jealous love, he would take it 
out in the garden, away from every one, and there sit 
contemplating it, in an ecstacy of paternal pride and 
tenderness. Then, for the first time, he .told me how he 
had long yearned for this boon, this treasure ; how the 
sight of Selina's children, the girl especially, had excited 
in his breaiSI much of the same jealous feeling I had 
experienced, the same passionate longing to be similarly 
blessed. 

May, he thought, was like me ; but sha certainly had 
his smile ; that smile that came dawning out of the depths 
of deep dreamy eyes, imtil it brightened over the whole 
face, and then slowly, tenderly, dying away into the 
pensiveness that was its habitual expression. 

She was fairer than either of us, with a complexion of 
the most exquisite pearly transparency ; features that, 
&om the first, were chiselled with a delicacy of finish 
rare indeed in infancy ; and pale golden hair, light and 
floating. Her form was no less periect than her features : 
cast in the most faultless mould, each limb was a study 
for a sculptor, each movement replete with a strange and 
nameless grace, an4 to her, indeed, might apply the 
exclamation of the Boman conqueror, I^on Angli sed 
Angeli 1 for she looked as if her birthplace must be in 
some heavenly, no earthly land. 

From the first, she had little in common with other 
children ; 

"A moody child, and wildly wise," 

ahe seemed to reflect and wonder gravely over the puzzle of 
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existence, before she could speak or ran alo^e : slie hardlT 
ever cried, and never appeaml restle^ or saffering. Ofte^ 
in the dead of night, listening, and failing to hear her light 
breathing, I have stolen to her cot, and there she lay, 
wide awake, her large violet eyes fixed dreamily on some 
object in the room, her tiny hands playing with the 
coverlet ; then, when she saw me, that strange, divine 
smile would come over her face ; she would stretch up 
her dimpled arms, and as I stooped, clasp them rouiid 
my neck and hold me there, her cheek against mine^ but 
ready to release me at a word, without struggle or 
resistance. 

Once more, looking on her, I dared to pray. It was 
not that I ventured to think my prayers for Aer were 
needed, or could in themselves avail ; but the long exile 
from God had Ibeen so dreadful to me ; it was such a 
light in my darkness to be able at last to jsee, through 
her. His face ; to feel, through her, that ftis presence 
was not utterly, wholly, withdrawn from us for ever ; to 
know that He had confided to us the care of this im- 
mortal soul, placed between Him and us this Jacob's 
ladder, this meeting-point ; "that, for that pure creature, I 
might, without presumption, offer up the petitions I 
dared not raise for her father, or for myself; that I seized 
upon and cherished, as a newly-recovered treasure, this 
blessed privilege, through this angel being, now restored 
to me. 

From her earliest infancy, the child displayed a love 
and aptitude for music I have never seen equalled. A 
baby, she would sit for hours on my knee while I played 
or sung to her, enwrapped in silent delight at the sounds : 
as soon as she could articulate an3rthing approaching tc» 
words, she would indicate the names or the prominent 
syllables of her favourite songs, and soon join me in sing- 
ing the airs ; music was indeed her first language, for she 
sung before she could speak, and retained whole tunes 
before she could put together sentencea 

In the summer eveniifgs, she would rove dreamily 

about the garden, as Vane and I sat watching her ; now 

playing with a flower, now wistfully following the flight 

~ ^ bird, now gazing up into the 6%" in long, wrapt oon* 
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templation, slowly singing to herself some wild air he or 
I had taught her, or that she had caught, we knew not 
how, — sometimes adapting to it baby-words of her own, 
rhymeless of course, and often disconnected, but frequently 
strangely full of poetic beauty, and in perfect metre with 
the melody. I have now some of these infant poems» 
written down as they flowed from her lips, which might 
perfectly pass for unrhymed translations from old German 
ballads, so sweet, so wild and mystic is the poetry con- 
tained in them.* 

Except Selina*s children, she had no childish com- 
panions, nor did she care for the society of any others ; 
she would sit by strange children, if by chance she came 
in contact with them, and kiss them, and willingly resign 
to them her toys ; but she had no pleasure in their 
boisterous games, which fatigued and overpowered her, 
morally and physically. 

With the little Audleys, she took, or rather they 
accorded her, a singular position ; she was to them a sort 
of little sybil, a superior being, to whom they willingly 
and lovingly did intellectual homage. Evie set the ex- 
ample, and Beatrice, who had a sort of admiring and 
respectful adoi-ation for her brother, followed it. With 
her, their games were always of a scenic and picturesque 
character ; they were kings and queens and fairies, — she 
ever bearing the sceptre, with mild and tender sway. 
They would listen to her songs, and when she got a little 
older, to the wild, fantastic tales she would improvise 
for her ancT their amusement, with an earnest attention 
they would hardly bestow on far more experienced 
romancers. The personages of these histories sometimes 
gained so strongly on the interest and affections of the 
audience, that they acquired at last a personality and a 
reality that was strange and striking, and they were, at 
Evie's request, carried on from tale to tale, and made 
afresh the heroes and heroines of new romances, till at 
last, from being merely characters introduced into the 
story, they acquired the position of real individuals, round 

* Ijet this not seem exaggerated ; the writer has seen such a 
poem, written from the moutili of a child of five years old. 
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whom the events and circumstances formed themselves ; 
of whose lives the narrative was the veritable chronicle, 
and whose acts and thoughts^ sayings and doings, were 
fiiU of familiar interest. 

One day, Reginald said to the boy, " Evie, where i» 
your little wife?** 

The child looked up gravely into his father*s face, and 
replied, " Papa, May is not my wife, she is my queen 1" 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



HARLY. 



After our departure from England, Vane had let 
Stoneleigh, but we now resolved on selling it as soon as 
we could find a good purchaser. To us the place was 
full of painful associations : we never could, under any 
circumstances, inhabit it ; it was always a certain charge, 
a certain trouble ; and beside, we wished, as much as^ 
possible, to realise our property, with a view to May's 
future prospects! 

There being, however, some slight technical diiUculties 
in the way of .the sale, which it required Vane's presence 
to remove, he was forced to go to England for a week or 
ten days to arrange matters, and as it was summer, he 
left us at Marly, where we now, generally, passed a por- 
tion of the hot season. 

Anything more beautiful than the country in all this 
neighbourhood, it is difficult to meet with. Turn where 
you will, sites of the most romantic imd varied beauty 
are before you. In the forest are steep hUl-sides, clothed 
with oak, elm, chestnut, plane, and maple ; while, standing 
out like brides in wedding robes, appear the graceful 
forms of the white birch, their silver- stems surmounted 
by coronals of trembling, feathery foliage. Through 
these are cut green paths, carpeted with grass and fern 
and tiny shade-loving flowers ; paths that now clamber 
up to the hill-top, now creep along its side, now plunge 
^own into deep, dark, dells, cool and green and silent j 
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secret places, saggestive of mysteries and romances with- 
out end ; places where the fall of a leaf, the rustle of the 
wind among the foliage, makes you start and listen. 
Then come glades, where shade predominates, but where 
jet a stray sunbeam, here and there, succeeds in pene- 
trating like a golden dart ; — ^glades, 

" In which were okis grete, streight as a line, 
' Under the which the grass so freshe of hew 
Was newly sprong, and an eight fote or nine 
Ev^y tre well fro his fellow grew, 
With braunc^s brode, laden with levis new ; 
That sprongin out agen the sonnb shene. 
Some very rede, and some a glad light grene." 

Elsewhere are rugged, jagged steeps, standing out boldly 
against the sunshine. Yellow and grey and reddish 
stones, that half deserve the name of rocks, jut forth, 
— ^here bald and bare, here holding on their stony laps 
tufts of heather and white-blossomed brambles ; while 
now and then a bride-birch has found footing in some 
cleft, where the soil is deeper, and stands looking down, 
half-proud, half-frighted, from her eminence, still, in the 
still air till anon comes the wind, and to and fro waves 
her falling hair, and her slight form rocks, and the heather 
quivers and rustles, and the long bramble-wreaths wave 
wildly, and fling themselves about — till it goes by, — ^and 
then ail is quiet again. 

Little rills trickle here and there across the paths, 
sometimes gliding silently over dark-green water-mosses, 
sometimes making a small noise and stir where gravel 
and pebbles lie beneath ; sometimes throwing themselves 
headlong down ttny stony steeps, cascade fashion, and 
then all foamy, and hurried, and out of breath, running 
on rapidly some distance under the impetus before they 
can get calm and even-paced again. 

Beyond the limits of the forest stretch, on one side, 
fields and vine-covered hills, scattered with villas and 
villages, downwards to the Seine ; St. Germain, with its 
terrace ; the magnificent aqueduct, and beyond, a tract of 
country fading into a far horizon. On another lies a wide 
deep valley, along whose sides are flung, among trees and 
St«ep hill-side gardens and strawberry-fields, little ham- 

X 
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lets — Fourqueux, and Montaiga, and others, whose names 
I never knew, or have forgotten. Singly, or in groups, 
stand chestnut-trees, each of which is worthy to possess 
its own Dryad ; and behind them, hidden by the hill- 
crest, lies beautiful Chambourcy, itself half-concealed 
among its foliage, yet from its topmost, sun-gilt windows^ 
looking far, far away over the forest of St. Germain, the 
valley of the Seine, Poissy, and beyond, over a tract of 
coimtry extending to Pontoise, fifteen leagues oj£ 

On another side lies Versailles — ^Yersailles, with its 
broad, quiet, little-frequented streets ; its palace and 
gardens, its two Trianons, grand and beauteous monu- 
ments, commemorative of the birth of a new epoch in 
history, when the oppressed became the oppressors ; the 
tyranised, the tyrants ; the slaves, the executioners ; of 
the moment when arose the question — 

" O shall the braggart Bhotit 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Thro' madness, hated by the wise, to law, 
System, and empire ? 

Quietly, sadly, the days of Vane's absence rolled by in 
this lovely retreat. I heard from him almost dedly, and 
was expecting his return, when I received from him a 
letter, saying it must yet be deferred a little longer ; the 
cause his next epistle would explain. It did : Anita had 
discovered his presence in London ; she had already given 
him all the annoyance in her power, and until he could 
get her off his track, he dared not return. 

It is useless to dwell on the pain, the distress, the 
alarm, that horrified me at this intelligence ; were we, 
then, to have no rest, no security ? Alas ! it seemed not, 
and my spirits felt unequal to this new trial. 

Attached to the house we occupied was a garden, which 
at the back was only separated by its own hedge from 
the forest, into which it opened by a wicket. Along this 
end of it ran a quinconce, or alley of lime-trees, where 
were placed rustic seats, and which commanded a view of* 
the front of the house, whose dining and drawing room 
windows opened down to the ground. 

On the night of that day on which I had received 

ine's letter, I was sitting in the dmwing-room alone. 
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May had gone to bed ; I felt too uneasy and restless to 
follow her example, yet I could not read or attend to any 
employment, so painfully were my thoughts occupied with 
this new subject of uneasiness. 

It was a glorious July night, succeeding a glowing 
gorgeous day, and the heat, though subdued, was still 
oppressive indoors. I walked to the open window, and 
looked out : it was late, and the moon was low, but the 
stars shone out in the clear sapphire heaven : — 

" The sleek and beautiful midniglit stole, 
Like a faithless fiiend her secret care ; 
Crept thro* each pore to the source of her soul. 
And mocked at the anguish which he found there. 
Shining away from her, scornful and &ir 
In his pitiless beauty, refusing to share 
The discontent which he could not controL" 

The nightingales replied to each other in the forest ; 
now and then a low breeze first whispered to the heavy 
foliage above, then crept along over the beds of roses, 
heliotrope, and mignonette, bearing on its wings from 
each a gift of perfume that made me feel languid from 
its intense deliciousness. 

I stepped forth into the night ; the cool and hush 
afforded me some physical relief and I wandered on to 
the quinconce, and sat down on one of the «eats. 

Slowly, stilly, the downy-winged moments stole by 
unheeded : twelve had already struck, and now the half- 
hour clanged forth from the church clock over the 
sleeping village. Housing myself from the painful reverie 
into which I had fallen, I was just lazily making up my 
mind to return to the house, when a sound, the click of 
the latch of the garden-gate, made me start and listen in 
breathless silence. The gate was generally locked at 
night, and on this occasion I supposed the general rule 
had been observed ; but I was mistaken ; from my hiding 
place, which was only at a little distance, I saw dimly 
through the shade the figure of a man pass thi^ough the 
wicket, cross the quinconce,' and, still avoiding the moon- 
light, station himself not twenty paces from me, and 
stand, still and silent, with folded arms, gazing on the 
house with fixed attention. His survey, which lasted about 

X 2 
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ten minutes, conduded, he qtdetly retreated, cautiously 
dosing the gate after him. 

I am, perhaps, braver than most women, but I confess 
the circumstances startled me not a little, and I remaiued 
stiU as death till I guessed the intruder must be at some 
distance ; then I returned to the house with all speed, 
dosed and securely fastened the drawing-room windows, 
and examined all the others on the ground-flocr. The 
servants had gone to bed, as I was always in the habit of 
permitting them to do when I sat up beyond my usual hour, 
and I was not quite courageous enough to go and lock 
the garden-gate myself, but satisfied with my precautions, 
I went upstairs and retired to my room, which May had 
always shared with me since her infancy. . 

The heat and my own weary thoughts for some time 
rendered sleep impossible ; but at last, at the approach 
of dawn, I dropped into a light slumber and began to 
dream. 

I fancied I was again in the garden ; that again I 
heard an attempt made on the gate ; yet the sound was 
different—it was more like * the turning of a lock than 
the raising of a latch ; I was, I felt, in my own room — ^it 
was into it that the intruder was penetrating; and 
with a wild and terrified surprise I can never foreet, I 
woke, and foynd it no dream ! — Slowly, softly, almost 
noiselessly^ the handle was turned, the door opened by 
half-imperceptible degrees, and by the faint light of the 
night-lamp, I perceived the tall, large, dark figure of the 
garden steal with cat-like tread into the rooin, pause, 
and fixing an earnest searching gaze first on my bed, 
then on May's, carry his glance cautiously and attentively 
round the room. Keassured by the silence, he advanced 
to the dressing-table, on which lay a few trinkets and 
articles of trifiing value ; these he took and put into his 
pockets, and then he continued his search, with, how- 
ever, but little success, for all ray jewels and property of 
any worth had been left in Paris. The worst was yet to 
come ; probably guessing that my watch, which I kept 
under my pillow, would be near the bed, he, having con- 
led the tour of the room, now approached me. Good 
\DB ! never, never shall I forget the sensation of that 
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Mosneht ! — ^I dosed my eyes, and feigned the ttioBt pro- 
found sleep, and there I \a.y,/eelmg him creeping, creeping 
on between May's bed and mine, thin^ng i^onid she, 
light sleeper and strangely sensitive to all magnetic in- 
fluences as I knew her to be, suddenly awaken ! — ^the 
thought was so fearfiil, that I felt as if this tension on 
my nerves must madden me ! Near and nearer he 
came j — I could feel a human atmosphere, a hot breath ; 
I could hear the feint rustle of his garments, stealthily as 
he moved ; he bent towards me — I — good God ! — a 
sound from May's bed, she turns and murmurs in her 
sleep ! she will awake — and theh ! — Oh, then ! — cam I 
pass this ordeal ? He stops, and remains silent as the 
grave ; May's voice dies away, she settles down quietly 
again : again for many seconds all is hushed, and then I 
feel him stealing off, I feel that dreadful weight of his 
immediate pi^esence being removed from me ; I venture 
half to open my eyes, and I see him creep to the mantel- 
piece, which is near, and put out the night-lamp ; but 
daylight is beginning to whiten the windows ; past them 
his daik &adow slowly flits — he gains the door, which 
he has left open, glides through it, and then I hear him 
.pass down the stairs, which noV and then, despite all his 
precautions, creak as he treads — and all dies away in 
silence ! Oh, thank God, thank God ( but I can bear no 
more,*^the revulsion is too great ; and all is lost in im« 
consciousness. 

This event left me in the most painful perplexity : I 
could not but speak of it in the household, as it might in 
some other way transpire, yet I so feared, by rendering 
it public, to draw down the attention and observation it 
was essential for us to av<»d. 

After long deliberation, I resolved, therefore, to men- 
tion it to the servants, but to adopt no means for the 
detection of the thief, and leave matters to take their 
course till I could hear from Yane in reply to my letter 
on the subject. 

Soon, however, there was no choice left me in the 
tnat^r. Emboldened by his success, the robber, two 
nights after, entered another house in the village, was 
caught, and bis entrance into mine having of course got 
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rumoured, I was called upon to appear as a witness at 
the trial 

The prisoner was a large, dark, foreign-looking man, 
who spoke French with a Spanish accent. 

He was, it appeared, already well known to the police, 
who had for some time been in search of him. Detail 
after detail of his career was gradually brought to light 
by a host of succeeding witnesses ; — alias after alias, till at 
last came forth his true name, a name that caused my 
heart to leap at the associations it awakened. Diego 
Mendez ! — Mendez, the companion in guilt of Anita ! he 
who had conspired with her in the fraud that had so 
frightfully deceived us 1 

My part in the witness-box was soon concluded,/ and 
without further annoyance than that inevitably resulting 
from the circumstance itself, Mendez was convicted of 
the double robbery and condemned to the gallies. This 
much I heard at once, but a letter from Vane a few days 
later, told me more. 

In the course of the trial, his connection with Anita, 
and her share in some of his crimes had beeti revealed. 
They had, it appeared, quarrelled over their gains, and he 
scrupled not to aid the investigations of justice, as far as 
she was concerned, to the fullest extent. 

She had, in consequence, been arrested, and Yane was 
now free to return to France, where he arrivec^on the 
the night that followed the receipt of his letter. 

Soon after, we learned that Anita had been claimed as 
a prisoner by the Brazilian government, and condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
mat's bibthdat. 



Tins passed on with little break or change till May 
was past five years old. Her ethereal beauty, her rare 
intelligence, her extraordinary sweetness of disposition, 
"id developed themselves with every stage of her ex- 
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istence ; , and her musical genius, so early displayed, 
became so remarkable, that while gently directing it, we 
dared not venture to cultivate its full eltent, so engross- 
ing did her taste for the art threaten to become. Other 
thuigs she learned with the fiusility her fine intellect and 
extreme docility gave her in all studies j but this and 
poetry were the two that really delighted her, and to 
which she ever turned with constant and unwearying 
affection. Everything that lent itself as a theme to these 
her darling arts, she cherished: nature and all its £edr 
and poetic children were to her subjects of deep and 
tender interest and contemplation ; the song of a bird, 
the colours of a butterfly, the starry sky — above all 
flowers, flowers whose hues and perfumes awakened in 
her a sort of ecstasy, were to her ceaseless sources of 
wondering admiring love. But she stopped not at the 
finite, — a strange deep instinct of the infinite seemed to 
have been born with her. She could never be taught a 
set prayer ; her life was one constant aspiration. All that 
was fine and high and noble came to her naturally and 
imtaught ; everything mean and feJse and unworthy she 
failed to take in or comprehend : it passed by her without 
touching her, kept from her contact by the atmosphere of 
immaculate purity that surrounded her. She could rarely 
be said to be gay — ^never sad ; but always more or less 
absorbed in a dreamy tender reflectiveness. Sometimes, 
to rouse her &om a reverie, I have asked her some trifling 
question ; she would draw a deep sigh, look up with large 
absent eyes, and gaze silently, half-unconsciously, on my 
face ; then gradually the wandering thoughts came back 
from far-off fairy lands : 

"The strange slow smile she had," 

broke over her countenance, lightening up 

" Dark violet eyes, whose glances, deep with April-tints of 
stmny tears, 
'Neath long soft lashes laid asleep, seem'd all too thoughtful 

for her years ; 
As tho* from mine her eyes had caught the secret of some 
mournful thought ;" ^ 

her soft lips opened, and, as she replied, she stole to my 
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side, winding her arms round me, and resting her bright 
cheek on my shoulder. 

Vane had oyePher precisely the same strange, intense, 
soothing influence that had been so powerfully exercised 
on me when a child. Never shall I forget her face when 
her father returned after an absence of even a few hours. 
Her joy was not boisterous or loudly demonstrativd, bat 
her eyes lighted up : she came to him holding her radiant 
face, her butstretched arms, and, when he lifted her in his, 
she covered cheeks, eyelids, brow, and lips, with kisses ; 
played with his hair, murmuring, '^ Bless you, my darling !" 
then^ fearing lest I should be jealous, stretching out an 
arm to me, and drawing my head towards her till our 
three £Mses met together. 

Curious to see if the child could in any way analyse her 
feelings, I one day said to her,--'^ May, why do you love 
papa V* 

She looked up, pausing for a moment. 

" I don't know why ; but when he's away long, my 
heart feels hungry ; and then when he comes, he seems 
to feed it with so much love !" 

She was not the least shy : with the very few strangers 
she saw, she never lost the quiet, perfect^ self-possession 
of her manner ; she would talk and, if asked, sing to 
them as easily and as naturally as to us, whoHy uncon- 
scious alike of diffidence or display. Nothing alarmed 
her ; she always reminded me of tlna with the lion-— «ver 
fearless and unsuspicious of the dangerous qualities of . 
anything she met, though strongly alive to sympathetio 
and antipathetic influences, clinging to the former and 
shunning the latter, not from fear, but from distaste. 

The reading of the Bible had always a peculiar chann 
for her. Certain chapters she would dwell and reflect 
over with wrapt attention ; but the'xv. of 1 Corinthians, 
on the Eesurrection^ was, of all, her favourite. Instead 
of viewing the idea of death with the trembling awe it 
excites in ordinary children, she regarded it merely as a 
passage from the present to a future state of inexpressible 
felicity ; not a vague distant intangible felicity beyond 
the limits of human thought and human speculation, but 
a condition near, almost within reach, the nature of whose 
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joys formed the frequent theme of hei^ reflections and 
conjecture& 

One of onr servants loet her sister, and May saw her 
weeping. When the cause of her grief was explained, the 
child was evidently at a loss ; the sight of tears on such 
an occasion agreed not with her theory, and she reflected 
long knd deeply over the question. 

'^ Mamma, why does Claudine cry hecause her sister is 
dead ? she ought to be glad that she is happy." 

" Yes ; but she is sorry that she is gone from her ; 
that she will never see her any more till she dies herself. 
You say your heart is hungry when papa goes away for 
long : think how it would starve if he never came back 
any more." 

" Or you, puite in^e ! Oh, don't go away— don't die 
without me ! take me with you ; or let me die first, and 
then the angels will help me to have such a lovely place 
ready for you when you come to me ! — ^promise, fnama» 
chSrie, that you won't die first, nor let papa ! " And she 
clung round me with kisses and earnest entreating caresses, 
that it wrung my heart to receive. 

A strange wild superhuman thought like lightning crossed 
my brain — half a wish — that it might be as she said, — 
that our angel might see her Father's face ere she learned 
that to those she left behind the doors of Heaven might 
not open. 

It was not the least trouble of my life to think how 
Vane's was wasted: — ^Vane, with hiis genius, his clear 
judgment, his high views, his aptitude for whatever he 
turned his attention to — ^to what might he not have 
attained ! I had much wished that he should go into Par> 
liament ; and he had, more in accordance with my desires 
than his own ambition, seriously turned his attention to 
the subject, and insensibly became interested in it. 

Just before we left Woodlands, we had talked long and 
earnestly over the project, and he had almost decided on 
standing for the county in the next election. High views 
and schemes, views in accordance with his noble chivalFOUs 
nature, his love of right and justice and progress, occupied 
his mind : rights to be established, wi*ongs to be redressec^ 
abuses to be abolished, benefits to be secured, fiUed his 
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ihoQgbts. Already, in anticipatioii, I sawhim atandingforth, 
admired, honoured, revered ; Iheardandread his praises ; his 
adored name, coupled with blessings and applause, sounded 
in my ears : others would learn to know him as I knew 
him ; to appreciate him as I appreciated him : lus 
great qualities of head and heart would, by action, be 
proclaimed to the world, and my woman's pride "^ould 
be as much satisfied as my woman's love ! 

Dreams, dreams ! — and by whom had their realisation 
been prevented ? by me ; I who had formed, who had 
cherifdied, encouraged, brought them to the verge of 
execution, had iD one wild moment, one moment of 
weakness and of passion, for ever and for ever ruined 
them and him ! — Yes, I knew it was so : I knew that, 
had I been true to myself and to him, had I resisted that 
ordeal, had I refused to link the burden of my fiital 
destiny with his, he would, after a time, still urged on by 
me, loving, guiding him at a distance, have turned again 
to his and my old hopes and ambitions ; he would have 
given himself this noble occupation, me this glory. I 
should have felt that I had done him great service ; that 
in losing me he had not lost himself. In years to come, 
I should have looked back to that time I had passed with 
him, to those brief bright days of love, and hope, and 
confidence, without a thought of self-reproach; with a 
feeling that I had been wife and support as long as I 
might, — friend, guide, counsellor, when it had pleased 
God to change our relations. 

All this might have been ; all this it had been, 
humanly speaking, in my power to realise : — And now ) 
— ^yes, now, I was his ruin, his bane : — ^I had shut out 
from him fame and honour, and the fruits of high and 
noble and pure ambition on earth — ^what in Heaven ?-— 
I had borne him a child that might live to blush at its 
parents' names, on whom the stain of their sin must ever 
rest, more or less heavily. O woman, woman, reason on 
your love; think whether yielding or forbearance will 
make the blessing or the curse of its object ; say not the 
temptation is greater than you can resist, but be strong ; 
if needs be let 

** Love himself take part against himself, ** 
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and vest assured that the battle has not been fought in 
vain ; that you will rise up greater from your wound, 
and that not only in Heaven, but even on earth, you will 
enjoy some of the glory of your hardly- won victory. 

It was May's sixth birthday : — I had given her a new 
and splendidly-bound Bible for the occasion, and Yane a 
beautiful pony he had got Arthur Norman to purchase in 
England for her. We had gone down to Marly (where 
we had taken a lease of the house we formerly occupied 
by the season), on purpose to be there for this occasion^ 
and there we had prepared £t little f^te for her. In a 
lovely and peculiarly retired part of the forest, we had, 
unknown to her, arranged to dine. Everything was sent 
on and set in order beforehand, so that when we should 
arrive, the surprise might be complete ; and in the after- 
noon we sallied forth, she mounted on her pony, Yane 
and I walking by her side. 

Lovely as she was, her beauty, I thought, seemed that 
day more ethereal, more angelic than I had ever before 
seen it. She was dressed all in white : — her complexion, 
as we moved along through the dim cool shade of the 
forest, appeared to assume a transparency new even to 
it; her rosy lips were slightly parted, displaying the 
pearls beneath ; her large, deep, black-lashed, violet eyes, 
were slightly raised, and fixed in profound contemplation; 
while the glory of her golden wavy curls, hung round her 
face and low over her neck and shoulders. Now and 
then a deep-drawn sigh, expressive of a fulness of content 
too intense for words, broke &om her lips ; and then, 
when her eyes met her father's or mine, the sunshine of 
her smile irradiated her face, and she would silently 
stretch out her arms to us for a long, close embrace. 

Arrived at our destination, a turn of the path brought 
us suddenly full upon our sylvan banquet. May started ; 
surprise, succeeded by a flush of delight, showed the 
success of our scheme to gratify her, and radiant with 
smiles and happiness, the lovely creature moved about, 
examining the preparations, arranging our places, suggest- 
ing and admiring, with an activity little habitual to 
her. 

The feast passed off delightfully. A touch of Yane's 
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vanished gaiety for a time revisited him, brightening All 
around ; and after a brief space of comparative felicity, 
we turned our steps homewards, and slowly threaded our 
way through the dim mysterious wood-walks, lighted here 
and there with golden glories from tiie slanting sun- 
beams, to our quiet home, which we reached soon after 
sunset. 

After tea, fearing May might be tired, I asked her to 
go to bed at once. 

. " Yes, when I have read one chapter— just one chapt-er 
— out of my beautiful Bible. I have been «with Sylvio^" 
(her pony) '^ all day, and not with my poor dear beau- 
tiful Bible since the morning, and it wUl be jealoua" 

I yielded, and she took the book ; it opened at the 
calling of Samuel : — she read the chapter through, and 
then, as she generally did, sat for some moments with 
the volume on her knees, reflecting over and digesting 
what she had perused. Then she came, and winding her 
arms round both our necks, and drawing us together in a 
long embrace, she went to bed as she had promised. 

That night, long after midnight, I was awoke by a 
sound proceeding from her bed ; starting up, I saw her 
sitting upright, gazing straight before her, b^t with the 
dreamy, sightless eyes of somnambulism. Her lips moved 
and I could faintly catch the murmured words, '* Speak 
Lord, for thy servant heareth.** Ejiowing the danger of 
waking a somnambulist, I remained silently watching 
her movements. Slowly she rose, stepped on the floor, 
and like a spectre glided across the room to the window ; 
she put aside the curtain, — day was just breaking ; — ^the 
east was yellowing, and the verge of the forest blackened 
against the horizon. There she stood, still and silent, 
looking out. 

''May 1" I said, as softly as I could command my. 
voice. 

She turned round slowly and quietly, — ^fixing on me 
that vague soulless gaze that it is so painful to en- 
counter. 

*' My darling ! — why do you get up ? — ^lie down again, 
ndy own love." 

" Gk>d called me, mamma^— I had to get up.'* 
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The accents came slow and low ^nd measured ; then 
she turned, got into her little bed, and lay down, and soon 
her measured breathing told me that she slept tranquilly 
again. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

OCTOBER. 

Yes, God had called her. — 

Slowly my flower began to droop. From the first 
« saw what was before me ; saw it with a heart- sickening 
no words could give utterance to, yet without daring to 
murmur ; I felt I deserved no better ; 1 felt my punish- 
ment would be her reward — my loss, her gain ; yet oh, 
was it not hard to bear ? — my own only little angel child, 
that I had, for six years of softened sutferiDg, nursed and 
tended, and cherished, day and night : — that had done 
more than aught else on earth to purify my soul, to blunt 
the sting of my remorfee, to waken a faint gleam of hope 
and peace ; to give my heart a love I might in all inno- 
cence acknowledge and indulge in ! — My little angel 
child, that had formed a new link between Yane and me ; 
that had, even in pain and regret, fulfilled the dear long- 
cherished wish of his heart ; that he so adored, that he 
took such pride in! and to think that aH this must 
cease, all this must be resigned ! — Days must come when 
the place by my side would be empty ; when no more 
that smile would greet, me, when these wreathing arms 
would no more clasp my neck ; when, instead of a silvery 
voice singing low wild melodies, would be silence ; when 
I should look out there into the garden, and see no 
aylphid form glide past in the sunshine. Nights — oh, 
dreadful ! — nights must come, when I should enter my 
room, and find a little bed, standing cold and tenantless ; 
— no rosy cheek indenting, no wealth of golden curls 
overflowing, its snowy pillows ; hear no soft measured 
breathing, telling of peace and healthful rest. 

Sometimes in dreams I should win all this back again ; 
should £ancy she wais come back to me ; that it was the 
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reality that had been a frightful, cruel dream : — I should 
clasp her to my heart, and rejoice over her, and feel she 
was once more all my own : — and then the agonising 
fact would struggle back again through the vision ; I 
should wake — ^wake to kno.w that I was indeed childless ; 
that never, never more on 6arth might that dream be 
accomplished ; that a little grave was now my child's bed 
of rest, whose curtains might not be drawn aside till a 
great day. I dared think no further. 

Vane could see, would see, nothing of all this. 

I never told him, till long, long after, of that night 
when she was first summoned He noted the paling of 
her cheek, the darkening circles round her violet eyes ; 
he saw that she was thinning — that a gradual languor was 
stealing over her ; saw it with an anxiety he would 
neither admit or give place to. " She was growing so 
fast," he said ; so she was — for a moment a rush of hope 
visited my heart too, then faded. " She required change 
of air ; Marly was not suflSciently far from Paris ; we 
would take her to the sea-side ;" and so it was settled. 

First, though, we went with her to one of the most 
celebrated physicians in Paris, one particularly noted for 
his skill in all childish disorders. He, too, said she was 
growing too fast ; there was no specific malady, — a little 
agitation of the heart, but nothing organic ; she must be 
amused, not allowed to study, or to fatigue herself; 
change of air, and above all, sea-air and sea-bathing would 
do more for her than anything else. 

We took her to a village on the Norman coast ; an 
out-of-the-way place, unknown to usual visitors. It was 
but a handful of houses in a valley, encircled with high 
hills, whose swelling sides were rich cornfields and 
pastures, gardens and groups of trees ; where reapers 
reaped, and handsome cattle browsed. In front, lay the 
wide blue sea^ dotted here and there with the sail of a 
fishing-boat, now far off, now nearing, nearing, till it 
brought its cargo to the beach, which, half an hour ago 
nearly deserted, was now visited by groups of men, 
women, and children, all brown as berries, all eager and 
" ^tive, all vociferating a patois utterly unintelligible as 

'\ to Parisian as to English ears ; round a heap of 
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floundering, plunging, crawling creatures — sea-eels and 
dog-flsh and flat-fish and shell-flsli ; bargaining and 
haggling with sounds and gestures that led the ignorant 
looker-on to fancy that they were all coming to blows, 
and that nothing but a general vn^Ue could conclude 
matters ; than which, in reality, nothing was farther 
from their thoughts. 

It was wonderful what the change did for May. The 
roses came back to her cheeks, the light to her eyes ; the 
little limbs, regained new vigour, the step new elasticity; 
and she ate and slept as she had hardly ever done at any 
period of her life. 

Yane was radiant, triumphant ; he loved her now 
with extra love, because she was restored to him — ^be- 
cause he felt, as it were, grateful to her for recovering. 
Even I was hopeful : might I not dare to believe that 
my fears were groundless, — ^that my great love had ex- 
aggerated the danger, — ^that there was more of supersti- 
tion, of accident, than of warning, in the event that, on 
that birfch-night, had so powerfully impressed me ? 

May was so happy ; everything was new to her. In 
the morning she took her bath, and came up, radiant and 
glowing as a sea-nymph ; then to breakfast, when the 
comparatively coarse bread, the fried fish, the new-laid 
eggs, the milk, the butter, all seemed so far better than 
the best that she had ever before tasted. Out again on 
the beach, where, while Yane and I sat under the clifis 
watching her, she found such rare treasures ; shells and 
pebbles and sea- weeds ; tiny crabs, running sideways over 
the smooth sand, in mighty tribulation at being dis- 
covered ; star-fish and mussels ; clear pools, on which to 
float baby-boats Ydne made for her,— a thousand foolish 
things to her more precious than 



" grete perlis round and orient, 

And diamondis fine and rubys red.** 

Then, away for a drive into the lovely country round, 
so fair and so English in its aspect ; with lanes leading 
through broad cornfields, heavy and wavy with their 
harvest green pasture-lands, tenanted by fine cattle and 
norses, some of the best-bred in France ; orchards and 
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&nn8, all mapped but by hedgerows 'where tall sentinel 
elms stand at certain distances, looking out over the land. 

In front of nearly all the cottage doors sit the woman- 
kind who dwell therein, ranging from seven to seventy, 
all employed on the same tae^ the manufacture of black 
lace. From the commonest little edgings, to the richest 
trimmings that money can procure, issue these specimens 
of feminine industry from these humble hands. There 
they sit, frame on lap, gaily chatting their incompre- 
hensible pataU to the clattering acoompanimept of tibieir 
bobbins, which they twirl through their fingers with a 
rapidity and dexterity perfectly astounding to inex- 
perienced eyes, from the complications of the pattern, and 
the countless number of bobbins often employed to execute 
it. It seems to them, however, mere child's play, and 
the fingers fly, and the tongues wag, unchecked by doubts 
or difficulties. 

Then we came home and dined, and again sauntered 
out on the beach, or climbed the cUfis that presented 
such hard, stern, stony faces to the sea, but that landward 
were green and rounded and undulating, bearing close 
velvet turf and hardy wild, flowers even at their very 
verges, and ever so little further inland giving nourish- 
ment to fine fields and gardens. There, on these steeps, 
overhanging the plashing waters, that lapped their bases 
with a gentle, sleepy monotony, w^ would sit, May be- 
tween us, watching the great red sun sink down, down 
into the far sea, mid purple and gold and rose and amber ; 
down, down, his disc gradually eaten away by the horizon, 
till suddenly all was swallowed up by the greedy ocean ; 
and then the tints paled, and waned, and faded, till the 
sky became all one deep, dark sapphire, through which 
diamond stars here and there twinkled and trembled. 
Then, slowly came up the large yellow moon, silently 
sailing onwards, looking down on the tides she drew after 
her, shining broad on the wet sands, where the cliffs pro- 
jected masses of black shadow ; on the fair fields and 
white-washed cottages ; coldly kind, half-scorn, half-pity 
for earth and its poor weak weary strugglers, whose joys 
and griefs could never come home to her, though she 
witnessed them every night of her pure lofty life, 
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Then home, and May- to bad, her last glance turned to 
the uncurtained window that looked out over the broad 
blue moonlit sea. 

For a month things went thus, each day the counter- 
part of its predecessor, May blooming and happy, Yane 
delighted, triumphant, secure ; I hopeful ; then a change, 
barely perceptible— yet, still a change crept over her. 
The roses waned a little, the eye was hardly so lustrous, 
the step so light. No longer the treasures on the beach 
possessed the same value, the food the same savour. 
Now, instead of roving to and fro as we sat under the 
cli£&, she would remain by us, leaning on Vane's or my 
shoulder, and looking out silently and wistfully over the 
sea. 

Another month, and she was nearly the same frail wan 
creature we had brought there. 

Vane's anxiety was dreadful to witness ; now wild and 
irritable and restless beyond expression — ^now silent, voice- 
less, despairing, — ^now giving place before the struggle to 
feel or to seem hopeful, striving to cheat itself with words 
of encouragement that never got beyond its surface. 
What were we to do next) this place no longer agreed 
with her ; we would take her home, we would consult 
another physician, we would adopt another system ; she 
should go to a warmer climate, we would spend the 
winter in Italy ; there were resources^ he knew— -thou- 
:sands of resources in nature and in art against such 
cases. Dr. L  had positively said there was no 
actual malady ; her conformation was as faultless for the 
anatomist as for the sculptor ; though not a robust, she 
had always been from her birth a healthy child : — so he 
said ; and then her slow step and pale cheek and droop- 
ing eye passed before him, and he got up and left the 
room, that I might not see the agony he could not 
control. 

We brought her back to Paris and took her again to 
Dr. L— , he looked grave, and spoke ambiguously : 
perhaps a warmer climate might be of service to her later, 
but now, the end of August, it would be worse than 
useless to try it ; the heat would exhaust her remaining 
strength, and prove highly injurious. 

Y 
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Yane beliflrved lie knew nothiiig about tlie casej he 
was sure lie i^as mistakeum it : we must Gonault some one 
else— every one of note. We did ; but who has yet dis* 
covered the means to withdraw the victim that death has 
marked for himself? life has but one termination^ yet 
that comes in such varied shapes — now feaiful, now 
loathsome j now in the form of ''a sweeping pestilenoe ;" 
now by fire, by water, by fiunine^ by war ; seizing us at 
bed or at board, by the hearth, in the desert ; now in our 
home, with our hand locked in the hand b^st-bdoved on 
earth ; now thousands of leagues away on the wide ocean, 
thousands of leagues away from the fond touch, and the 
loving eye, and the £uniliar voice. l!ieroe and cruel it 
comes to some, racking and wrenching limb and trunk, 
and tearing forth the unwilling spirit, all unready ta 
obey the imexpected summons. No less surely, but 
slowly, quietly, almost caressiDgly, it beckons others, 
strewing a few pale flowers along the path, lighting vi^ 
the entrance to the cavern; and to 8ome-*ah) blessed 
lew! — rolling back the cloudy curtain, and revealing 
bef end, the lights of Heaven, shining clear and steady, 
with flitting forms ready to lead the way to God's Eternal 
Throne I 

To these, what is it 1 to them gain and £^oiy j but to 
us who remain behind ? Take it at the best^ a few yeass 
at furthest separates ua from them ; we know that then 
we shall rejoin them ; a little patience, a little looking 
upward and onward — 

''Love, Btrong m death, oan conquer dofttli, 
Throiiffh Btroffgle made mor^ gloriouB : 
TboM mo&er itiUa her aobbing breMtfe^ 
Benounoingi yet viotoriooa. 

''Arms empty of her child she lifts 
With spirits unbereayen : — 
'God wUl not take badi all his gifts. 
My Li^s nune in Heaven. 

" Still mine^ — ^matemal rights serene. 
Not given to another ! ' 
The cr^tal bars shine fiunt between 
The soul of child aad mother 1 
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'* Meaawhila tha motiifiT eriM ' OMtent ! 
Our love was well divided : 
Its sweetness following where she we&t. 
Its anguish stayed where I did.* 



" Ohild, fivther, mother— ^ho left out ? 
Not mother and not fiiiher I 
And when thieir dying couch about 
The natural mists wall gather, 

" Some smiling angel dose shall stand 
In old Gorregio's fikshion, 
Searing a Lily in his hand 
For death's annunciation.*' 

This is the bright aide g£ the meekd ; the lev^ne was 
ours. No looking upward and onward for us ; no thought 
of that meeting on the other side of the abyss; ao peace, 
no hope, no Heaven ! we parted here^ to meet ao more 
hereafter! 

Gradually her Httle strength waned aiway. like a 
cdiadow she wandered dowlj thvooglh the houses throt^ 
iAiB garden ; she saffered fittie pam, Quij weakness, and 
wearmesB. Often tlurough the hmg, alow, aatanm nighta, 
die lay sleepless, hat quiet and unccmplftfaing^ I listeiiiBg 
to every sigh, every breath, every languid ap v e m e nt . 
Towards morning dhe 'rould iUl into a light feverish 
slamber, disturbeid by restless dveams; tken wake un- 
TQ^reshed, 3^t ever nmturmuring', enpvr with a sweet fiunt 
anile ready to greet ua a» we bait over her, ever wztk a 
word of encouragement and reassurance. The iamB at 
last arrived when she could no longer walk about, even 
in the house. She was taken from her bed each day and 
laid on a sofa near the windtyw, that looked on the 
garden. It was October; the last flowers were &ding 
away, the breeze blew GhiU through the trees, and the 
yellowing leaves whirled across the beds and the walks. 
The neflsenger oi death was abroad on his mission; 
nature felt it, and we all knew he would not pass by 
our door. 

May lay locddng out dreamily, her fece pale, as the 
pillows on which it rested, her hior like a halo of glory 

t2 
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already surrounding it. Her thin white fiDgers played 
with the coverlet, as they were wont to do, when she, a 
little child, I a hopeful mother, I used to steal to her cot 
at night, half uneasy at the silence, to see if she slept. 

I sat by her side. Vane a little behind the head of her 
couch, that neither she nor I might see his face. 

The day died away, twilight shades gathered, and still 
we sat, no one speaking. 

A shiver ran through May's frame. " You feel cold, 
my darling ! " Vane started up, left the room, and 
returned with a lamp ; we covered her warmly, we took 
off her shoes, and I held her feet in my lap, while Yane 
rubbed her hands. 

" Send for Dr. L— , Yane 1 " 

** I have." 

Dr. L  came, looked at her and shook his head. 

" Something — ^for God's sake, do something ! try some- 
thing ! O, don't stand and look at her so I " Yane 
wrung his hands. I seemed turned to stone; J held 
her on my bosom, quiet, voiceless, tearless. Yane flung 
himself on his knees ; he took her hands and showered 
on them frantic tears and kisses ; she raised her head a 
little, tried to look at him through the shades that were 
glazing her eyes. 

** Don't cry, papa— dear papa ; you'll—" 

She held up her lips to me— I pressed mine to them ; 
at first they responded to the pressure, then there came a 
quivering sigh ; I felt them relax, her head drQpped— 
May was deiuL 
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FATHER AND KOTHXB. i 



Had I been alone then, I do not think I could have 
survived that trial . I know people rarely die of broken 
hearts ; I know— if / know not, who should ? — ^what 
people can go through of mental torture, and yet live ; 
^^^'6 years, and fall into existences that externally vary 
"^ from those of the persons around them. But such, 
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at that period, was the state of my mind, maddened 
not alone by a mother's natural anguish, but by that 
fearful feeling of eternal separation, that agony of remorse- 
ful terror for Vane, for myself that I think some desperate 
act — ^half-frenzied, half- wilful — ^wonld have put an enct 
to, or at least abbreviated my mortal career. But I had 
Vane before me ; Vane, now wild, now prostrate under 
the weight of our great affliction, to tend, to support^ to 
preserve ; and before his woe mine was kept down. I 
turned the eyes of my heart resolutely from contemplating 
the little corpse, to fix them day and night on him ; to be 
to him me, her, himself ; for ail animal and mental fiaiculties 
seemed to be absorbed and embodied into one giant grief 

It is one of the most merciful of €k)d*s dis^nsations, 
that when we are called upon to devote all our thoughts, 
cares, and energies to another, the exercise of this devo- 
tion becomes so engrossing as to lighten, or rather to 
withdraw us from, our own afflictions, however severe, 
however intense may be their nature. In this ceaseless 
tendance of him I had an interest so absorbing, that it 
left me no leisure to give way to my own agonies ; say, 
even when some sight or soimd recalled, with a throb of 
anguish, my lost babe, I turned with a feeling of self- . 
reproach from the indulgence of what seemed a weakness 
that must be conquered, under penalty of its unfitting me 
for the task God had given me to carry out. 

.All my care was indeed required. From this last 
stroke Vane could not rally ; lus powers of endurance 
seemed to be exhausted, every portion of elasticity 
destroyed. To his first transports of grief had succeeded 
a numb listlessness, amounting almost to apathy, from 
which nothing could rouse him. 

The Audleys came over, but their society seemed, like 
all else, indifferent. They urged us to accompany them ' 
into the country ; he yielded, as he did to every suggestion, 
to avoid discussion or entreaty ; and when, after a pro- 
longed stay, they were compiled, with aching hearts, to 
quit us and return to England, he suffered them to depart 
idmost without a symptom of emotion. O Ood! the 
death-chill of a warm heart whose beatings no longer 
quicken at the sound of a loved voice^ the sight of a 
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l&fed £Me, tlie toudi of a dear liand ! O death most 
dreodfaly when the bodj still lives before us, canyixig 
atoot the corpse of a heart, murdered in its youth and 
strength and enetq^ by despaor ! What woe is like it ! 

In a firune sensitive as his, and susceptible to every 
nwntal influence to the keenest deigree, it was impossible 
tibkt this constant unremitting suffeilng should fedl to 
make itself physically felt. 

As the wedcs and the months that succeeded Mi^'s 
death crapt on, the weight of woe they brought gradually 
bowed huBBi daiwn beneath its pressure ; but it was now 
my tain to doae my eyes and my soul to the evidences 
of decay, and to refbse to see or acknowledge them. And 
yet this blindness was not wilful, resolute ; it was not an 
€ui of determined incredulity : there seemed to be in my 
spiiit a certain sense wantmg, a certain iucapadty to take 
in the fiM3t tiiat he was in duiger. 

I can truly say timt the likelihood, the possibility of 
lomng him, was not one that I rejected and put from met, 
httt one that did not suggest itself to my mind. I did 
not actually say to myself, he will recover, he will get 
ormr this, thus and ihus shaJl we do when he is well 
ffigBm j but so concentrated were my energies on the cares 
of the present, that they gave me no leisure to look be- 
yond, to contem^te any result for good or evil ; and I 
went on daily, hourly, tendiog body and min^ seeing 
exactly what was before my eyes, having neithjor memoiy 
for the past nor prospect for iSbie future. 

Often and often since have I thanked God that it was 
so ; how else had I been able to perform the duties ap« 
pcinted tome? 

Thus passed the winter. So slow was the progress of 
disease that, not looking back, or measuring it step by 
istep, I was hardly consciouB of its ravages. Was he 
aware oi them ? I know not ; he never hinted to me 
any suspicion of his real state, and yet I think now he 
could hardly have been unconscious of it. Spring came, 
and I thought its bland airs would revive him. 

We left Paris, and went into a furnished house at 
Auteuil, where there was a laige garden, and we oould 
have air and as much exercise as he was now capable of 
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tabdsg, and yet be wLthin reach of the constant visits of 
the i^^ysician-^ory yielding as usual to my wisheS; he had 
placed himself under medical attendance. 

May came^ bringing the beloyed, the dreaded anniver- 
sary. During the "whole day hardly a syllable passed his 
lips ; he sat near the window, looking out on the garden, 
not even affecting to read or to occupy liimself, bat ap- 
pearing the living embodiment ci blank, dumb, hopeless 
despair. The setting sun found and left him thus ; 
twilight shades were swallowed up in darkness ; and 
then the pale moon came forth, and looked down haJf- 
wonderingly on a fetce paler than her own. I could bear 
it no longer ; I cr^t to his side, as I used to do when a 
child, and took his hand j he sighed, turned, and looked 
at me, as if but half awakened fiom his reverie ; then it 
took possession of him again, and he once more resumed 
his sightless gaong fitmi the window. 

I had borne all*— yes, bravety^^ I may say it ; I had 
stood up against sorrow and shame and remorse; I 
had seen my child droop and &tde ; I had received her 
parting breath, had laid her in heir little grave, had 
crushed, down my mother's love and my mother's an- 
guish ; I h^ witiistood the sight of her empty bed, of 
her books, her clothes, her playtiiings^ — ^I had borne all 
thisi done all this, for his sake, and would have borne and 
done it again ; but the thought thi^ the grief that had 
absorbed all else had also absorbed his love &>r me— that 
I — ^I had become, like all other things, indifferent to 
him, I could not bear, and the pent-up, smothered, and 
neglected anguish of mon^ burst forth at once in one 
wiUi, bitter, passi<mate torrent. I flung my arms round 
his neck ; in words broken by sobs I told him something 
of what I felt, not reproachfully — ^nothing was further 
£rom my thoughts than to reproach him — but rather ten- 
derly, pleadingly. I told him how wildly, how intensely 
I loved him ; how he was all, all, all to me ; how I would 
give my life's, blood-^folly! what sacrifice is a life we 
caire not for !•— everything — ^the dearest, the most che- 
rished — ^if that would bring him back one hour of peace. 
I spoke to him of the past, of the time when we were the 
whole world to each other, when no oth^r thought, no 
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other love came between us ; and I besought him, by the 
memory of that tune, to look on me onoe more fondly, 
to take me back to* his heart, to love me — oh, to love me 
a little ! What had I but his love ? If he withdrew 
that, did he not take from me life— my soal's life, the 
only life left me ! 

The appeal was answered ; a burst of love and grief, 
great and strong and passionate as my own, shook him 
with a storm of regret and tenderness ; the stony apathy 
was melted, his heart became once more alive, alive to 
throb and smart, but oh that was better, far better, than to 
lie frozen in his breast, giving the death-chill to all his 
feelings, all his sympathies, changing his nature, destroy- 
ing his identity. 

Can I say we were happier f Happiness is such a 
great, bright' word, — means so much ; yet I think, using 
it comparatively, I might apply it to out feelings. 

To feel heart beat to heart ; to exchange woids of deep, 
changeless, intense love ; to share our grief — even to give 
it words ; and each to tell each the suffering long borne 
in gnawing silence, was much-— oh, how much ! 

As we spoke of our child on that the first birth-night 
we had ever been parted from her, did she not look down 
on us, and send from above a fednt breath of the atmos- 
phere of joy and peace that surrounded her ? That nighty 
for the first time since May's death, Yane gave utterance 
to a wish ; it was that we could return to Woodlands — 
Woodlands, the spot connected with all we had ever 
known of real happiness on earth. Was it possible to do 
so f Could we — could we, indeed, under present circum- 
stances, return to that abode of peace and innocence? 
The idea *startled me, yet, if he wished it, I was ready, 
come what might, to start on the morrow. A prayer, so 
strong in its impulse that I turned not aside trembling, 
as I was wont to do, when the aspiration presented itself 
— ^rose to my heart---a prayer that he might be enabled, 
without danger or difficulty, to frdfil the desire. From 
that moment a load was removed from my breast. I felt 
assured the prayer would be ani^wered ; already I looked 
fnrward to its accomplishment, seeing, seeking not for the 
ns, the time, or the circumstances of its fiSfilment, but 
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with a quiet conviction that it would arrive, sooner or 
later. 

The spring did, indeed, seem, in some degree, to restore 
Vane's impaired strength and energies, and every little 
symptom of diminished suffering I hailed with a rush of 
hope and comfort. N^ver again had that dreadful cold- 
ness congealed round his heart ; once more he was all 
tenderness, all sympathy, all confidence ; not in the days 
of our young happiness had his love ever been more 
warm, more watchful ; and was not this the best symptom 
of improvement? Could the sensibilities, once dulled, 
thus quicken into all their former life and heat if the 
vital powers were indeed decaying, more especially in a 
nature like his, where the mental and physical faculties 
were so intimately connected that one was ever drawn to 
act under the^ impulse of the other's movements ? I be- 
lieved so, and I was happy in the belief. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE LETTEB. 

One morning I found on the breakfast-table a letter in 
Arthur Norman's handwritings addressed to me. A little 
surprised at the circumstance, as it was always Yane who 
was his correspondent, I opened the epistle. Thus it 
ran :— • 

" Mt bear Mfis. Douglas, — I bring you intelligence, 
certain intelligence, of an event which most deeply con- 
cerns your and Vane's happiness. He is now, indeed, 
free. Ever since the departure of the wretched woman 
who has been the source of all your misery, I have, 
through my connections in Brazil, kept an eye upon her, 
and I this morning received, not only the information, 
but the official report of her death in the prison where 
she has been confined ever since her arrival in the 
country. ' 

'* Elnowing dear Vane's delicate state, I write to yr 
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leaving it to you to break to bim the fact^ as you alone 
cau do it. 

'^ I hope, my dear friend, that this event may lay the 
ifoundation of his recovery, and your mutual happineas. 
It has been long delayed, but I trust to witness it at 
Jastb 

''I need not bid you oommand me. I would go to 
you at onoe, only I tlunk it possible that you may require 
my servioes here. In any case I only-wait your orders. 

^'Let me know how Yane is, and how he has borne 
the communication. 

" Your ever faithful Mend, 

"A. NOBMAN." 

I had borne up against anguish, woe, remorse, and 
shame— I had got so used to th^ ! But hope and 
happiness I was not used to, and coming thus suddenly, 
they overpowered me. Clasping the letter to my breast, 
I with difficulty staggered to a boudoir which opened 
into the breakfast-room, closed the door, and sunk sense- 
less on a sofa. 

When I recovered, a faint vague recollection of what 
had passed floated through my brain, but I &ncied it was 
a dream. I raised my hand to dispel the mist that 
floated befoire my ^es, and as I did so the letter fell 
from my kp. In an instant the realily was again all 
before me j I seized the letter, I read it over and over, — ^I 
dwelt on, I weighed, each word—-'' certain imtelhgence,** 
" official report." Yes, this time there was no cheat — no 
devilish jugglery to deceive and destroy us. Yes j now 
I i^ould be Vane's wife — Vane^s, wife : his till death 
iifaould us part ; he would be my husband in the sight of 
€kKi and man ; no need of shrinking and concealment ; no 
more shame and terror ; the past would be blotted out, 
tiie future — yes, now there was a future before us ! Oh, 
Buvely, surely, this was the sign of God's forgiveness! 
He saw we had suffered enough — He would not bid us 
perish utterly ; He had accepted that last sacrifice, our 
doild, our cmly one ! She had pleaded for us at His 
f.hrone ; she had purchased our pardon ; she had pre- 
a place where we might meet again ! May^-our 
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angel May — ^had triumphed over death, and sin, and con- 
demnation ! Oh, €k)d was too good, too merciful ; He 
would not utterly abandon us j there was for us yet hope 
and Heaven ! — ^hope and Heaven ! 

Yes, my prayer was indeed answered ; I knew it would 
be, but I had never questioned how — ^never dared to 
think or hope it might be thus. We would return to 
Woodlands — ^to home, home once more ! What had we 
here but one spot of earth, one little grave 9 The pre- 
cious deposit it contained should accompany us, and be 
laid where, later, our ashes might mingle with it, as pur 
spirits should mingle in Heaven ! 

And now to tell this to Yane : I knew the sight of 
my face would be the first preparation, — ^the rest would 
come easily. 

I went to his room : he looked up at my entrance. 

" You have something to tell me. Eve, something 
good; is it possible that good news can come to us?" 

" Yeai^ Yane, even to u»— tw»y good news." 

He turned red and then pale — a violent trembling came 
over him. 

'' There can be but one piece of very good news — is it 
— can it be-'-tell me, O Eve, tell me !" 

" It is — ^my own, own— now, indeed, my own for ever !" 



We were married, privately and quietly as possible. 
Our first preparation for the return was the disinterring 
of the little coffin, which was to go with us to England. 

Beginald and Selina w^it to Woodlands to prepare 
everything for our arrival, and to receive us: Arthur 
Norman came over to aid us in our arrangem^it, to take 
all trouble of our house, &c., off our hands, and to accom- 
pany us home. 

It was the end of June, when we once more set foot 
within those walls that had been the silent witnesses of 
mxr gone-by happiness : might they see it restored ) let 
us not look further, but rest here awhile. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



Home of my in&ncy, of mj girlhood— hsippy, happy 
early marriage days ; what loviDg, tender welcome <&d 
your old walls, your smiling gardens, your woods, your 
lawns offer me, the outcast, the exile, come back from my 
weary unwilling wanderings ! — come back smitten and 
afflicted, sad and sin-worn, to gain in your shelter a little 
comfort, a little strength, ere I shotdd go hence and be 
no more seen. 

Was my sin yet expiated and my guilt yet purged ? I 
was too worn and weary, too athirst for a Httle rest, a 
little interval of peace, to look on and ask the question. 
I had travelled so long through the desert, that when at 
last I found a green oasis, with a gurgling spring, I lapt 
my soul in momentary contentment j laved my burning 
brows in the crystal waters, and lay down to rest, never 
thinking if the morrow's journey would lie through 
flowers or barrenness. I had been so long 



" Like a weary waif on a weary sea, 
That is heaving over continually/* 

it was sufficient happiness to find myself once more 
landed on a friendly shore^ and I thought not if the re- 
turning wave would cast me adrift again. 

With him, my httsbomd, to dwell there again, where 
firom him I had learnt the fiirst and last love-lesson of my 
life : with him to breathe the air of home ; to see, 
wherever my eye turned, familiar objects connected with 
every happy association of my life ; — ^here a view we had 
sketched together, there a tree we had planted, a spot 
where we had sat to talk over some sweet confidence, to 
hold some conference, to devise some simple pleasure, to 
build projects for years to come. It was enough to see 
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all this — ^to dwell on that past tliat these recalled, on the 
present they helped to make so dear; we thought no 
more of castle-building. 

*^ Did I not tell jou we should meet again at Wood- 
lands?** said Selina, between smiles and tears. ''Trust 
me, I am a true prophet ; I felt this would be. Mine is 
a happy gift," she went on smiling ; '' I have an intuition 
that tells me when good is coming, but is silent as to 
auguries of evil — ^that always announces its presence 
soon enough, and comes none the heavier for not having 
been fearfully expected. I don't desire to acquire the 
gifb of second-sight in the direction where I don't pos- 
sess it." 

Meantime the progress of Vane's disease seemed to be 
arrested. Its source had unquestionably been mental : now 
that that was comparatively done away with, might we not 
reasonably hope that with the destruction of the cause, the 
symptoms would disappear? Sometimes, even yet, I 
diared to look vaguely forward to years of tranquillity 
with the being so deeply, so passionately beloved. Then 
something bid me call back such roving speculations, and 
enjoy what it was given me to possess in the present. 

" Eve, I have done you a great wrong," he one day said 
to me ; ''I do not ask you, my darling, to forgive me for it ; 
I know such a request would sound to you like a mockery. 
But Eve, when years are gone by, and that you will 
view the past as those view it who have lived beyond its 
immediate influences ; who see it with comparatively im- 
partial and dispassionate eyes; who can behold things, 
not as they seemed, but as they were ; I would ask you^ 
my own, my first, and my last love, to believe that from 
the beginning I meant conscientiously to fulfil the trust 
that I fancied was confided to me. I was not then, I 
now believe, old enough or strong enough, or dispas- 
sionate enough, ever to have undertaken it as I did. I 
might, I ought to have seen, that for a man of my age 
and disposition, and situated as I was, the guardianship 
of a girl — such a girl as you were. Eve,— beautiful," — ^his 
face became overspread with a gleam of unspeakable 
tenderness at the recollection — " gifted, sensitive — 
above all endowed with that extraordinary degree of 
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83nnpathy tbat first drew me tofwards yoi:^ entailed for 
both a danger I oaght not to bare eneoiinttt«d. 

'^ Too late I discovered the mistake I had made,-*— too 
late, as the event proved, to remedy it, even though I 
tried what I could to do so. Eve, not only now, bat 
later, you may give me credit Ibr beirig tkm £iiithM to 
what I clearly saw was my duty. I was firmly reserved 
that, though I should be forced to be an exile all my life, 
I would never see you again until I was assured tharf* the 
passion I knew too well I had awakened in your breast 
should have been conquered. I knew how young you 
were; I thought — ^forgive me Eve, men of such expe- 
rience as mine then was of woman have little fiedth in the 
eternity of their attachments— that oj^rtnnity might 
have had as much to do with the birth of yours as choice : - 
that further intercourse with the worlc^ together with my 
absence, might — ^probably would— lead your thooghte and 
your heart in another direction ; and O, Eve, while reason 
and duty bid me desire such a result, how my jealous soul 
sickened at the possibiliiy ! how every letter I received 
from you was torn open in fear and trembling, and con- 
cluded with passionate j(^ I for in every word of those 
quiet, measured letters, my kve^ my darlmg, I saw how 
your heart was all my own ! Tes, in that first .separation 
I was true to your interests,— not so in the last Eve, 
Eve, I tremble to think of the rebellion, the wilful, dea- 
perate sinfulnesB, of my tiiooghts at that time ! True;, I 
consented to part with you, but fbom the hour you l*^ 
me I regretted the concession. My letters to you, that 
seemed resigned, were lieii^ cheats*— I thought but of the 
means of winning you back to me ; and, Qod forgive me, 
when you summoned me to my suiter's death*-bed, the 
moment after the first shock of her danger had subsided, 
came the thought that we should meet again,— I hoped, 
I almost wUled— for I well knew my fotal power over 
you — to part no more ! Child ! you know the rest, yet " 
«-he covered his fooe with his hands-— ^ I fear not a27 the 
rest; my Ev^ my darling, I trembly I hate mysd:^ 
when I tbink of the fote I have brought upon you ! may 
€k>d pardon me— I cannot pardon myself ; and may He, 
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wj own only love> protect and mif^rt jou through all 
tiuit yon have yet to endure !*' 

O Vane, Y ane, my love, my treaeore ! I knew what 
those words meant, and yet I would ooty could not know 
or accept, or acknowledge their fflgiufici^on--HK> strange^ 
80 apart, so contradictory, are. our feelings and our 
reasons, where the former are concerned as mine then 
were. 

Yes, Vane was dying, dying inch by inch before my 
eyes ; every one saw it, eveiy one knew it ; every onor 
looked at him with saddened eyes, spoke of him m. 
lowered tones ; and I felt angry with them for doing so- 
irritated and impatient that they coidd receive a possi* 
, bility I denied. I sat by him, I read to him, I adminith 
teied his medicines, I watched him, quietly, calmly ; with 
a strange, set coiddenoe, half-wiMil, half-4nvolnntaiy ;* 
when his &ce changed too much, or some sign, too rat- 
mistakable, of pain, suffering, and weakness, forced its^ 
on my observation, I turned aside that I might not see 
it, and told myself I had been mistaken. At night I lay 
down, saying to myself, to-morrow he will be be^r ; and 
would strive to deep-— sle^ ! my smd and ear being 
strained to catch his fiontest movement, his lightest breath, 
through, all the slow, loi^, dreary night. If he were 
silent, my heart sunk witfaon me, and I chided it for its 
cowardice ; — ^theii came a sound that seemed indicative of 
some change, uid my life seemed to hai^ on the vmrge of 
a fethomless i^yss of horror, from which I came back^ 
shuddering from the effects of the shock, yet rebuking, 
indignant at myself for bemg thus easily moved, as- 
children do when the ghost is unsheeted, yet, in their 
inmost hearts, feeling stiii oppressed with the sentiment 
of its reality, and r^y to shrink again the instant it 
resumes its ghastly garb. 

It was evening ; we sat by the style, — ^that spot whers^ 
seventeen years ago, I had first seen him coming along- 
the path that lay there befere me. It was just sneb an 
evening as that had been ; all those years passed away ; 
I was again a dreamy, unloved, solitaiy ciuld : in my 
lonely heart lay vague tdumghts and feelings, and in* 
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siinctsfy that looged to gush forth ; a world of intense^ 
unsought, unvalued love and sympathy, that pined to 
bestow itself. The sights and sounds of nature at once 
soothed and excited this condition :— I so loved her, she 
spoke to me with voices so inexpressibly, so thriUingly 
harmonious ; and yet I felt my love was nothing to 
nature :<— her strength and her beauty sufficed to herself ; 
she was kind to me, — ^but to me as to all ; she could not 
clasp me to her breast ; — I could not rest my head and 
my heart there, and feel her heart beat in answer. She 
must embody and individualize her love into some tan- 
gible form, some creature warm and weak and mortal 
like myself j — a creature subject to like feelings, sympa- 
thies, impulses, and infirmities ; who would fill up the 
space that lay between me and her, who would take 
away this achmg void, and relieve my heart of this weight 
of human affection that was not spiritual enough for her 
acceptance. 

This she must do for me : — I looked up, and ]o, the 
unformed, unshapen yearning of my childish soul was 
accomplisdied. 

There stood before me, advanced to meet me, the 
embodiment of my unconscious vision : — I saw him as he 
then was, in all his beauty,— -every trait, eveiy lineament, 
every movement, stamped on my hearths memory as then 
on its mirror. Again I saw that smile, beard that voice, 
felt the magical touch of that hand ; again— a sigh almost 
startled me ; I turned from the vision— young, bright, 
strong, imbued with life and health and vigour,^-and 
saw — ^yes, for the first time saw death, in the contrast, 
and felt it in my heart's heart. 

'^ Eve, we were thinking of the same thing, my own— 
of the day we first met at this spot. To you the thought 
need bring little of remorse,— to me a world of it ; yet I 
have prayed so deeply, so fervently, I have learned at 
last to resign myself so wholly to Qod*s will, to accept for 
us both so completely what He may see fit to dispense, 
that even remorse is gone, and\ I feel, I do believe, as 
much calm as it is possible for a creature still possessed of 
human weakness and human affections to attain to. 
Eve, we are both too weak for me to say all I have in my 
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heart j but snch is my consciousness of the tie that binds 
us, that I know yon will feel and understand what is lefb 
unsaid, and that later it will comfort you. We have 
sinned together, we have sufiTe^red together, we have 
repented together : — O Eve, was it not the greatest of 
all Grod's mercies that he gave us the means of doing the 
last effectually !^— that instead of breaking, he allowed us 
to consecrate the bond that united us — ^that he allowed 
us the conviction that in parting here, we should meet 
hereafter !— >0 Eve, dare we murmur at the penalty yet 
to be paid for such an unspeakable blessing !— Eve, my 
darling Eve, let me hear you say you are ready to pay 
it !" 

"Vane— Vane— yes— but not yet ! Oh, not yet—* 
little while — a little longer to prepare— it is only now — 
this day-^this hour — ^I have known What it was to be ! 
O God ! strengthen, support, supple my spirit to thy 
wiU!" . 

<<Amen. So be it." 



I have taken upon myself the task of recording all — all 
the events of my past existence ; up to this I have done 
so Mthfully: yet now, in presence of this last scene 
of my life's tragedy, I shrink and tremble to expose the 
wound. Long, long years it has bled, and I have suffered 
in silence till the pain lost somewhat of its acuteness ; 
must I open it a£resh ? 

Tea — ^yes ! let love and grie^ passion and anguish, 
utter their last cry, and then be hu^ed for ever ! 

A day came when I felt the air round my love's bed 
chilled by the winnowing wings of the angel of death, 
hovering there in silence. Still there battled within me i 
these strange combatting feelings ; still I knew, yet still 
I believed not. I sat by him, his hand in mine ; my eyes 
rivetted on his face, my ears drinking in every tone of 
his voice, every sigh of pain and weariness that would: 
escape him, despite his angel patience. The last great 
change — ^the last that could come in life-*had passed 
over the fajce, and sounded in the voice ; and still I said 
this is a crisis — ^it will pass, and then, perhap s So the 
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ixmis iront bj—dreadfiil hours, crawling on in cdow agon^r 
like wounded aerpentsy yet all too fasfc^ as being the ones 
that yet left to me lliat life on which mine seemed to 
hang sQBpeoded To-moRow I should look back to these 
hot]rB-«-how 9 the two voices in my heart rose and dis- 
pated till I was dea&ned and omfused by them ; and I 
stopped my eazs, and came back to to-day and to my 



Xhote was a hush in the chamber that was MghtfiiHy 
flignificaBt : those that entered camie and wait softly, and 
q^e' low and with few wmrd^ and performed all their 
offices gcavely^nd m siknoe i and na vdices^r footetops 
were heard in the house or in the garden^ Some one 
pdled down the blinxte, fbr the son i£one in : a strange 
feelisg, half of relief hall of torture, crossed me. 

I wonder now, as I look back, how I went throu^^ 
that day^ neyec flineiung— to I never did fiiiich; my 
voice never failed, my presence of mind never for a 
moment forsook me. 

Day stole away — ^it would not bear the witness of this 
deed on its conscience ; and night, that is more used to 
soeh scenes^ began her quiet watch* One by one the 
stars came oat) and the' white ghostly moonbeams fbll into 
the room and lay across Hie floor, still and moveless — 
cold and cahn and eternal ; fbrther on was another 
light, a faint ni^t-lamp casting ifcs flickering dim-r^ 
gleam; sbruggling through a brief existence, ready at a 
breath to expire. 

' Twdve o^dook danged forth : loud and clear a cock 
crowed ; another answered'— &r and near they responded 
fi>r nearly a quarter of an hour; then there was silence 
again. The long, long wild howl of a dog, at first like 
the rising of h shrill wind, then louder and yet more 
dreary, came along the air, and died away ; a second, a 
third, and that too dropped into snlence. 

For hours no one spoke, no one moved, — all were 

Towaxds morning th^re was a change : he had been 
lymg quite still, with half-closed eyes ; now he moved, 
and they opened, with an expression half languor, half 
terrcn', — I shall never foi^t. 
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« Evelyn !" 

The i¥oi:d came in a thick hoarse v/haspev. Dr. Maa*k- 
haai, who had been fdttizig sear, rose and came to the 
bedside, and wocdd have taken his hand to IM ^e pulse. 
% waved him back silentlv and sternly; no one but I 
su^t be near him now. I passed my bxtr nnder his 
head, raised and laid it on my bosom ; hn breath, at first 
quick and labonred, eame gradually slower and at longcnr 
intervals, then fluttering and irngolar. 

« God— bless '' 

There was a shivering tremulous sigh ; then I knew 
how the crisis had terminated. 



That is many years ago. I have lived ever since at 
Woodlands. My life is, in its ordinary course, tranquil, 
and now hardly unhappy ; for I have brought myself to 
see all the things of the past with calm, dispassionate 
eyes, as one who looks on the history of the century that 
went before him ; to recognize Crod's guiding hand 
through even the abysses of guilt, and to perceive the 
good He has brought out of our evil. Besides, I feel 
that my prilgrimage is drawing to an end. Already 
weakness, rather than acute suffering, warns me — blessed 
warning ! — ^that my hour of rolease approaches, and I 
watch for it, hopefidly, yet with patience. 

The friends of my youth has God left to my later 
years. Selina^ Beginald, are all they ever were to me ; 
all they ever were to each other. Their children, of 
whom they have four, are grown or growing up. Arthur 
Norman is happily married long ago, and in his wife gave 
me a new Mend. Lord Dunleith is also married. Lord 
Clanmorris is dead ; so is Lady de Winton. Sir William 
de Yere is yet alive, though old. His kind, gentle wife 
and I have never, owing to the circumstances of my 
complete retirement, met since we were in Paris, but on 
various occasions I have had most kind and affectionate 
letters from her. 

And now my task is done ; my heart is relieved of 
somewhat of its burden. Lie there, poor record of my 
erring youth : however impulsively, however purposelessly 

z2 
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thou wert 'written — ^however little calculated to serve the 
object of amusement or instruction, there may, if ever 
thy pages see the light, be found in them passages, here 
and there, that may speak to the sympathies or experiences 
of a few who have loved and suffered, perhaps sinned, as I 
have done. If not even this, they have at least fuMUed 
my object in transcribing them,*-that of the relief of 
pouring out, without fear and witiiiout reserve, that which 
long lay heavy at my heart. 
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THE END. 
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the unprovoked aggression of Kussia, may now be read as a faithnu account of the 
Fail of the Crimea, so little have we deviated from tiie records left by hi8tory."<« 
Frefaee. 



CHXAP EDITIONS 09 POfUUJL AND STANDABD W(»JK8. 5 

HUtory.} 

In One Yoliinie» Post 8vo. price 68. doUi lettered, 

BONN£CHOSE*S mSTORY OF FRANCE. The fiwt 
English Edition. Tranalated by W. Bobson, Esq., translator of Ki- 
chand'8 " History of the Gmsades/' isc With lUnstrations and very 
complete Index. 

* **'We recommend this excellent rolnme ai a oompendions, correct, and senriceable 
History of Franee.*' — Monunff Ado&rtiser. 

*< It is a moderately short, pleasinzly written, and correct woTV."~'WeekIy Times. 

'* It is a clever written volume, tne translation also being easy and flowing ; and 
there is no English manoal gf French history at once so portable and authentic as 
this."— Tl« Ovardian. 

** As a useful work, towards the acquisition of a good knowledge Of French history, 
we do not know so commmidible an epitaaie."-*7M Bra. 

In One VoL,poBt 8?o, price 5b.| cloth lettered. 

FELICE'S mSTOEY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF 
FRANCE, from the Commencement of the Beformation to the 
Present Time. Translated fh>m the BoYised and Corrected Edition. 

" Felice has chosen for his theme a solqeet in whidi the whde cf Stxumt takes 
a deep interest ; its impoftanee is as great, as any series of events which have had 
an influence in shaping the destinies of Christendom. It is a book that ought to 
secure for itself apmcein the Library of every Protestant household in the kingdom.** 

''We Mooramend this work to our readera as one of the most interesting of 
lELeligious History that we have met with after Merle d'Aubigne's * Beformation;' 
and perhaps, to the reading public generally, more interesting and more novel than 
even that very popular wow.^'— ^/(w . 

In Fcap. 8vo., price Ss. doth, or As. 6d. loan lettered, 

GOLDSMITH'S tHSTORY OF ENGLAND. A New 
Edition, with Oontinnation to the Death of WeUiogton. 

WITH FORTBAITS OF ALL THE SOVEREIGNS. 

<*In this edition, tiie editor has added lone fscts whieh had been overlooked kj 
the author, and nreceded the original work by a short aotioe of the earlier history, 
gathered from the old chroniclers, and continued to the present time. T6 each 
chapter is appended a series of questions, hj means of whien the tutor wfll readily 
be enabled to examine the pupil as to the impressions the fsets have made on his 
memoiy.** 



BfOQRAPH Y. 

Tn One VoL, price 2s. 6d.,oioth lettered. 
piXMOUTH'S (LORD) LIFE. By Edwabb Osleb. 

** It is the wisdom of these to whom England will hereafter commit the honour 
of her iUs, to study well the examples of the great sea officers whose services 
illustrate the annals of their oomitry. Among these bright examples, none is more 
worthy of careftil study than Admiral Lord Exmouth.we therefore hail with plea- 
sure the chesp edition of the life of this great and good sailor.'* 



« CEffiAP SDiflONS OP fOf UlAft JlKD SIAHBABD WOBlQl 



Biografhif. 

In Oi« ¥01.1 piiee Ss., dotk i^ 

JULIUS C£SAE (LIFE OF). By tlMYtB. Joan Ws^ 
14AK8, Axohdeaoon of Cardigui, Aiukkor of " JAA of Aleonnder.'* 
Pcmtod on superfine paper, vith toxa IlhiatnKtioBS. 

** In writing fhu life of Jnlim GiBiar, it luu been an aim of the miliar to give as 
trathfol a view of the tiionghts, wordi, and deeds, of this 'fiareaimt man of aU Um 
weda,' a» wea ai the cftief Aaraetert of Meopponenti and wmportetf ; thm rendering 
it, aa it were, • biography of the celebrated eharaetera who nved in Ctosar's time.** 

In One Vol., pziee As. 6d.,o]otli gilt. 

WELLINGTON (UFE OF). By Csaxkbs MacFablahb. 
With lUostrations by GUberL 

«The times in which we live aseaa to caHfor an aniaiatsi ssvivilof oar mflitaaqr 
proweu, and of the science, skill, valour, and achievements of oar tathers, as well on 
tkt battJo^field aa on the ooeao." 

In One VoL, pzioe 2b. 6d^ doth gilt. 

MABLBOEOnGETS LIFE. By C. MagFabxahb. With 
two niustrations. 
*' This is an excellent life of the neat General for joung readen, and for those 
who have not tine to aufce tfaemseSvts eeeaointed with &e tetger works on the 

In One VoL price S^. 6d.» doth lettered. 

NELSON'S LIFE. By Josbph Aluk, Author of *" Battks 
of the British Navy.** WitJia Portrait of Nelson. 
"To Mr. Allen we owe the mezpreaaible advantage of being able to read Nelsfln's 
Biognmh;r nnencnmbered by idle specnlations, denuded of uie tedions detail, and 
yet ramaently nautical to give aa appropriate oelonxing to Uup excitiBg and gloriovs 
aanative.**«.MiifMf liwtiM AhmMs. 

In One VoL, price 8s. 6d., dbdilettaed. 

RICHSLI£U*8 LIFE. ByW.BosgoN. With 
UhistiBtions. 
"The reader will find much pleasure and profit in penuiug Mr. Bobson'i very 
eUs and intalMmt biaKn9a9.'^--4»MnMr. 
"This book is wovttiy of stady, and very wdeeme to the Xni^h reader."— 

''^The stadeal Witt Bad the events of Biehelieu'fe life reSeeted as la a miRor."— 



In 2 vols. Price IDs. cloth lettered. 

STRYPE*S MEMOBIALS OF CBANMEB : wherein the 
History of the Church and the Reiormation of it during the 
Primacy of the said Archbishop are great]^ Illustrated. A New Edition. 
In 2 vols. By P. E. Babnes 

IndvohLPoe 8vo, Piioe 78. dotii kHered. 

CHAN[NING*S (Db.) LIFE AND COBR^SFONDENCE. 
Edited by his Nephew William Hznut CsMirmsa. A. New editu»l| 
with a Portrait. 

** His nephew has compiled bla bionaphy with aingnlar judgment. He has followed 
the method of JLookhart in his Uit of Scott. As fvaa possible, thenamtfve is woven 
with letters and diariest the anl^eet spnks far hianeli; and only sodi intermediate 
obflenrations of the editor are givea as aie aceeigaiy to form a oanMCted whde." 



CHEAP jDinoNs Of woBxs ot vicnom. 

FICTION, 

SIB EDWARD BXTLWER LYTTON'S 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Un^imdy printed tn eromi octavo, eorreeted and revUed. 

In Ono Volnme, Price As., clolh lettered. 

^AXTONS (THE^. By Sm Eowian Bblwbb Lttton. 



fVltk on lUnitralioQ b? J. OiU»tt. 
In Two Vols., Price 8a., clotli lettared. 



The BboTe TolameB are printed unifbrm wiOt, and onnplHte tLe 
Standard Editioo; all of which are now in prints and mar be obtuned. 
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36 
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bjudoL then), Tigamu paukm i 
■tkBithat tauA^Mandon ia 
J tiie lirre of frefdom ^ they niCHk 
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uga in goU* "i woo. Omt •■> ' 

while thn <■">" onr bcBilii tj tciior or ca 
taDOtalTMaie Bra IhgoiM which we ta 
aiia."'-Bttnafitm Culver ZgrUon ud il 

The aboTe are printed on enperior p^per, bonnd in cloth, each TcJnmH 
Is ambelliflbed with an Ulnfittalion, and this Standard Edition is ad- 
ninblj salted for Friiate, Select, and Public LibTorieB. 

The odd Nnmben and Fails to osnplste Tohmes ma; be obt»ned. 



S CHEAP EDITIONS 01 W0B£8 OF FIOnON. 

In 1 Tol., Prioe 8». 64?., dotb gilt 

COUNT OF MONTE CHBISTO. By Albxakbeb Dumas; 
comprising the Chateau D'lf, with 20 Illnstrations, drawn on wood b j 
3f . Valentin y and execnted by the most eminent English engravers. 

"* Monte Christo* is Dumas' best production, and the work that will convey hlfi 
name to the remembrance of future generations as a writer." 

In 2 vols. 8vo, reduced to 12«. Sd, cloth, emblematically gilt. 

CARLETON'S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. A new Pictorial edition, with an Antobio^ 
graphical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous HlustratioiiB 
on Wood and Steel, by Phiz, &o, 

ThefaUowinff Taiti tmd SMeAet art empiiui i* tkk XMHom i 

Ned M*Keown. 

The Three Tasks* 

Shane Fadh'a Weddinr. 

Larry MTarland's W^w. 

The Battle of the lotions. 

The Station. 

The Party Fight and FnneraL 

The Loufh Derg Pilgrim. 

The Hedge School. 

The Midnight Mass. 



The Donah, or the Hone Siealeif. 

Phil Purcel, the Pig driver. 

Geography of an Irish Osth. 

The Llannam Shee. 

Going to Maynooih. 

Phelim OToole's Courtship. 

The Poor Scholar. 

Widsoose Lodge. 

Tubber Derg, or the Bed WeU. 

Neal Malone. 



ALSO, A NEW CHEAP BE-ISSUE. 

In 5 vols., fioap. -Svo, fancy- boards* with new illnstratioBS, 7«. 0<l^ ; or in 

doth, extra gilt, with steel portrait, lOt. 

" Unless another master hand like Carleton's should appear, it is in his pages and 
his alone, that future ^renerations must look for the truest and fullest picture of the 
Jikh peasantry who will ere long have passed away from the troubled land, and from 
the records of history.*'— ^i&tittryA Bniewt Oct. 1858. *< 

"T^uly— tatensely mOk.**^ Blackwood, 

In 1 voL doth extra. Price St. 9d. or 8c. fflt edges. 

KALOOLAH; or, Joumeyings in the Djebel Kumri. A 
book of Romantic Adventure, ninstrated by four Beaatifoll^ 
Coloured Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 

"The Bftost singular and captifating naixative liBee Bobimon Gmsoe."— >Vmm 
JemnutL 

In oloth extra. Price Ss. 6d. ^t bade. 

FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER ; or, the Rich and 
the Poor. By Chables RowcBorr, author of *' Tales of the Colo- 
nies," dse. With 27 Illustrations by Phiz. Demy 8vo. 

In One Volume, price fts., doth (pit, 

CON CREGAN ; or. The Irish Gil Bias. With Thirty- 
eight niustratLons on wood, and Twenty-nine on ateel, by Phiz. 

**This book, for real fun and humour, exceeds any that we know of. It nuit 
he really written by Lever ; for none other than the accomplished author of ' Charles 
O'Malley ' could possibly be the writer of such a book." 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF WOBKS OP HCTION. 

FtetiofL] 

UNIFOBM ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
MB. AINSWOBTH'S WOBKS. 
In 1 ToL demy 870, Price 6s., doth, emblematically gilU 

TOWER OF LONDON (The). By W. H. Axnswobtb. 
With 40 lUastratioiis on Steel, and nnmeioiu Engravings on Wood 
by George Cruikshank. 

In 1 ToL demy 8to, Price Ss., cloth gilt 

CBICHTON. By W. H. AmswoRTH. With Steel lUuttra- 
tions, from designs by H. K* Browne. 

In I ToL demy» Price 68., doth gilt. 

TX71NDS0B CASTLE. By W. H. Axnswobth. WiOi 

f V Steel BlastraUons and Woodcuts by Croikshank, 4^c. 

In One Vdimie^ Piioe 6t., doth gilt, 

LANCASHIRE WITCHES. By W. Harrison Aikswobth. 
With TwdTe Bliistratiooa by John Gilbert. 

In One Ydune, Price 68. doth gQt, 

JACK SHEFFARD. By W. Harrison Ainswobth. 
Illostrated by George Cmiluhauk. 

In One Ydnme, Price 5b., doth gilt^ 

lUISEB'S DAUGHTER. By W. Harrison Ainswobtv. 
IIL mnatrated by George Croikshank. 

In One Yolnme, Price 08., doth gilf^ 

OLD ST. PAUL'S. Bv W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
Blnstrated hj Gsorge Cmikshank. 



''It is Bcaicdy rarpiiatn|[ that Haniaon Ainiworth should haye seeimd to 
himself a Tery xnde nopdanty, when we consider how happily he has chosen hia 
themes. Sometimes, oy the luckiest inspiration, he has chosen a romance of cap- 
tivating and enthralling fiisdnation, snchas 'Criditon/ the 'Admirable CrichtoD.' 
Surdjr no one ever hit upon a worthier hero of romance, not from the days of 
Apdeiiu to those of La Sage or of Bdwor Lytton. Sometmies the scene and the 
very title of hia romance have been some renowned stmctmra^ a palace^ a prisoD. 
or a fortress. It is thus with the 'Tower of London,' 'Wmdsor Castle,*^ *0]d 
St. Fad's.' Scarcdy less aUUty, or, rather, we should say perhaps more correctly^ 
scarcely less adroitnesa in the choice dT a new theme, in the instance of one of his 
latest hterary productions, vis., the ' Star Chamber.' But the readera of Mr. Ains- 
worth— and they now number thousands upon thousands need hardly be informed 
of thia ; and now that a uniform illustrated edition of his works is published, we do 
not doubt but that thia large number of leaders even will be considerably inacascd.** 
— 5a». 

In One Yolnme, price Ss^ doth lettered. 

THE STAR CHAMBER. Bt W. Harrison Axns- 
WOBTH. 

"One of the most successful historicd novels which Mr. Ainsworth has yet writ- 
ten."— £<«'« Mmtnger. 



10 CHEAP EDITIONS OF WOBKS OP HOnON. 

Fietum.} 

Oimfot Edition, in, 1 id. Prim 3i* 0d., dotht gSt. 

FLITCH OF BACON (The) xor, the Costomof Danmov. 
A tale of English Home. J3y W. Hakbisor Autswoeth, Eiq. With 
illostrationa by Jomi Gilbert. 



**Afl a Uionngfaly BitioBal ■((*▼— In tnifli u well w In title '» Tale of Ea^luh 
Haipe--ftiatheaMiitte6ep|tiUeec UemnypepohrioBnami; tbe bappestcr bin 
miny BucceMftd literaxy achievementa."— Am. 

'Certainly no cnatom was ever more popular; the ftmeof it is braited throoghont 



«i 



the length and breadth of the hod. It la a aoljleol that giTM excellent scope to a 
writer d flotiont vaA Mr. Ainsworth, by sldlfnl teeatmeuL has rendered ft i 
eBtertabdnK. Tm mathrids are put together with dxamatie mrce."— iKromiiMr. 



writer d flotiont vaA Mr. Ainsworth, by sldlfnl teeatmenL has rendered ia msit 
entertaiidng. Tm mathrials are put together with dxamatie mrce."— iKromiiMr. 
" Inonr Jndgment> onnef thebegtoCMr. Ainiweifh^ ftmnnumrScoUish OUiimK 



In8yo,eloflijfa!IgiIt. Price 0«. 

THE FORTUNES OF TORLOGH O'BRIEN: aTUeoT 
the Wan of King Junes. With Illiistrations by PhU. 

«*T]ait atiiring tale oontainB the beet hMoryef the Batlie of the Boyne, and ii 
written with a master hand* ItislhllyeqaaltoanyefLiTer'awiorks.''- 



1st Ywp* 9to, Pkiee Ss. vd., olodi eztnu 

VALENTINE VOX, the VcntriloquiBt By Henbt 
Cocxioir. With Blustrationa: 
" l)eeided]y the best work of fiction sineePkhwick. It abonnda everywhere with 
flftremehnmonr."— /UiMfrcrted London JVSnvi. 

In small 8to, Frioe 4s. olofh, emUewatiesUy gilt 

POTTLETON LEGACY : a History of Tbwn and Countiy 
Life. ByALBEBT Smith. With Illiistrations by PAisr. 

'*Ihe*charaeter8 are drawn with eztraordiaary acenraey, and in a rieh vein of 
huBOori tlM deacripttve parts prove that Mr. Smith's talent is not ezchiaifdy 
Mufined to the eomie style : he evidently appreciatea the beantiea of natue in her 
aeqnestered hannts» and r eprod n ee s them with a free and graphic hand. The illoi- 
SatoshyPhisawinhiabestatyte.*' amia^Timm. 



In Foap. 8tO) Ptiee As. 6d. cloth extra. 

CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Aunav Smict. With 
Two lUnstntions. 

* Albert Smith and Charles Dickens so assuaihte in a^j^ that it is n dificnt^ 
thing to give either the preferenee.**— GwaJri ^ drMtelr. 

In dloth, Pzioe fl«. boards, or 8f., emblematleally gilt 

MAYHEW^S WHOM TO MARRY, AND HOW TO 
GET MABBIED; er, tbe Advantons of a Lady in Searoh of a 
Good Husband. Blnstrated by Gfeorye CrutfoAoaifc. With 14 Plates. 



CHBAP*:Q>ITiONS OF WORKa Of ElOHON. U 

Fietion.2 

ROUTLEDCE'S SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS. 

Complete in One Volome, at trices yarying from Is. to Ss., or boimd in 

doth. od. per YoloBie extn. 

* In thia new enterpnie of the Kkssu. Bopte bpci we lee theieftni of took 
priees curied rarely to ite utBMwt fimite. Cheip lewhiti hiive ociied to 4 



U8 ; but ariginal novela eqnallj cheap are yet a noreity, ttoudh pBobaWy they vift 
xiottoaokofr In the ' Cone of GeU,' hy S. W. Jameaoo, the chord of iatareat 
ia early and oefet^ atnidL and it vihiatea unreaiiWiftly with more or leaa iitenaity 
throaghout erery page of the fohuie." 

Priee Is. faoaidi. 

rpHE CUBSE OF GOLD. By B. W. Jamsson. 

""fheadtentiDeioftlwtoobyhffla aadaqiawtdldwittic w i ililBo HeigMt*-^ 

Pkice 2s. boards. 

rriHE FAMILY FEUD. By the Author of *' Alderman 

X Balpli." 

"nis mA, tot freriuMB, vigew. and tetiety, ii worth any haI£4oBeD naveit 
.... There are aiichlifMflD»deterqrtiOBa-4heiaeidenta ana ae loeMmHi that tte 
reader ia canied on to the end without delayios to ciiticize.".-if Mmtntm. 

£rlB6 Xs* bowis* 

rpBE SEBF SISTSSS; or, TIBS BUSSIA OF TO-DATe 
Jl' By J. Habwood, amfbor of *^8tattbo«d, tlie City of Gems." 
** In thia work will he fimnd admizable pictnrea of life inEoaaia.'' 

Itioe Is. M. boards. 

rpHE FBIDB OF THE MESS: a Navsl Stoiy <^ the 

X Crimean Wv. By the Anthor of ** Carendish." 

KewOriginailN&ffa$ Uf ihe anthor €f ** The Bmttmee cf ITar* 
dfid J, SUfUing Cc^fne^ Esq,^ are {nffftparaUonfor thU Serin. 



Second Edition, in One Vol., price 7«. 6(iL, doth letterad* 

SKETCHES INT ULTBA-MABINE. By Jahes Hahnait, 
aaa&or ef^'SiTiglrtwi Bostenoy." 

*'Tbe beat aketches iinee tteae of Boa were pnUidiii.''— Daiiin UmvenUs 
Jfiffffftifffff. 

Mlhe eompoaitieB exhibitB a daA&u, paMeaA^ vinuiBOS stale, with a torn of 
aafaie portngtare, and aome faaKtiea af alri^ ■iaCTCter.''^if iaaeiiwi. 

In One Volnme, Price Sa., doth lettered^. 

JANE SETONs or. The Kii«*a Advocate. By Jamw 
Gk^t. Esq., anuior of tha <'Bomanoe of War." 'Witii four Wm* 
trationa by Join Gilbert, 

" * Jane Seton' ia a aoral of a hichly dramatic and exciting character, equal to 
Ainaworth in deacription, and exoemag Tames in incideut."~2Vii»a{ tmd M iUhtf 
Gtutttts* 



8S CHMP M>1TI0NS 09 ffTAKDABD TiaEFUL WOBXa. 

UM/iii TForftf.] 

Price Is. boards, or Is. 6A. doth lettered^ 

ARA60*S ASTRONOMY, being Popular Lectnres 011 
Astrononiy, bj the lute M. ABAiOO, tcaoBlated irom the Prench. A now 
edition lefised to the present time^ by the BlT. L. TOMunsov, HJL 
With nnmenras lUnatntions. 

" ' Arago*s Astnmomy' has » repntstion ia Puris that is equlled by no simihr 
work in wis oonntry, so that its appearance in an English fom is partienlarly wel* 
come— the more so, as tiie translation is very well done." 

WALKINQAME'S TUTOR, BY YOUNG. 
Priee Is. 6d. cbth, ofr As. foan. 

WALKINGAME'S TUTOR ASSISTANT, beins a Com- 
pendiom of Arithmetic for the nse of Schools. A new and improred 
edition, to which is added, an Ap^mdix on fhe Dedmal Coinage^ by J. B. 
YoVN o, bte praiiBssor of Mathematics, Bellkst College. 

** * Walldnsame*s Tutor' is espeeidly Tahiable for its copions varie^ of eoEamplei 
and cztensiTe range of snl^eets, and in its present more modernized, improwed, and 
carreeted finm, it is hoped that it msy eentinne to sustain the eharacter it has ao 
long poaicsssd as n Ihf ovite school book of practical arittMBetic." 



SUPERIOR SPELLINQ BOOKS. 
Ik Fcap. 8fo, doth extra, ONS SHILLIMG eaoh, orjpxinted on rapezio? 
paper, and strongly bound, roan embossed, ONS SHILLING and 
SIXPENCE. 

Schooli or School Teachers ueing theee BditUme wiU receive a 

very Liberal JHeeouiU, 

MAYOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, with entirely 
New Cats, by John OUbeH, New Type. 

VYSE'S NEW SPELLING BOOK, with entirely New 
Cuts by /ohn QOberl ; and a New Set of Sngraylnga of the Einga 
and Qneens of England. New Type. 

FENNING'S NEW UNIVERSAL SPELLING BOOK, 
with entirely New Cuts by John QiOwU A New Type. 

MARKHAM'S IMPROVED SPELLING BOOK, with 
Cuts by /ohii 6tl»«f • A New Type. 

•** Theae Spelling Books are brought out by the FaUishers with a con- 
fidence that nothing can snrpass or equal them, and they will be found 
aTOxy desirable substitnte for the very old editions mostly read at the 
country Tillage schools. 

MURRAY'S ABRIDGMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR FOR THE tJSE OF SCHOOLS. Royal 18mo. 
Entirely New Edition. 



LONDON : GEO. ROUTLEBGE ft CO.. FARRINGBON STREET. 
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ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES 



or 



In Volumes varying from ONB to TWO SHILLIKQS^ 
Fcap. Svo, bound in fancy boards. 



• • 



All are also kept in cloth binding, 6e?. a volnme extra. 



NEW VOLUME. 

Price BiaHTEENFBNCB, 

EVEL7N FORESTER, 

A Woman's Story. 

By MARGUBRITE A. POWBR 
(Niece of the Countiss or Blessihgtos). 



1. The Curse of Gold. (i».) By R. W. Jamesoit. 

2. The Family Feud. (2*.) By Thomas Coopkb (Adam 

Hornbook), Author of " Alderman BAlph." 

3. The Serf Sisters ; or, the Russia of To^ay. (li.) By 

JoHir HiRWOOP, Author of '' Stamboul," &c. 

4. The Pride of the Mess. (i». 6rf.) By the Author of 

" Cavendish." 

5. Frank Hilton ; or, the Queen's Own. (2*.) By the Au- 

thor of " The Romance of War." 

6. My Brother's Wife. (l*. 6«?.) By Amelia B. Ed- 

WARDS. 



7. Adrien; or, 

Maillarp. 



Parent Power, (i*. 6<f.) By A. M. 



8. Yellow Frigate (The). (2*.) By the Author of « Frank 
Hflton," " Philip RoUo," &c., &c. 

OihtT impoiiant Original Novels, hy first-class Anthers, in 

jtreparation. 
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